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News  contract  form,  which  had  been 
approved  by  the  News  attorneys  and 
which  the  U.  S.  District  Court, 
through  Judge  Atwell,  also  approved, 
and  he  quoted  a  synopsis  of  Judge 
Atwell’s  oral  decision  in  support.  Mr. 
Jacobs  did  not  rebut  Mr.  Dealey’s 
claims,  declaring  that  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  previous  day  has  been 
passed  by  the  legal  bureau  of  the  wage 
and  hour  division  and  represented  the 
opinion  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Jacobs  was  supported  in  the 
second  session  by  D.  D.  Howard,  of 
the  legal  bureau  of  the  wages  and 
hours  New  Orleans  office.  The  Dcd- 
las  News  case  comes  up  on  appeal  be¬ 
fore  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  in  New 
Orleans  on  May  28,  and  Mr.  Howard 
declined  to  discuss  it  before  the  con¬ 
vention.  He  answered  questions  from 
the  floor,  as  did  Mr.  Jacobs,  on  cer¬ 
tain  phases  of  the  act.  At  the  end, 
however,  little  light  appeared  to  have 
been  shed  on  the  question  of  the 
law’s  application  to  newspaper  pub¬ 
lication.  Both  Mr.  Jacobs  and  Mr. 
Howard  expressed  the  view  that  the 
law  covered  all  employes  except  those 
specifically  exempted  by  the  adminis¬ 
trators  regulations. 

Charges  Coddling  of  Labor 

The  discussion  ended  on  a  not  too 
pleasant  note,  with  the  fiery  Major 
Frederick  Sullens,  editor  of  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News,  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  coddling  of  organized 
labor  by  the  federal  government  ig¬ 
nored  the  prewar  experience  of 
France,  with  its  unhappy  sequel.  This 

X  labor  standards  act,  delivered  by  with  the  definitions  laid  down  by  the  pay  for  overtime  at  time  and  a  half  nation  is  at  war  today,  he  Mid,  and 

irold  D.  Jacobs,  assistant  adminis-  administrator.  on  the  minimum  specified  in  the  law.  press  had  the  duty  of  kindling  pa¬ 

llor  of  the  wages  and  hours  divi-  “If  I  were  a  newspaper  publisher,”  This  was  sharply  challenged  by  Ted  friotic  zeal  in  every  brMst  so  that  tlw 
m,  produced  two  of  the  most  spirited  Mr.  Jacobs  said,  “I  would  comply  wiffi  Dealey,  publisher  of  the  Dallas  News,  could  be  completed. 

K-ussions  ever  heard  before  a  con-  the  law.  I  would  err  on  the  side  of  who  declared  that  he  resented  the  "ifb  the  press  discouraged  and  ham- 

ntion  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  coverage  rather  than  of  exemption.  If  attitude  of  Mr.  Jacobs  and  his  ad-  strung  by  bureaucratic  regulation  of 

iblishers’  Association.  The  SNPA  necessary,  I  would  take  advantage  of  dress  to  a  group  of  publishers  in  a  labor  affairs  by  ^ople  who  did  not 


fewspapers  Hit  for  Reaction 
b  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 

By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


e  some  doubtful  phases  of  the  act  attention  to  the  applicable  regula-  that  of  another  case  and  that  Mr.  different  state  of  mmd  toward  the 

it  applies  to  newspaper  publica-  tions.”  Jacobs  interpretation  of  the  decision  demands  of  organized  labor. 

Mr.  Jadobs  referred  to  the  decision  was  not  in  line  with  the  facts.  A.  W.  Huckle,  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.) 

r.  Jacobs,  a  newspaper  editor  of  of  Judge  Atwell  last  February,  hold-  When  the  discussion  was  resumed  Herald,  who  presided  over  all  the  ses- 

ly  years  metropolitan  experience,  ing  that  the  Dallas  News  was  com-  Wednesday  morning,  cooler  tempers  sions,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
led  by  attacking  the  contention  of  plying  with  the  law  when  it  con-  prevailed.  Mr.  De^ey  quoted  from  board  and  was  succeeded  as  president 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  tracted  to  pay  its  employes  a  basic  Judge  Atwell’s  decision  to  charge  that  by  Charles  P.  Manship,  Baton  Rouge 
jciation  sub-committee  report  that  wage  and  to  pay  overtime  at  time  and  Mr.  Jacobs  was  either  wilfully  mis-  (La.)  State  Times  and  Advocate. 
gress  did  not  intend  that  the  act  a  half  on  that  wage,  adding  a  bonus  representing  facts  or  was  ignorant  James  E.  Cbappell,  Birmingham  News 
5d  apply  to  the  newspaper  pub-  to  bring  the  employe’s  weekly  pay  of  them  in  his  assertion  of  the  pre-  and  Age  Herald,  was  re-elected  treas- 
ing  business.  He  cited  the  specific  up  to  the  level  that  has  been  in  ef-  vious  morning.  He  read  the  Dallas  urer,  and  Walter  C.  Johnson,  Chatta- 
mpition  given  by  the  act  to  weekly  nooga,  Tenn.  was  re-appointed  sec- 

•spapers  of  less  than  3,000  circula-  retary-manager.  The  new  board  of 

1  and  distributed  wholly  within  the  m  — /-.I  ..  directors  includes: 

nty  of  publication  as  proof  that  MtO^nA .  0%JUMm%XM£§mVu^  IFUc^  %X/SiSjK^  St.  Pool’s  Rotelotion  Postod 

igress  had  the  newspaper  situation  ^  IT  Alabama,  Harry  M.  Ayers,  Annistoo 

0^  and  expressed  exactly  what  it  convention  discusses  meth-  nounced  on  his  arrival  in  U.  S.  (Page  Star;  Arkansas,  K.  A.  Engel,  Little 

.  ---  Rock  (Ark.)  Democrat;  Floridai, 

James  L.  flight,  Miami  Herald; 
g  Georgia,  W.  S.  Morris,  Augusta 
Chronicle;  Kentucky,  F.  B.  Wachs, 
Lexington  Herald  Leader;  Louisiana, 
John  F.  Tims,  Jr.,  New  Orleans  Times 
Picayune;  Mississippi,  L.  P.  Cashman, 
Vicksburg  Herald  Post;  North  Caro- 
lina,  P.  T.  Hines,  Greensboro  News 
Record;  Oklahoma,  Harrington  Wim- 

24  berly,  Altus  Times  Democrat;  South 

25  Carolina,  J.  M.  Blalock,  Columbia 

29  State;  Tennessee,  E.  B.  Stahlman,  Jr^ 

30  Nashville  Banner;  Texas,  Mrs.  ()veta 

31  Culp  Hobby,  Houston  Post;  Virginia, 

32  C.  B.  Short,  Roanoke  Times  and 

33  World  News;  West  Virginia;  H.  C- 
36  Ogden,  Wheeling  Intelligencer  and 
38  News  Register. 

40  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  con- 

41  vention  included  one  presented  by 
44  Mr.  Chappell  and  seconded  by  Mrs. 


blished  rulings  of  the  wage  and 
ur  administrator  that  might  have 
wspaper  application.  He  declared 
It  the  title  of  a  newspaper  man  was 
t  sufficient  ground  for  determining 
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May  25*29 — ^Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Statler,  Boston. 

May  27 — New  England  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives’ 
Assn.,  spring  meeting  (in  con- 
jtmction  with  AFA  meeting), 
Boston. 

May  28- June  1  —  National 
Council  of  Ellis  Plan  Associates, 
Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

June  1*3 — Iowa  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference, 
Hotel  Blackhawk,  Davenport. 

June  1*30  —  National  Milk 
Month,  National  Dairy  Coun¬ 
cil,  Chicago. 

June  5-6  —  North  Carolina 
Press  Assn.,  annual  convention, 
Charlotte — and  trip  to  Mexico 
City. 

June  9*11 — ANPA  Mechani¬ 
cal  Conference,  Stafford  Hotel, 
Buffalo. 


Victor  H.  Hanson,  publisher  Birmlsglii. 
News  end  Age-Herald,  with  the  p||q„ 
presented  to  him  at  SNPA  opening 

did  when  lighting  was  their  or.;, 
function.  The  same  might  be  said  ' 
street  car  companies,  he  declared,  i; 


',  stops  to  great  President  A.  W.  Huckle, 
Beaumont  (Tax.)  Enterprise  end  Journal. 

Victor  H.  Hanson,  owner  of  the 
Birmingham  News  and  Age  Herald, 
presented  with  a  plaque  com- 


Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Herald  and  E.  C.  Davii 

Hobby,  endorsing  the  restoration  of 
historic  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  East- 

chester,  N.  Y.,  as  a  shrine  of  the  four  was  presented  with  a  plaque  corn- 
freedoms  guaranteed  under  the  Bill  memorating  lus  39  years  of  continuous 

of  Rights  and  commending  the  project  membership  in  the  SNPA.  Cf  the™  — -  - _  ^ - 

to  the  favorable  attention  of  SNPA  who  attended  the  first  meeting  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  said  that  the 

members.  This  was  adopted  unani-  the  association  39  years  ago,  Mr.  Han-  newspaper  of  the  future  must  sell  its 

mously  after  the  purposes  of  the  res-  son  is  the  only  living  ex-president,  subscribers  something  that  they  can- 
toration  had  been  described  to  the  the  convention  was  told  by  J.  N.  not  get  elsewhere,  and  that  if  they 

meeting  by  the  writer  of  this  dispatch.  Heiskell,  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gaz-  did  so,  newspapers  would  survive  re- 

Other  resolutions,  presented  by  Ralph  ette,  who  made  the  presentation.  The  gardless  of  advertising  volume.  Point- 

Nicholson,  Tampa  Times,  endorsed  Ae  plaque,  similar  to  those  presented  to  ing  out  the  great  mechanical  develop- 

recommendation  of  the  Southern  - ^ _ _  ments  of  the  past  half  century  and  the 

Council  of  Governments  that  Indus-  changes  in  human  relationships  that 

try  be  decentralized  so  that  a  fair  ^  they  have  involved.  Major  Howell  de¬ 
portion  of  the  national  defense  effort  dared  that  he  was  glad  to  be  living 

might  be  carried  out  in  the  South.  in  an  age  that  challenged  the  imagina- 

The  usual  resolution  of  thanks  to  all  .  tion.  Present  difficulties  are  no  great- 

who  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  than  those  which  confronted  news- 

convention  was  also  adopted.  paper  people  in  other  days,  he  re- 

An  unusual  touch  at  the  closing  ses-  minded  his  audience,  and  a  Southern 

sion  was  the  presentation  of  a  photo-  journalism  which  had  survived  the 

graph  of  himself  to  the  retiring  pres-  perils  of  a  civil  war  could  look  for- 

ident.  Mrs.  Hobby,  in  a  graceful  ward  to  triumph  over  the  troubles 

to  the  administration  of  Mr. 

Huckle,  made  the  presentation  on  be-  Training  of  Executives  Urged 

haU  of  the  ffirectors  and  mem^rs.  Carl  Jones,  Johnson  City  (Tenn.) 

SNPA  newspaper  library,  ^ Chronicle,  had  a  down-to-earth  pro- 

established  at  Chattanooga  several  Jp  gram  for  the  future.  Keep  abreast  of 

months  ago,  aims  at  a^embling  the  mechanical  developments,  employ 

largest  collection  m  the  world  of  Qjjy  best  mechanical,  business, 

books  pertammg  to  journalism  and  _ |  editorial  talent,  and  exploit  the 

technical  subjects,  me  convention  was  j.  BradUw  BirminahAm  f AU  \  N«wt  local  market,  so  that  larger  cities  can- 

if  1-eallv*^hlY*a^lI^"nW)e^^lnd  Ag*-H*rald  (Uft),  examine*  the  SNPA  not  effectively  compete  was  his  form- 

^  ^  schedule  with  George  H.  Bigger*,  Atlanta  ula.  He  advised  publishers  to  stop 

also  has  80  bound  volumes  of  news-  Journal  cut-throat  competition  between  news- 

paper  anniversary  editions  containing  papers  and  to  sell  their  medium  and 

significant  data.  several  in  attendance  at  the  recent  market,  also  to  get  what  their 

Oa  Second  Clas*  Rates  ANPA  meeting  in  New  York,  quotes  paper  js  worth  from  the  subscriber. 

Although  the  Post  Office  Depart-  amendment  to  the  U.  S.  Con-  g  Short  of  the  Roanoke  Times 

ment  apparently  does  not  wish  the  stitution.  World-News,  harked  back  to  his 

present  schedule  of  second  class  pos-  Newspaper  of  the  Future  experience  as  a  public  utility  execu- 


Of  those 


C.  L  Short,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Tima*  and  World-New*,  (left)  regi*tar*  contentment  in 
hi*  colloquy  with  Boykin  Pa*chal,  Savannah  New*  and  H.  Galt  Braxton,  KIn*ton  (S.  C.) 

Free  Pren. 
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anders  Discuss  Improving 
ewspapers  As  Basic  Medium 


Seek  to  Make  Them  More  Productive  for  Adver¬ 
tisers  .  .  .  Consider  Increased  Circulation  Rev¬ 
enue,  Better  Pictures  and  Terser  News  Stories 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


CHICAGO,  May  21 — Seeking  to  make 

the  newspaper  a  more  productive 
advertising  medium,  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  members  concluded 
their  57th  spring  convention  here  to¬ 
day  with  the  conviction  they  must 
atieamline  their  vehicle  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  all  classes  of  advertisers  who 
ride  along  as  daily  passengers. 

Not  only  did  Inlanders  devote  a 
lujor  share  of  their  two-day  meeting 
to  improving  their  newspapers  as 
basic  advertising  media,  but  they  also 
pve  consideration  to  increasing  cir¬ 
culation  revenue  and  to  publishing 
better  news  pictures  along  with  a 
terser  treatment  of  news  stories.  In 
spite  of  threatening  war  clouds,  the 
200  publishers  in  attendance  did  not 
evidence  a  pessimistic  attitude,  al¬ 
though  there  were  some  misgivings 
as  to  the  future  volume  of  national 
advertising  and  increased  operating 
costs,  along  with  higher  taxes. 

Newspaper  Advertising  Landed 

Ihe  feature  address  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  that  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
Twentyman,  advertising  manager  of 
Loveman,  Joseph  &  Loeb,  Birming¬ 
ham.  Ala.,  department  store.  Mr. 
Twentyman  charged  his  audience  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  newspaper  as  an 
advertising  medium.  He  not  only 
told  why  he  believes  in  newspaper 
advertising,  but  he  also  offered  some 
constructive  suggestions  how  publish¬ 
ers  can  improve  their  relations  with 
local  merchants.  He  suggested  that 
publishers  invite  all  the  local  mer- 
diants  to  a  luncheon  once  a  year, 
pointing  out  the  improvements  in 
their  newspapers  during  the  past  year 
and  then  stating: 

“For  the  coming  year,  Mr.  Mer¬ 
chants,  I  am  striving  for  still  further 
mprovement.  Now,  won’t  you  be  in¬ 
sistent  upon  better  copy,  better  art¬ 
work,  more  carefully  made  plans  from 
your  advertising  department?  Won’t 
you  please  intensify  your  cultivation 
of  the  space  you  buy?  So  together, 
we’ll  do  the  grandest  advertising - 
news  job  in  this  city’s  memory.” 

Mr.  Twentyman  said  if  this  sort  of 
approach  had  been  made  years  ago, 
there  wouldn’t  be  a  shopping  news 
today.  “As  a  newspaper-minded  ad¬ 
vertiser,  I  don’t  believe  in  shopping 
news,”  he  asserted.  “Why?  Because 
shopping  news  adds  to  the  cost  of 
doing  business.” 

l■ttitntio■al  Mwttaga  Naadwd 

To  the  store  that  screams  bargains, 
“sing  what  he  termed  “wolf  copy”  that 
endeavors  to  suck  the  very  blood 
out  of  the  newspaper,  he  suggested 
this  approach: 

‘I  would  warn  such  concerns  that 
they  must  put  something  institutional 
hack  into  their  space  once  in  a  while 
at  least,  if  they  want  to  be  reaping  a 
continuous  harvest.” 

He  warned  publishers  not  to  sell 
space  to  anybody  “until  you  bring  him 
to  a  realization  that  he  will  get  out  of 
fhat  space  just  what  he  puts  into  it 
jui  thought  and  effort.” 

Mr.  Twentyman  said  he  liked  the 


Group  of  Inlanders  af  spring  convention,  left  to  right:  Harry  A.  Sward,  Moline  (III.) 
Dispatch;  B.  C.  Whitsitt,  Decatur  (III.)  Herald  &  Review;  John  R.  Fornof,  Streator 
(111.)  Times-Press;  Emery  A.  Odell,  Monroe  (Wis.)  Times;  Victor  Hacitler,  Chicago 
Associated  Press  bureau  manager;  and  Ben  H.  Potter,  Rock  Island  (III.)  Argus. 


Inland  officers  welcome  Thomas  Jefferson  Twentyman  (second  from  left),  Birmingham 
department  store  ad  chief  and  guest  speaker,  to  Inland  spring  meeting  in  Chicago  this 
week.  Loft  to  right:  President  Fred  Schaub,  Decatur  (III.)  Herald  &  Review;  Mr. 
Twentyman;  Philip  D.  Adler,  Kewanee  (III.)  Star-Courier;  and  Secretary  John  L.  Meyer. 


newspaper  as  an  advertising  medium 
because:  (1)  The  newspaper  is  the 
greatest  civic  force  in  the  city.  .  .  . 
“If  you  and  I  were  keen  on  fishing 
and  we  knew  for  a  fact  that  the  Bsh 
would  be  biting  at  four  o’clock  to¬ 
morrow  afternoon,  we’d  get  there, 
wouldn’t  we?”;  (2)  It  is  the  fastest 
method  of  getting  pictures  and  words 
before  the  greatest  number  of  people 
— it  is  an  ever-gettable  record;  (3) 
’The  cost  of  getting  the  advertisement 
before  the  reader  is  low — if  it  doesn’t 
pull  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  medium, 
it  is  the  copy  or  merchandise,  or  both. 

Today’s  luncheon  session  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  awarding  of  prizes  in  the 
Inland’s  fourth  annual  news  photo 
contest. 

Frank  J.  Scherschel,  chief  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal's  photographic 
department,  was  the  principal  speaker. 
Talking  straight  from  the  shoulder 
and  without  mincing  words,  Mr. 
Scherschel  told  publishers  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  getting  good  news  pictures 
rests  with  them.  From  the  photog¬ 
rapher’s  standpoint,  he  said,  “mis¬ 
takes  make  for  good  pictures,”  but 


cameramen  need  intelligent  direc¬ 
tion  on  all  their  picture  assignments. 

Fundamentally,  he  said,  news  pic¬ 
tures  should  concern  themselves  with 
what  has  happened,  not  people  plan¬ 
ning  some  event.  “Committees  should 
get  their  reward  in  heaven,”  he  added, 
“not  in  the  newspaper.”  He  also  took 
occasion  to  criticize  editors  who  “are 
bom  with  reducing  eyes,”  adding  that 
cutlines  can  either  make  or  break  a 
news  picture. 

The  convention  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion,  introduced  by  Tom  Keene,  Elk¬ 
hart  (Ind.)  Truth,  endorsing  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  suitable  memorial  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights  in  preserving  the  St. 
Paul’s  Church  at  Elastchester,  N.  Y., 
as  a  national  shrine  to  the  free  press 
principle  immortalized  by  John  Peter 
Zenger  in  1733. 

Eugene  MacKinnon,  chairman  of 
the  ANPA  Special  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee,  in  leading  a  discussion  on  legis¬ 
lative  matters  related  to  the  press, 
pointed  out  there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  ANPA  legal  counsel’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  does  not  apply  to  newspapers.  He 


said  the  ANPA  is  pressing  for  court 
decisions  to  establish  finality  as  to 
whether  or  not  newspapers  are  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  act. 

Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson,  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  and  secretary  of 
the  National  Council  on  Professional 
Education  in  Journalism,  highlighted 
the  recent  survey  made  by  the  coun¬ 
cil  as  to  the  number  of  schools  offer¬ 
ing  journalism  instruction.  (See  E. 

&  P.  for  April  12).  Pointing  out  the 
study  had  revealed  there  are  more 
journalism  graduates  than  there  are 
jobs  available.  Dean  Olson  expressed 
the  belief  the  study  will  serve  to  dis¬ 
courage  “this  mushroom  growth  of 
journalism  schools”  and  will  eventu¬ 
ally  lead  to  a  list  of  accredited  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  on  a  par  with  other 
professional  institutions. 

Or  Raportars*  CeadMct 

Walter  J.  Pfister,  Sheboygan  (Wis.) 
Press,  advocated  a  set  of  written  in¬ 
structions,  covering  the  conduct  of 
reporters  and  the  policy  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  as  a  means  of  solving  the  “cub” 
problem  on  small  dailies.  F.  E.  Mer¬ 
rill,  Greeley  (Colo.)  Tribune,  dis¬ 
cussed  reader- interest  studies  from 
the  standpoint  of  editors,  stating  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising’s  continuing 
studies  had  convinced  him  fewer  jump 
stories  mean  a  higher  reader  interest 
among  those  which  are  carried  over 
from  the  front  page.  Live  art  on 
every  inside  page  makes  for  reader 
stops,  he  said.  There  is  a  danger,  he 
added,  in  experimenting  with  the 
front  page  as  a  “cover  page”  to  create 
interest  on  the  inside  pages.  Papers 
which  have  tried  this,  he  remarked, 
report  they  have  returned  to  the  con¬ 
ventional  page  one  make-up,  because 
readers  have  complained  they  couldn’t 
find  anything  in  the  paper. 

Philip  T.  Rich,  Midland  (Mich.) 
News,  suggested  the  need  for  newspa¬ 
per  motion  pictures  or  filmslides  to 
dramatically  present  the  newspaper 
as  an  advertising  medium  and  to  com¬ 
bat  anti-advertising  propaganda.  A. 
C.  Hudnutt,  Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle- 
Telegram,  led  the  circulation  round¬ 
table  at  which  higher  circulation  rates 
were  discussed  as  a  necessary  revenue 
builder  in  the  trying  months  that  may 
lie  ahead. 

Profits  from  Small  Advertisers 

Closely  akin  to  Mr.  Twentyman’s 
enthusiastic  endorsement  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  was  the  talk  by  H.  F. 
Brodie,  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press,  on  how 
to  sell  the  small  local  advertiser.  Mr. 
Brodie  prefaced  his  practical  discus¬ 
sion  on  selling  the  small  advertiser  by 
asserting:  “We  have  got  to  get  our 
profits  from  the  little  fellow  from 
now  on.” 

Suggesting  that  publishers  provide 
the  necessary  selling  tools  to  local 
solicitors,  Mr.  Brodie  urged  that  sales¬ 
men  never  call  on  an  account  without 
a  complete  advertising  campaign  for 
at  least  three  months.  Taking  issue 
with  the  average  salesman’‘s  solicita¬ 
tion,  such  as  “You  ought  to  run  an 
ad;”  “How  about  an  ad  this  week?” 
“Don’t  you  want  to  run  an  ad?”  he 
recommended  a  better  understanding 
of  buying  motives. 

Mr.  Brodie  explained  how  such  fun- 
'  damental  buying  motives  as  profit  and 
economy,  comfort  and  convenience, 

’  performance,  protection  and  safety, 

’  and  style  or  appearance  can  be 
utilized  in  selling  the  small  adver- 
.  tiser. 

'The  question  of  shopping  news 
competition  was  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Inlanders  in  a  paper  pre- 
;  pared  by  E.  K.  Todd,  Rockford  (Ill.) 

Morning  Star  and  Register-Republic, 
-  and  read  by  Gardner  J.  Thomas, 
;  (^Continued  cn  page  20) 
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KENT  COOPER  IN  DEBUT  AS  SONG  WHITER 


Kant  Cooper,  gen¬ 
eral  managar  of  tha 
Associated  Press, 
shown  at  tha  piano 
in  NBC's  Radio  City 
studios  as  ha  re¬ 
hearsed  "Dixie  Girl," 
his  first  published 
song,  for  its  premiere 
performance  on  NBC 
red  network  May  17. 
Dr.  Frank  Black,  at 
left,  conducted  the 
new  song  and  Ross 
Graham,  at  right, 
wjtc  the  soloist. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Newark  News 
Defeats  Machine 
In  Election 

Ellenstein-Franklin  Ousted 
By  Voters  After 
Compcdgn  by  Doily 

A  six-year  fight  for  better  govern¬ 
ment  for  Newark  culminated  in  a  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  Newark  News  at  the  polls 
on  May  13. 

On  election  day  the  voters  turned 
out  of  City  Hall  the  bi-partisan  ma¬ 
chine  controlled  jointly  by  Mayor 
Meyer  C.  Ellenstein,  Democrat,  and 
Commissioner  Pearce  R.  Franklin, 
Republican. 

“nie  News  fight  against  the  City  Hall 
machine  was  begun  prior  to  the  1937 
election.  It  was  only  partially  suc¬ 
cessful  then.  Two  of  the  then  in¬ 
cumbents  were  beaten.  But  the  ma¬ 
chine  elected  a  majority  of  the  five- 
man  commission  and  thus  retain  con¬ 
trol  of  the  heavy  spending  depart¬ 
ments,  including  police  and  relief. 
This  fight  against  the  city  ring  fol¬ 
lowed  a  succession  of  municipal  scan¬ 
dals  involving  land  deals  at  Port 
Newark  and  other  manipulations. 

Land  Scandals 

Disclosures  by  the  News  in  the 
meadow-land  scandal  led  to  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  city  affairs  by  the  New 
Jersey  Supreme  Court.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  City  Commission  a  routine 
ordinance  was  adopted  on  first  read¬ 
ing  appropriating  $190,000  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  tract  in  the  vicinity  of  Port 
Newark.  A  bit  of  digging  in  the 
office  morgue  disclosed  that  this  same 
tract  had  been  offered  to  the  city 
previously  for  something  like  $16,000. 
The  story  landed  on  page  one,  the 
ordinance  was  rescinded  and  a  tax¬ 
payer’s  petition  brought  the  court  in¬ 
vestigation  which  in  turn  brought  in¬ 
dictments  and  criminal  trials  for  the 
city  officials  concerned. 

In  the  first  trial  the  jury  disagreed 
after  reportedly  standing  10  to  2  for 
conviction.  At  a  subsequent  trial  all 
were  acquitted.  Then  came  the  1937 
city  election  and  the  City  Hall  ma¬ 
chine  went  into  the  campaign  de¬ 
manding  “vindication.”  Two  of  the 
commissioners  were  defeated.  Two 
others.  Ellenstein  and  Franklin,  were 
“vindicated.”  A  field  of  48  candidates 
and  two  rival  slates  aided  and  abetted 
the  “vindication.”  Mayor  Ellenstein 
was  re-elected,  so  was  Commissioner 
Franklin.  They  were  minority  choices. 
In  a  vote  of  135,000,  Franklin  sur¬ 
vived  with  a  vote  of  approximately 
33,000.  Ellenstein  polled  45,000  which 
was  30,000  fewer  votes  than  he  had 
received  in  the  election  of  1933. 
Coatrolled  the  Commission 

Ellenstein  and  Franklin,  with  the 
vote  of  the  late  Commissioner  Michael 
Duffy,  organized  the  commission.  In 
the  minority  were  Joseph  M.  Byrne, 
Jr.  and  Vincent  P.  Murphy,  secretary 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  an 
A.  F.  of  L.  affiliate.  Byrne  and  Murphy 
constituted  a  vigilant  minority,  some¬ 
thing  with  which  the  machine  had 
not  been  previously  endowed.  The 
News  stayed  in  there  punching. 

Years  of  misgovernment  caught  up 
with  the  Ellenstein-Franklin  machine 
as  the  1941  campaign  was  about  to 
start.  Newark  was  threatened  with 
a  tax  rate  of  $5.88.  Here  was  some¬ 
thing  concrete  to  drive  home  to  the 
voters.  In  factual  page  one  articles 
and  in  editorials  the  News  took  the 
voters  through  the  financial  detours 
which  had  finally  brought  the  city  to 
its  unhappy  position. 

The  News  editorially  continually 


A  LITTLE  KNOWN  side  of  Kent 

Cooper’s  life  became  known  May  17 
when  the  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press  was  disclosed  as  the 
author  of  the  lyric  and  music  of  a 
composition  entitled  “Dixie  Girl,” 
which  had  its  broadcast  premiere  in 
a  concert  on  the  NBC  red  network. 

After  the  broadcast  it  was  learned 
that  Mr.  Cooper  has  made  song  writ¬ 
ing  a  hobby  since  he  was  associated 
with  the  late  Victor  Herbert  more 
than  30  years  ago.  He  has  written 
many  unpublished  songs.  In  pursuing 
his  hobby,  however,  he  had  no  thought 
of  benefiting  commercially.  “Dixie 
Girl,”  which  Mr.  Cooper  composed  in 
1923,  was  published  by  BMI  under  a 
1941  copyright  and  broadcast  on  May 
17  at  the  urging  of  Niles  Trammell, 
NBC  president.  Mr.  Trammell  heard 
Mr.  Cooper  play  “Dixie  Girl”  on  the 
piano  recently  and  declared  it  “good 
enough”  to  be  heard  over  the  national 
network. 

Ross  Graham,  baritone,  sang  the 
song  on  the  Cities  Service  program 
assisted  by  the  chorus  and  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Frank 
Black.  The  lyric  of  “Dixie  Girl”  fol¬ 
lows: 

Never  knew  such  wonderful  days, 
Glorious  days,  it  seems. 

All  because  her  wonderful  ways 
Make  life  sweeter  than  dreams. 

Chorus 

'Way  down  in  Dixie, 

In  sunny  Dixie, 

Some  one’s  waitin'. 


emphasized  the  necessity  for  concen¬ 
trating  the  vote  upon  the  candidates 
most  likely  to  put  the  city  back  on  the 
track.  Five  candidates  were  indorsed. 
Against  the  power  of  the  payrolls, 
against  the  sneak  issues  of  racialism 
and  religion,  against  the  machine’s 
unsavory  and  undercover  alliances, 
and  against  the  support  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  machine,  three  of  the  five  candi¬ 
dates  favored  by  the  News  were 
elected.  Ellenstein  and  Franklin  were 
defeated. 

■ 

Speidel  Acquires 
Poughkeepsie's 
Two  Dailies 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  May  22 — Mer¬ 
ritt  C.  Speidel,  president  of  Speidel 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  this  week  purchased 
the  Poughkeepsie  Evening  Star  and 
Enterprise  and  the  Poughkeepsie 
Morning  Eagle-News  from  Mrs.  Ar¬ 
thur  A.  Parks,  principal  owner  of  the 
publications,  Ernest  L.  Owen,  general 
manager,  and  associates. 

In  becoming  members  of  Speidel 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  these  papers  join  a 
transcontinental  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tion  operating  more  than  20  daily  and 


Soon  I’ll  be  datin’ 

My  darling  Dixie  girl. 

I’m  in  a  hurry, 

An  awful  hurry. 

Feet,  get  started! 

I’m  happy  hearted 
When  I’m  with  Dixie  girl. 

Preacher,  practice  preachin’, 

’Cause  we’ll  need  you  soon. 

Can’t  you  see  I'm  reachin’ 

For  that  Southern  brand  of  honeymoon? 

So  down  to  Dixie, 

To  sunny  Dixie, 

I’ll  be  goin’. 

Don’t  mind  my  crowin’ 

About  my  Dixie  girl. 

“Just  silly  stuff  and  a  commercial 
song  if  ever  there  was  one,”  was  Mr. 
Cooper’s  comment  on  his  first  pub¬ 
lished  song.  He  said  he  “felt  like  an 
old  maid  with  her  first  beau”  when  he 
heard  his  song  played  on  the  air  for 
the  first  time. 

In  discussing  his  hobby,  Mr.  Cooper 
said:  . 

“I  would  have  had  more  fun  m  lite, 
probably,  if  I  had  been  a  musician 
only.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  is 
very  important  to  any  business  or 
professional  man  to  cultivate  a  dream 
as  a  sideline.  I  never  had  a  musical 
education  except  hard  knocks.  It  is 
through  the  ability  of  my  ear  that  I 
can  play  any  selection  I  hear  that  is 
tuneful  and  melodious.  When  I  was 
much  younger  Victor  Herbert  was  my 
little  god  in  the  musical  world,  and 
his  beautiful  selections  are  easy  for 
me  to  memorize  by  ear.” 


Sunday  newspapers  and  seven  radio 
units  in  seven  states. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Spieidel  acquired 
the  Hudson  Valley  Sunday  Courier 
in  Poughkeepsie,  which  is  the  only 
Sunday  newspaper  between  New  York 
and  Albany.  Mr.  Speidel  began  his 
newspaper  career  at  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Parks  to  Retire 

Mrs.  Parks  and  Mr.  Owen  will  re¬ 
tire  as  executives  and  Edward  A. 
Chappell,  treasurer  of  the  Courier 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  and  publisher  of 
the  Hudson  Valley  Sunday  Courier 
for  the  last  two  years,  will  be  pub¬ 
lisher  of  all  three  papers.  Mr.  Speidel 
announced  that  no  other  changes  in 
personnel  are  contemplated,  and  that 
the  present  publishing  schedules 
would  be  followed. 

Negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the 
two  dailies  for  Mr.  Speidel  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  Harry  S.  Bunker,  general 
manager  of  Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc., 
and  by  Mr.  Chappell. 

Ground  for  the  erection  of  a  modern, 
fireproof,  air-conditioned  publishing 
plant  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Speidel 
last  year  at  the  comer  of  New  Market 
and  Mansion  streets  and  recently  ad¬ 
ditional  frontage  was  acquired  so  that 
now  more  than  30,000  square  feet  are 
available  for  the  new  building. 


Borne  Konter 
Wins  Inland 
Photo  Contest 

Winner  of  E  &  P  Award 
Takes  Prize  with 
WilUde  Egging  Picture 

The  dramatic  spot  news  picture,  de- 
pictii^  the  egging  of  Wendell  L 
Willkie,  Republican  presidential  can¬ 
didate  last  fall,  taken  by  Borrie  Ran¬ 
ter,  Chicago  Times  photographer,  won 
the  Grand  Sweepstakes  Award’  and 
first  honors  in  Class  A  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association’s  fourth  an¬ 
nual  news  photography  contest. 

Kanter’s  entry,  entitled  “It 
Shouldn’t  Happen  Here,”  winner  of 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  sixth  annual 
news  photo  contest,  was  judged  the 
best  news  picture  of  the  224  photo¬ 
graphs  entered  by  63  Inland  photog¬ 
raphers.  Awards  were  made  at  the 
Inland’s  spring  meeting  this  week  by 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Northwestern  chap¬ 
ter. 

While  the  Willkie  picture  was  givoi 
first  honors  in  the  Class  A  division  for 
full-time  photographers  and  the  grand 
sweepstakes  award,  a  feature  shot, 
“Look  at  the  Birdie,”  submitted  by 
Siinto  Wessman,  Superior  (Wis.) 
Telegram,  was  awarded  first  prize  in 
Class  B  for  reporter-photographen 
and  was  given  the  Class  B  sweep- 
stakes  award. 

Following  are  the  wirmers  in  the 
four  sections  for  Class  A  and  B  of  the 
Inland  contest: 

Class  A,  Section  1  (Spot  News): 

“It  Shouldn’t  Happen  Here” — Borrie  Ku- 
ter,  Chicago  Times,  First  Place. 

“I  Want  My  Grandma” — William  Ven¬ 
detta,  Chicago  ’Times,  Second  Place. 

“Windstorm  Casualties"  —  Charles  S. 
Smith,  Cary  (Ind.)  Post -Tribune,  Third  Place. 

Class  A,  Section  2  (Sports): 

“Joe  Lewis  Misses  a  Fast  Hooking  Left"— 
Bernard  E.  Nagel,  Detroit  News,  First  Plaot 
“Free-for-All”  John  Bushemi,  Gary  (Iii) 
Post-Tribune,  Second  Place. 

“Qose” — Bernard  E.  Nagel,  Detroit  New, 
Third  Place. 

Class  A,  Section  3  (Features) : 

“There  Goes  Santa” — John  D.  Tnclm, 
Saginaw  (Mich.)  News,  First  Place. 

“Gone  With  the  Draft” — Charles  Snitt, 

Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune,  Second  Place. 

“The  Arkansas  Traveler" — John  F.  Doolc, 
Janesville  (Wis.)  Gasette,  Third  Place. 

Class  A,  Section  4  (Scenic-Specials): 

“Open  Season” — Jack  Kenney,  Coumi 
Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil,  First  Place. 

“Father  Marquette” — John  Bushemi,  Gat? 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune,  Second  Place. 

"Winter  Wonderland”  —  John  Bushemi, 

Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune,  Third  Place. 

Class  B,  Section  1  (Spot  N'ews): 

“Lullaby  in  a  Ditch” — Edward  Harris,  Jr,  ' 

Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item,  First  Place  1 

“Stalking  a  Murderer” — ^J.  V.  Bunker,  1 

Greeley  (Colo.)  Tribune,  Second  Place.  i 

“Soldier’s  Farewell”  —  Harold  Beniiig,  ] 

Marshalltown  (la.)  Times-Republican,  Third  ^ 

Place. 

Class  B,  Section  2  (Sports):  * 

“Anything  Goes  in  Football” — Olin  N. 
Piercy,  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph,  First 
Place.  j 

“Patty  Berg” — Harold  Hanson,  Sioux  falli,  f 
(S.  D.)  Argus-Leadcr,  Second  Place.  ; 

“AH  Engen  Wins  World  Title” — (Miss)  1 

Marion  L.  Strahl,  Escanaba  (Mich.)  Press,  i 

Third  Place.  i 

Class  B,  Section  3  (Feature):  1 

“Last  Roll  Call” — Scotty  McLeod,  Cedtt  j 

Rapids  (la.)  Gazette,  First  Place. 

“A  Governor  Takes  Office” — T.  A.  Evas-  J 
son.  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald,  Second  ;  i 
Place.  I  1 

“Shucks,  ’Twer’en’t  Nuthin’  ” — Tep  Wright,  I  j 

Danville  (III.)  Commercial  News,  Third  Place  '  ^ 

Class  B,  Section  4  (Scenic-Specials) :  i 

“Look  at  the  Birdie” — Siinto  Wessmas, 
Superior  Telegram,  First  Place.  f 

“Sentinels  of  Prosperity” — Everett  A.  1 

Streit,  Clinton  (la.)  Herald,  Second  Place.  1 

“Test  Tube  Baby” — Robert  E.  OetkinI,  j 

Madison  (Wig.)  State  Journal,  Third  Place- 


CARTOONISTS  TREAT  TRENDS  OF  WAR,  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AND  CONVOY  QUESTION 


everybody  ready  but  the  skipper 


MORE  DESERT  HARDSHIPS 


-John  Chast  in  -Vnc  Orleans  Item-Tribune. 


Ilal  Donahey  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


-Elmer  R.  Messner  in  Roehester  Times-Union. 


Sulzberger  Sees 
No  Great  Harm 
In  Censorship 

Says  U.  S.  Press  Can 
Hove  It  and  Still 
Preserve  Its  Freedom 


McAuliffe  retired  from  directing 
lUylOi  the  Globe-Democrat  earlier  this  month 

•  yt  and  was  succeeded  by  Lon  M.  Bur- 

^signs  As  rowes. 

,  » »  «  Star- Times  executive,  long 

n,  known  in  journalism  circles  here  as 

"  "  a  hard  worker  and  keen  analyst  of 

Succeeded  by  Ralph  Blag-  the  news  possibilities  of  smash  stories, 

explained  in  a  statement  that  he  had 
worked  “long  and  hard  in  this  shop” 
and  wished  “to  take  a  well  earned  rest 
and  perhaps  travel.”  Accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Taylor,  he  will  go  to  his  summer 
home  in  Wisconsin  soon. 

Roberts  replied  that  “Frank  Taylor 
and  I  have  been  together  many  years 
and  he  leaves  of  his  own  choice.  My 
good  wishes  and  the  good  wishes  of 
our  entire  organization  go  with  him. 
He  is  one  of  the  ablest  managing 
editors  in  journalism.” 

The  resignation  first  was  submitted 
by  the  managing  editor  Feb.  8,  1940, 
when  he  sought  to  be  relieved  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  contract  which  then 
had  10  months  to  run.  He  was  asked 
by  Roberts  to  remain,  but  renewed 
the  request  recently. 

Blagden,  36  years  old,  was  employed 
by  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
prior  to  his  connection  with  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript.  He  has  been  with  the 
Star-Times  a  little  more  than  a  year. 


capture  lor  ourseives  aiier  peace  was  ,  o  j  C*  t  * 

established.  No,  men  who  value  their 

freedom  do  not  sacrifice  it  when  they  Managing  Editor  to  Retire 
fight  for  it.” 

^e  mili-  The  Times  publisher  said  he  is  con-  Louis,  May  19 — The  unexpected 

serve  a  vinced  that  no  one  who  has  before  resignation  of  Frank  W.  Taylor  as 
Arthur  him  the  facts  of  the  world  situation  managing  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Star- 
berger,  today  can  believe  in  isolationism.  _  _ _ 

Opposition  to  Guild 

an  ad  *  achieve  it  we  would  have  to 

yre  the  eyes,  and  block  our  ears,  and  B  ^ 

of  the  ^ii^ds — and  that  is  not  I 

^Sewa-  way,”  he  continued.  “We  know  4' 

^  that  the  democratic  system  can  sur- 

was  his  citizens  are  M 

lie  an-  Information  is  their  first  V 

nt  Q  defense  against  aggression  from  with-  ^  ^ 

>  in  this  from  within,  for  if  they  are 

informed  they  are  able  to  demand  that 

t  has  servants  in  government  take  the  *  ^^Bl 

o\y  de-  f'^^essary  steps  to  protect  them.”  ^  ^ 

editors  Descnbmg  the  state  of  world  affairs 

le  land  ®  “labor  revolution  of  which  Times,  announced  May  17  by  Pub- 
the  war  itself,  all  encompassing  as  it  lisher  Elzey  Roberts,  became  effective 
s  stand  appears  to  be,  is  but  one  manifesta-  today  with  Ralph  M.  Blagden,  for- 
w  York  tion,”  Mr.  Sulzberger  pointed  out  merly  chief  editorial  writer  and  asso- 
randum  duty  of  a  free  and  re-  ciate  editor  of  the  Boston  Transcript, 

pondent  sponsible  press  “to  keep  the  facts  of  taking  over  the  position, 
to  the  ^^*s  all  important  labor  revolution  Taylor,  53  years  old,  had  been  man- 
corre-  constantly  to  the  fore,  lest  in  the  din  aging  editor  of  the  Star  and  later  the 
ition  of  battle  to  come  we  forget  the  prob-  paper  of  the  present  name  after  the 

lem  and  when  p>eace  returns  find  a  consolidation  with  the  old  Times  for 

new  tyranny  imposed  upon  us  all  who  25  years.  Thus  within  the  span  of 
*  are  not  ‘organized’ — and  that  means  three  years  the  managing  editors  of 

)ut  that  yggj  majority  of  Americans.  all  three  St.  Louis  metropolitan  papers 
criticize  ^  gjgQ  duty  of  a  free  and  have  resigned,  each  with  25  years  or 

^  responsible  press,  he  said,  “to  see  that  more  in  such  positions  and  all  the 

:hm  the  writing  and  editing  of  news  is  not  possessors  of  nation-wide  reputations. 

placed  in  the  exclusive  hands  of  the  The  first  was  Oliver  K.  Bovard,  who 

1  j  American  Newspaper  Guild  which  left  the  Post-Dispatch  in  August,  1938, 

1  would  seeks  that  power.”  to  be  succeeded  by  Ben  Reese.  Joseph 


Arthur  H.  Suhberger 
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Make  Ads  Produce 
More  for  Industry, 
McPherson  Says 

Columbia,  Mo.,  May  17 — The  prob¬ 
lem  of  declining  advertising  revenues 
can  best  be  met  by  making  advertise¬ 
ments  more  productive  to  advertisers, 
Orville  S.  McPherson,  publisher  of 
the  Kansas  City  Journal,  told  an  au¬ 
dience  of  Missouri  Press  Association 
members  and  journalism  students 
yesterday  morning  winding  up  the 
University  of  Missouri’s  annual  Jour¬ 
nalism  Week. 

“We  have  been  guilty  of  abusing 
the  confidence  reposed  in  newspapers 
by  advertisers,”  he  said.  “We  have 
sometimes  knowingly  sold  them  ad¬ 
vertising  that  was  a  waste  of  their 
money.  We  have  sometimes  required 
them  to  spend  more  than  they  could 
afford  to  spend,  and  newspapers  today 
are  paying  the  penalty  of  these  prac¬ 
tices.” 

Cor*  in  Selection  of  News 

Speaking  on  “Efficiency  in  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishing,”  McPherson  added, 
“Use  care  in  selection  of  news,  fea¬ 
tures  and  pictures  to  obtain  maximum 
values — select  the  material  which  will 
be  most  interesting  to  most  people  and 
present  it  within  space  limitations. 
It  is  false  economy  to  understaff  the 
rewrite  and  copy  desks,  for  the  men 
on  these  assignments  can  save  a  pub¬ 
lisher  several  times  the  sum  of  their 
salaries  by  trimming  copy — and  the 
finished  product  will  be  more  readable 
because  of  intelligent  handling  on 
the  copy  desk.” 

Carroll  Binder,  foreign  news  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  declared 
Thursday  afternoon  that  American 
newspaper  correspondents  truthfully 
reported  the  facts  about  Germany’s 
air  strength  and  British  and  French 
air  weakness  before  Col.  Lindbergh 
revealed  the  same  facts. 

Speaking  on  “The  Role  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Correspondent,”  he  said,  “No 
careful  reader  of  these  dispatches 
could  have  failed  to  realize  Germany’s 
growing  military  power,  the  totali- 
tarians’  cynical  disregard  for  pledges, 
and  the  attack  on  western  civilization 
inherent  in  the  Nazi  system.” 

Binder  contrasted  American  jour¬ 
nalists  with  those  of  France  before 
the  German  conquest,  when  all  but' 
a  few  were  willing  to  sell  out  to  the 
enemies  of  their  country. 

More  Infarpratation 
Opening  Thursday  morning’s  pro¬ 
gram,  Charles  C.  Clayton,  city  editor 
of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  said 
the  war  has  brought  increased  inter¬ 
pretative  background  information  into 
news  stories  on  page  one  rather  than 
in  a  separate  article  on  the  editorial 
page. 

W.  B.  Ruggles,  associate  editor  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  said  that  if 
some  editorial  pages  have  lost  influ¬ 
ence,  it  is  because  they  lack  the  “im¬ 
pact  of  personality.”  He  declared 
editorial  effectiveness  depends  not 
upon  sticking  to  a  given  policy,  but 
in  being  able  to  support  its  policy  with 
sound  reasons,  even  during  changes 
of  opinion,  which  he  said  any  good 
newspaper  undergoes. 

The  Government  contemplates  no 
censorship  or  suppression  of  the  press 
even  if  war  is  declared,  Lowell  Mel- 
lett,  director  of  the  Office  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Reports,  insisted  at  a  panel 
discussion  on  “the  press  and  a  democ¬ 
racy”  at  the  annual  banquet  Wednes¬ 
day  night.  Mr.  Mellett,  Major  General 
Robert  C.  Richardson,  Jr.,  director  of 
public  relations  chief,  answered  ques¬ 
tions  put  to  them  by  the  audience  of 


These  men  were  ewarded  bronze  medallions  from  the  University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  for  distinguished  service  in  the  field  of  journalism.  Receiving  the  honors,  from 
left  to  right,  are:  Ralph  H.  Turner,  business  manager,  NEA  Service,  Inc.;  Carroll  Binder, 
receiving  award  on  behalf  of  Chicago  Daily  News;  F.  H.  King,  Texas  bureau  manager 
of  Associated  Press;  David  Lu,  who  accepted  award  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  paper, 
Ta  Kung  Pao;  Dean  Frank  Martin  of  M.  U.  journalism  school,  who  made  the  awards; 
Leland  Stowe,  Chicago  Daily  News  correspondent;  Fred  Naeter,  on  behalf  of  the  Cape 
Girardeau  Southeast  Missourian;  and  Joseph  Acuff,  who  eccepted  award  by  proxy  for 
Harry  S.  Jewell,  president  of  Springfield  Newspapers,  Inc. 


500,  by  Thomas  H.  Beck,  president  of 
Crowell-Collier  publishing  company, 
who  presided. 

The  press  was  represented  by  C.  H. 
Thompson  and  Charles  V.  Stansell  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star;  Louis  Lacoss  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe  -  Democrat;  Prof.  J.  Edward 
Gerald  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  and  Laurence 
DeNeufville,  foreign  news  editor  of 
Young  America. 

Tom  Wallace,  editor  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Times,  told  his  Wednesday 
afternoon  audience  the  United  States 
should  encourage  the  development  of 
natural  resources  in  Central  and 
South  America. 

■ 

AFA  Convention 
Opens  on  May  25 

The  37th  annual  convention  of 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica  will  open  in  Boston,  May  25. 
Highlights  of  the  meetings  include  an 
open  discussion  on  how  advertising 
can  serve  democracy  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  participants:  Hill  Blackett, 
vice-president  of  Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert;  Elarle  Conway,  Conti¬ 


nental  Can  Co.;  George  Gallup  of 
Young  &  Rubicam;  and  Hartford 
Powel  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
Washington. 

Other  scheduled  events  are:  a 
speech  by  Grove  Patterson,  editor  of 
the  Toledo  Blade  at  the  Monday  ban¬ 
quet;  Raymond  Rubicam,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  speak¬ 
ing  on  new  horizons  for  advertising 
at  general  sessions  lunch  on  Wednes¬ 
day;  T.  Norman  Tveter,  media  director 
of  Erwin,  Wasey,  discussing  the  for¬ 
eign  language  newspapers  at  a  Tues¬ 
day  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Language 
Press  Assn,  of  New  England;  and 
Senator  Styles  Bridges  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  addressing  a  luncheon  of  the 
New  England  Advertising  Executives 
Association  on  “The  United  States  for¬ 
eign  policy  and  its  effect  on  the  future 
of  newspaper  advertising.” 

Among  the  subjects  for  discussion 
at  a  newspaper  advertising  conference 
on  Tuesday  are  co-operation  between 
the  advertising  and  composing  room 
of  a  newspaper;  responsibility  of  a 
newspaper  to  its  national  advertisers, 
retailer  tear  sheets  and  service  re¬ 
quests,  and  servicing  of  chain  store 
accounts. 


SUGGEST  ADS  BY  LOCAL  BAKERS  ON  VITAMINS 

NEWSPAPER  advertising  managers  were  urged  to  contact  local  bakers  for 
special  announcement  copy  on  vitamin  enriched  flour,  in  connection  with 
national  “V  Day”  to  be  observed  by  the  baking  industry.  May  27,  according 
to  plans  outlined  at  the  Millers’  National  Federation  convention  in  Chicago 
last  week.  Public  acceptance  of  enriched  flour  was  termed  one  of  the  most 
important  developments  in  nutrition  in  recent  years,  according  to  Paul  Cor¬ 
nell.  former  advertising  agency  executive  and  now  co-ordinator  between  the 
milling  industry  and  the  government  in  the  enrichment  program.  The 
enriched  flour,  formed  by  adding  concentrates  of  vitamins  and  minerals  to 
white  flour,  will  receive  further  advancement  through  the  National  Nutri¬ 
tion  Conference  to  be  held  in  Washington,  May  26-28. 

SURVEY  REVEALS  AD  COST  PER  CAR 

A  SURVEY  of  automotive  newspaper  advertising  in  the  New  York  area  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Rodney  E.  Boone  organization  shows  that  the  greater  the 
volume  of  advertising,  the  lower  the  sales  cost  per  car  when  the  unit  value 
of  the  automobile  is  taken  into  consideration.  Buick,  the  largest  spender  with 
a  total  of  $302,404,  sold  almost  35,000  cars  at  a  cost  per  car  of  $8.65.  Chevrolet, 
the  next  largest  spender  with  $207,826,  had  the  largest  sale  with  over  50,000 
autos  at  a  cost  per  car  of  $4.15.  Ford  spent  $124,000  and  sold  21,689  cars  at  a 
cost  per  car  of  $5.72.  Lincoln  cars,  advertised  with  an  appropriation  of  $8,871, 
had  the  lowest  per  car  cost  of  $4.23.  Sales  figures  are  for  a  50-mile  area 
around  New  York. 

EXCHANGE  SAVINGS  STAMPS  FOR  LABELS 

LABEL  SAVING  has  been  tied  in  with  defense  by  the  Tea  Garden  Products 
Company  in  a  newspaper  campaign  inaugurated  under  direction  of 
Brisacher,  Davis  and  Staff,  San  Francisco.  Ten  labels  from  Tea  Garden 
products  are  exchangeable  for  a  10-cent  U.  S-  Savings  stamp.  “Tea  Garden  is 
the  first  company  in  the  United  States  to  offer  these  patriotic  stamps  which 
may  be  exchanged  for  Defense  Savings  Bonds  in  return  for  labels  from  their 
products,”  Brisacher,  Davis  announced.  As  the  company  sells  a  variety  of 
condiments,  the  stamp  offers  an  opportunity  to  interest  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  in  seeing  that  all  its  products  are  obtained. 


Ik 


Millions  Observe 
'American  Day' 
Throughout  Land 

Observance  Inaugurated 
By  Hearst  Newspapers 
Draws  Huge  Crowds 

“I  Am  An  American  Day,”  originally 
sponsored  by  W.  R.  Hearst  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  country  as  “Citi¬ 
zenship  Day”  three  years  ago,  and 
which  this  year  was  set  aside  as  a 
national  observance  by  President 
Roosevelt,  was  celebrated  May  18  in 
cities  from  coast-to-coast  by  millions 
of  patriotic  Americans  who  rededi¬ 
cated  themselves  to  perpetuation  of 
the  principles  and  ideologies  of  free 
people. 

Huge  crowds  which,  in  many  cities, 
set  records  for  attendance  at  a  public 
demonstration,  met  in  parks,  arenas 
and  various  other  points  to  pledge  al¬ 
legiance  to  their  country  and  swear 
to  defend  its  free  institutions. 

New  York  Had  Record  Crowd 
In  New  York,  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Journal- American  and  Daily 
Mirror,  one  of  the  greatest  crowds  in 
the  history  of  the  city,  approximately 
750,000  persons,  massed  on  the  Mall 
in  Central  Park  to  hear  patriotic  ad¬ 
dresses  by  Mayor  Fiorello  H.  La 
Guardia  and  other  public  officials  and 
leaders  in  various  walks  of  life. 

More  than  125,000  persons  gathered 
in  Soldiers  Field  in  Chicago  to  hear 
speakers  headed  by  William  S.  Knud- 
sen.  Director  General  of  the  Office  of 
Production  Management.  Their  host 
of  the  day  was  the  Herald- American. 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  Examiner  and 
Herald  &  Express  played  host  to  20,- 
000  persons  who  met  in  Hollywood 
Bowl  and  heard  stars  of  stage,  screen 
and  radio  speak  on  the  importance 
of  the  celebration. 

The  News-Post  was  sponsor  of  the 
day  in  Baltimore  and  thousands  of 
baseball  fans  attending  a  game  in 
Oriole  Park  took  part  in  patriotic 
ceremonies  before  the  game. 

The  Boston  American,  Record  and 
the  Sunday  Advertiser  were  hosts  at 
the  observance  in  that  city  and  a 
crowd  of  15,000  gathered  at  Charles 
River  Esplanade. 

More  than  22,000  persons  met  at  va¬ 
rious  points  throughout  Detroit  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  day  imder  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Times,  and  the  Sun  Telegraph 
also  played  host  to  thousands  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Additional  Thousands  Moot 

In  other  cities,  estimated  as  num¬ 
bering  3,500  from  one  end  of  the  land 
to  the  other,  additional  thousands  re¬ 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  life. 

Citizenship  Day  was  inaugurated 
by  William  Randolph  Hearst  through¬ 
out  the  country  in  1938  as  part  of  a 
nationwide  campaign  to  give  solemn 
impressiveness  on  the  momentous  day 
on  which  the  yoimg  men  and  women 
of  the  country  attain  the  full  stature 
of  American  citizens. 

Since  then  it  has  grown  each  year 
and  other  newspapers  have  given 
wide  publicity  to  the  movement. 
Thousands  of  young  men  and  women 
May  18  became  full  citizens  of  the 
nation  during  the  observances, 
o 

USES  800  AD  INCHES 

C.  R.  Anthony  Company  celebrated 
its  19th  anniversary  by  a  mammoth 
system-wide  sale  started  in  Amarillo, 
Texas,  with  800  inches  of  merchan¬ 
dising  advertising  in  the  Amarillo 
Times. 
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•  T*!  T  ill  progress  in  a  way  that  brings  the 

rii9fner  Journalistic  Standards 

__  H  H  1  ■  V  ^  taken,  all  or  most  of  that  work  has 

Reported  by  Pulitzer  Judaes 

lege  course  supplemented  by  post¬ 
graduate  work  in  a  recognized  school 

More  Initiative  by  Newspapers,  Better  Writing  of  journalism.  Within  the  space 

limits  you  suggest  it  is  impossible  to 

And  DecUne  in  "Yellow  Journalism"  jr™  bS 

XT  X  J  •  1  n  VT  _ T» _  ■«  c  X  •  among  the  decisions  made  this  year 

Noted  in  lU~iear  Perspective  on  Entries  none  gave  me  more  satisfaction  than 

_  the  recognition  of  correspondents  in 

By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER  the  war  zones  and  the  citation  of  the 

New  York  Times  for  its  coverage  and 

the  last  decade  has  witnessed  “try  to  please  everybody”  in  their  favorite  in  all  the  world  is  Westbrook  interpretation  of  events  in  the  same 


More  Initiative  by  Newspapers,  Better  Writing 
And  Decline  in  "Yellow  loumolism" 

Noted  in  lO-Yeor  Perspective  on  Entries 
By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


the  advent  of  higher  journalistic  editorial  pages. 


Pegler.  Opinions  will  not  die  out  in  areas. 


standards  in  the  United  States  and  Examples  of  meritorious  public  the  world  or  the  newspaper  of  opinion  Stuart  H.  Perry,  editor  and  pub- 


better  writing  by  reporters  than  in  service  rendered  by  newspapers  have  perish  so  long  as  we  have  the  sus-  Adrian 

t _ _ _ _  A.)  _ _ _ u-j..  tl9281:  “Look! 


Telegram 


former  years,  according  to  the  Ad-  increased  “both  in  number  and  qual-  tained  virility  of  the  great  body  of  (1928):  ‘Looking  back  over  a  period 


visory  Board  of  Columbia  Univer-  ity,”  still  another  asserted,  and  these  our  successful  columnists.” 


of  14  years’  service  on  the  Advisory 


sity's  Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  “usually  involve  reporting  of  a  high 
The  Advisory  Board  members  gave  order.” 


Frank  R.  Kent,  Washington  col-  Board,  I  can  observe  a  distinct  m- 


umnist,  Baltimore  Sun  (1928):  “1—  provement  in  American  journalism 


Editor  &  Publisher  a  10-year  per-  The  Advisory  Board  members’  re-  If  by  ‘journalistic  achievement’  you  ii^asfar  as  it  is  reflected  in  the  matter 


spective  on  American  newspapers  this  plies  follow 


mean  ‘disinterested  public  service,’  submitted  for  awards.  ^  This  is  no¬ 


week  when  they  answered  several  Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of  which  is  the  main  newspaper  prize  ticeable  in  reporting,  in  correspon- 


questions  put  to  them  regarding  the  the  Associated  Press,  an  Advisory  of  the  Pulitzer  Board,  I  think  the  from  Washington  and  from 

hundreds  of  entries  which  they  have  Board  member  since  1931:  “I  have  press  certainly  has  not  deteriorated  abroad,  and  in  the  examples  of  meri- 


reviewed  annually  before  making  noticed  a  diminution  of  what  we  used  in  the  past  ten  years.  On  the  con-  torious  public  service  rendered  ^ 
their  recommendations  for  the  Fhilit-  to  call  yellow  journalism  and  a  com-  trary,  when  you  consider  that  there  newspapers.  The  last  have  increased 


zer  prizes  in  journalism. 

Authoritative  Round  Robin 

The  majority  of  the  board  members 


parative  increase  in  adornment  of  are  fewer  papers  now  and  less  com-  both  in  number  and  in  quality,  and 
facts  that  make  reading  attractive.  petition,  I  should  say  that  the  standard  J^bey  usually  mvolve  reporting  of  a 

of  ‘journalistic  achievement’  is  higher  high  order.  I  have  no  idea  as  to  how 


The  majority  of  the  board  members  “Reportorial  writing  today  is  bet-  of  ‘journalistic  achievement’  is  imorovement  mav  be  due  to 

havp  sprved  on  it  for  10  vears  or  and  naturally  SO,  in  that  it  has  than  it  was.  mucn  improvement  may  be  aue  to 

have  serwd  on  it  lor  10  years  or  advancements  in  «  u-  l  cx  j  j  better  education  among  newspaper 

longer.  This  group,  and  the  junior  kept  step  with  other  adv^cements  m  S.os  Hiqhor  Standard  writers,  and  the  experience  of  the 

members  who  mclud^  well-known  The  S  is’ m^e  riearW  Advisory  Board  throws  little  light  on 


tavitrf  to  give  thoir  taprossions  of  w?  oSrrrfT' “aSumod  that  th.ro  is  a  t.ndenc^ 

iniimalistip  achievement  diirins  the  individuals  have  preferred  to  groove  ntaMrCTtanoT-c  nrsrl  dVira  Iraocoarao/I  ...xovtooro  .  I  1  t  .  _  1 _ a! _ 1  a__j 


journalistic  achievement  during  the 
last  decade,  as  reflected  in  the  en¬ 
tries. 


it  to  a  cermin  mold  ^  oL  work  '^^'^^papers  and  the  lessened  compe-  to  demand  higher  educational  stand- 
it  to  a  certain  mold.  In  our  work  i-__  „  t_  r _ fit _ ...x-  l  t _ x:„ 


les-  .b®''®  urged  to  write  not  fol-  crease  initiative  in  both  editors  and  would  mean  an  increasing  proportion 

■ntoy  ».r.  askod  toh^hor  ftoy  “S',  >>"•  r.port.rs,  Ju„iv™Uy-tr.in^  workors.'*^ 


tition,  which  has  a  tendency  to  de-  ards  in  journalism,  which  in  practice 


had  noted  the  practice  of  a  higher  the  news  the  way  they  would  try  “3_Again  taking  those  factors  into 
standard  of  journalism;  whether  more  to  intrigue  the  interest  of  any  com-  account,  I  think  the  standard  of  rep 
or  less  initiative  has  been  displayed  when  verbally  relating  some-  ortorial  writing  is  equally  as  good  a 


or  less  initiative  has  been  displayed  Y  wnen  veroauy  relating  J>ome-  ortorial  writing  is  equally  as  good  as 
by  the  daily  press  than  in  previous  ^*”8  that  happened  of  which  they  morning 

decades;  whether  the  writing  of  pres-  baye  specific  knowledge.  papers.  In  the  evening  papers,  it 

cnt-day  reporters  has  shown  an  im-  Schools  of  journalism  have  made  to  it  ypryyyr+oy 

provement,  and  if  so,  did  they  attrib- 


reporters.  of  university-trained  workers. 

“3-Again  taking  those  factors  into  L,„  .-Muck  Raking” 

account,  I  think  the  standard  of  rep-  x*  tt  j- 

ortorial  writing  is  eauallv  as  good  as  Walter  M.  Harrison,  managing  edi- 

it  was  tan  vaans  acta  in  ^Ita  m  miner  ^or,  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
it  was  ten  years  ago  in  the  morning  ’  ,  %  .  i  t  , 

nonane  Tn  tka  ananin^  t  TWieS,  OU  loaVO  OS  Lt.  Col.,  lof.,  OS- 

nanarc  jn  the  evening  papers,  it  ’ 


i^noois  oi  Journansm  nave  maae  ^o  me  that  it  isn’t  the  reporter  director.  Bureau  of 

an  impre^,  but  the  field  is  so  enor-  ^^o  writes  but  the  rewrite  man.  He  f.^iblic  Relations,  War  Department 


ute  this  to  college  training  more  than  .*be  number  of  qualified  joes  a  good  job,  but  I  like  stories 


“I  am  not  one  of  those  who 


any  other  reason? 


schools  of  journalism  so  limited  that  ^y  the  m^  who  get  them  and  the  newspaper  profession 


An  unusual  appraisal  of  American  ®  percentage  of  the  progre^  k  telephoned  in  to  someone  else  to 


- -  — -  --  -  \  t  f  •  1*  1»1  AAA  OVAAIA^UAA^  C^AOC 

journalism  today  resulted  from  the  ‘^ue  to  schools  of  journalism,  which,  .^yrite.” 

round  robin  of  these  authoritative  ob-  however,  have  made  all  their  students  Arthur  M.  Howe.  205  Rugby  R( 
servers.  One  board  member  noted  a  news-concious  even  though  they  fg-  Brooklyn,  formerly  editor  of  the 
diminution  of  “what  we  used  to  call  other  fields  of  fifes  activities.  Brooklyn  Eagle  (1919):  “You  ask 

yellow  journalism.”  Another  de-  Their  very  education  in  the  possibili-  what  perspective  I  have  gained 


There  may  have  been  less  ‘muck 


Arthur  M.  Howe.  205  Rugby  Road,  in  the  last  decade  but  cer- 

mckicm  tainly  a  great  mass  of  constructive 


accomplishment. 

“For  every  important  crusade  that 


dared  there  is  probably  much  less  ties  of  journalisni  has  given  them  a  journalistic  achievement  during  the  gains  national  attention  there  have 
"murk  rakino  ”  hitt  rortainlv  a  erreat  better  Understanding  of  the  press  and  years.  What  most  impresses  been  a  hundred  smaller  successes  of 


“muck  raking,”  but  certainly  a  great  better  understanding  of  the  ] 
mass  of  constructive  accomplishment,  bs  code  of  ethics.” 

“For  every  important  crusade  gaining  Praises  Calumnists 

national  attention,”  he  added,  “there  Robert  Lincoln  0’BRIE^ 
have  been  hundreds  of  smaller  sue-  lands,  Washington,  D.  ( 
cesses  of  greater  value  locally.”  publisher  of  the  Boston  h 

What  impresses  one  board  member  board  member  since  1919: 


me  is  the  growing  enterprise  of  news-  very  great  value  locally.  I  should 


papers  published  in  comparatively  ®®Y  the  standards  of  newspaper  ef- 


Robert  Lincoln  O’Brien,  The  High-  small  centers  of  population  and  neces-  definitely  higher. 


lands,  Washington,  D.  C.,  formerly  sarily  operating  with  restricted  means 
publisher  of  the  Boston  Herald  and  a  We  expect  enterprise  from  newspa- 


“Improve- 


sarily  operating  with  restricted  means.  Newspapermen  are  bet^r  edu- 
We  expect  enterprise  from  newspa-  eated  and  better  jmid  than  tl^  were 
pers  which  have  large  circulations  and  uue  or  two  decades  ago.  This  ac- 


most  is  the  growing  enterprise  of  ment  is  the  order  of  the  age.  That  large  means  because  of  their  pub-  counts  in  part  for  the  improvement 
newspapers  published  in  compara-  saying  answers  your  questions  better  lication  in  metropolitan  areas.  But  writing  throughout  the  paper. 


lively  small  centers  of  population  and  than  anything  that  I  can  say.  When  when  in  the  last  ten  years  we  see  at  Moreover,  increased  competition  has 
“necessarily  operating  with  restricted  you  consider  the  marvelous  progress  least  four  of  the  Pulitzer  prizes  for  forced  improvement  of  the  daily 


means.”  At  least  four  of  the  Pulitzer  jn  the  mechanical  means  of  com-  meritorious  public  service  going  to  newspaper, 


prizes  for  meritorious  public  service  munication,  noted  in  a  recent  editorial  small  newspapers  published  in  rela-  T^ere  are  fewer  newspapers  today 


during  the  last  10  years  went  to  small  in  the  New  York  Times,  you  get  an  lively  small  centers — one  a  community  but  increasingly  better  ones. 


newspapers,  he  pointed  out  in  noting  idea  of  the  contribution  which  the  of  only  11,000 — we  realize  the  broad- 

“the  broadening  of  journalistic  en-  mere  appliances  of  our  modem  era  ening  of  journalistic  enterprise  and 

terprise  and  vision.”  have  made  to  efficiency  in  news  gath-  vision. 

Met  Challang*  af  tha  Decade  ering.  Writing  has  of  course  im-  “It  is  more  difficult  to  answer  your 


“It  is  more  difficult  to  answer  your 


Sevellon  Brown,  editor.  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin  (1938): 
“For  the  past  ten  years,  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  America  have  been  on  the 


Another  asserted  that  with  fewer  proved ;  everything  has  improved.  second  question  which  relates  to  the  defensive  as  they  had  not  been  before. 


papers  and  less  competition  among  “The  columnists  have  made  a  most  development  of  reporting  and  which  at  least  during  my  lifetime.  It  seems 


newspapers,  the  standard  of  disinter-  substantial  contribution  to  the  news 
ested  public  service  is  higher  than  papers  of  our  day,  offsetting  to  a  con-  porting  is  discernible  it  is  to  be  at-  to  American  journalism  which  has 
formerly.  Still  another  declared  that  siderable  extent  the  ‘try  to  please  tributed  to  the  spread  of  college  edu-  brought  about  a  decided  improve- 


asks  whether  if  improvement  in  re-  to  me  that  this  has  been  a  challenge 


newspapers  were  “on  the  defensive”  everybody’  tendency  which  grew  cation  and,  I  suppose,  to  special  edu-  ment  in  journalistic  practice  gener- 


during  the  past  decade  as  they  never  with  the  steady  consolidation  of  news 
were  before,  and  that  this  was  a  chal-  papers  until  only  one,  in  many  in 


cation  in  schools  of  journalism.  Some  ally. 


great  reporters  of  the  past  never  had  “It  is  my  pet  theory  that  some  day 


lenge  which  brought  a  decided  im-  stances,  was  left  to  serve  a  city,  or  at  fbe  advantages  of  a  college  education,  when  an  historical  perspective  is  pos 


provement  in  journalism — under  ad-  least  its  morning  field.  A  reader  once 
verse  circumstances.  wrote  to  the  Boston  Herald  asking: 

Columnists,  according  to  another  ‘What  is  the  theology  of  a  commu- 


least  its  morning  field.  A  reader  once  But  where  today  there  are  two  as 
wrote  to  the  Boston  Herald  asking:  pirants  for  newspaper  employmeni 


sible,  an  American  public  will  come  to 


pirants  for  newspaper  employment,  understand  its  indebtedness  to  the 
one  with  a  college  education  and  the  American  free  press  for  the  pursuit 


member,  have  made  “a  most  substan-  nity  church?’  This  question  answered  other  without,  and  assuming  that  of  policies  which  are  today  so  super- 
tial  contribution”  to  the  newspapers  itself.  Only  one  newspaper  in  a  native  talent  seems  to  be  about  equal,  ficially  criticised  as  representing  noth- 
'  an  editor  had  better  invest  in  the  col-  ing  more  than  a  reflection  of  business 


of  our  day.  With  their  positive  ex-  given  field  tends  to  become  a  com¬ 
pressions  of  opinion,  he  declared,  they  munity  church,  so  far  as  the  ex- 


n-  I  have  offset  the  “weakness”  of  some  pression  of  opinions  is  concerned. 


lege  graduate. 

“One  of  the  most  significant  devel- 


office  interest.  I  think  they  will  then 
see  that,  because  of  its  independence 


papers,  especially  those  which  have  a  Now  this  weakness  has  happily  been  opments  of  modern  journalism  is  the  R®  decentralization,  the  American 


circulation  field  to  themselves,  which  offset  by  the  columnists,  of  whom  my  repiorting  of  scientific  discoveries  and 


(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Two-Months  Test 
Proves  Pulling 
Power  of  Ads 

Result  Is  Large-Scale 
Newspaper  Drive  for 
Packaged  Soap  Product 
By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 

There  is  an  interesting  newspaper 
advertising  success  story  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  history  of  a  packaged  soap 
product  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
and  suburban  markets  from  October, 
1939,  to  April,  1941,  which  resulted 
earlier  this  year  in  large  space  con¬ 
tracts  being  placed  in  more  than  500 
newspapers  in  Elastern  and  Central 
States. 

The  data  is  supplied  by  the  New 
York  World-Telegram’s  “New  York 
Market  Merdiandise  Inventory,”  a 
study  of  more  than  600  grocery  prod¬ 
ucts  in  200  stores  in  14  metropolitan 
New  York  counties.  It  is  made  avail¬ 
able  by  Vernon  Brooks,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram. 

Serviced  Product  UnodvertUed 

In  October,  1939,  the  first  month 
that  the  Inventory  was  put  into  op¬ 
eration,  the  average  package  sales  per 
store  of  the  soap  product  was  23.0  with 
no  advertising  to  help  sales  along. 
In  fact,  the  manufacturer  had  not  ad¬ 
vertised  his  product  since  the  year 
before,  when  he  introduced  on  a  small 
scale  a  premium  in  his  package. 

During  the  following  eight  months 
he  continued  to  service  his  product 
unadvertised  and  his  sales  per  pack¬ 
age  per  store  fluctuated  between  a 
high  of  27.5  in  November,  1939,  and  a 
low  of  20.8  in  January,  1940. 

Then  in  April,  1940,  with  his  sales 
per  package  per  store  averaging  23.0, 
the  manufacturer  decided  to  revive 
interest  in  his  product  by  again  ad¬ 
vertising  his  premium  offer.  He  ap¬ 
propriated  a  small  amoimt  to  run  a 
test  campaign  in  two  New  York  dai¬ 
lies,  placing  1,200  lines  in  each  paper 
during  June  and  July.  Copy  was 
run  twice-weekly  in  80-line  inser¬ 
tions. 

After  the  copy  had  run  the  first 
month  the  packaged  soap  spurted  for¬ 
ward  approximately  5.0  packages  per 
store,  showing  sales  per  store  of  29.2 
packages,  or  a  gain  of  1,000  packages 
over  the  previous  month.  The  July 
ads  exerted  even  a  greater  pull  and  a 
new  high  for  sales  of  the  product, 
35,1  packages  per  store,  was  estab¬ 
lished,  in  August, 

Ads  fyll  Months  Lator 

Then  the  campaign  was  discontin¬ 
ued,  The  two  months  test  period  cost 
the  manufacturer  $2,818,  He  ex¬ 
pended  $1,505  in  June,  and  $1,313  the 
following  month. 

In  September  his  sales  fell  off  only 
a  fraction  of  a  point,  to  34.9,  but  sales 
boomed  again  the  following  month  to 
40.1,  the  highest  it  had  attained  since 
the  year  before.  Five  months  after  the 
first  of  the  test  ads  had  run,  the  ads 
were  continuing  to  pull,  but  their 
effectiveness  reached  the  saturation 
point  then. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
October,  1940,  sales  almost  doubled 
over  the  corresponding  month  of  the 
previous  year  due  to  the  advertising. 

The  following  month,  however,  sales 
slippted  back  to  ^29.7  packages  per 
store,  although  they  still  registered 
higher  than  the  November,  1939,  figure 


of  24.8,  and  in  December  sales  went 
up  to  35.1  packages. 

During  the  latter  month  the  manu¬ 
facturer  decided  to  advertise  his 
premium  offer  again  and  on  Dec.  11, 
12  and  13  he  placed  1,000  lines  in  one 
New  York  daily  and  975-line  copy  in 
12  suburban  papers.  His  bill  for  these 
ads  amounted  to  $2,743.  He  was  re¬ 
warded  by  an  appreciable  lift  in  sales 
during  the  Christmas  shopping  days. 
1941  Expenditure  Already  $10,000 

That  Christmas  season  advertising 
was  the  deciding  factor  in  his  deci¬ 
sion  to  launch  a  large-scale  campaign, 
which  got  under  way  in  January  of 
this  year.  Starting  off  with  a  $2,250 
expenditure  for  space  that  month,  up 
until  the  end  of  April  he  had  spent 
more  than  $10,000  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

His  largest  monthly  expenditure  was 
$4,600  for  the  month  of  February 
which  produced  results  the  following 
month,  sales  moving  from  34.9  pack¬ 
ages  per  store  for  February  to  39.2  in 
March. 

EIditor  &  Publisher  learned  this 
week  that  a  competitor  in  the  pack¬ 
aged  soap  field  who  has  not  done  any 
large-scale  newspaper  advertising  for 
some  time,  next  month  will  launch  a 
$500,000  campaign  in  newspapers  from 
coast-to-coast.  This  drive,  it  was 
said,  is  in  part  resulting  from  the 
sales  record  of  the  product  of  which 
this  is  written. 

Among  Advertising  Folk 

BEINNEHT  BATES  has  resigned  as 

vice-president  of  Erwin- Wasey  & 
Co.  and  will  join  Brown  &  Thomas 
Advertising  Corp.  as  vice-president 
June  1.  He  was  formerly  copy  exec¬ 
utive  at  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Lennen  & 
Mitchell. 

J.  D.  McLean,  formerly  with  the 
Chicago  office  of  the  West-Holliday 
Co.  has  been  transferred  to  the  New 
York  office. 

Lloyd  Fischer  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has 
joined  the  W.  I.  Tracy  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York,  as  Account  Exec¬ 
utive. 

Thirteen  members  of  the  staff  of 
McCann-Erickson’s  London  office  are 
in  Britain’s  armed  services,  R.  W.  Sx. 
Hill,  manager  of  that  office  who  is 
currently  in  New  York,  said  yester¬ 
day.  Of  the  thirteen,  four  are  in  the 
Royal  Air  Force,  with  the  others  in 
the  signal  corps,  artillery,  infantry, 
tanks  and  the  navy. 

EIsther  Mary  Brennen,  president, 
Brennen  Advertising  Service,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  and  treasurer,  Los  Angeles  Ad¬ 
vertising  Women,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Los  Angeles  alumni  chap¬ 
ter,  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  this  week. 
Other  officers  are:  first  vice-president, 
Louise  Denny,  managing  editor.  Mod¬ 
ern  Woman;  second  vice-president, 
Virginia  Lindsay,  western  manager, 
Tom  Fizdale  Inc.,  agency,  Hollywood; 
third  vice-president.  Peggy  Guetter, 
publicity  director.  Western  Air  Lines; 
recording  secretary,  Nadine  Mason, 
reporter,  Los  Angeles  Times;  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary,  Betty  Keeler 
Lockridge,  free  lance;  treasurer,  Betty 
Hupp,  society  editor,  Los  Angeles 
Evening  Herald  and  Express;  archivist, 
Dorothy  Dell  Kelly,  reporter,  San 
Fernando  Sun. 

Cornelius  J.  Prins  has  been  named 
art  director  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc., 
it  was  announced  today.  He  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  agency's  art  studio 
for  the  past  three  years. 


John  P.  Cohane  has  joined  Sherman 
K.  Ellis  &  Company,  Chicago,  in  an 
executive  capacity. 

F.  T.  McCain,  director  of  media  for 
the  past  four  years  at  Evans  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Chicago,  has  resigned,  effective 
immediately  to  become  a  partner  of 
Bums  &  Potter,  Chicago  advertising 
agency  and  merchandising  counselors. 
In  his  new  association,  Mr.  McCain, 
in  addition  to  handling  media,  will 
function  as  general  manager  of  the 
firm. 

Hubert  Townsend,  for  the  past 
seven  years  art  director  of  Sherman 
K.  EHlis  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
been  elected  vice-president,  in  charge 
of  Art,  and  a  director  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  Glen  Jocelyn,  who  has  been 
with  the  agency  as  copy  director  since 
1934,  has  been  elected  vice-president, 
in  charge  of  copy,  and  a  director  of 
the  corporation.  George  Croll  has 
been  appointed  art  director,  and  Ar¬ 
thur  Eaton,  copy  director. 

William  B.  Briggs,  associated  with 
Buchanan  and  Company  for  many 
years,  has  joined  the  copy  department 
of  the  New  York  office  of  Weiss  and 
Geller,  Inc. 

Campaigns  and  Accounts 

THE  New  York  Central  System  will 

use  about  60  dailies  and  200  weeklies 
to  promote  a  naming  and  essay  con¬ 
test  in  New  York  state.  Opening  in¬ 
sertions  will  run  to  about  400  lines 
and  there  will  be  follow  up  copy. 
The  contest,  open  to  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,  is  to  obtain  names  for  cars  on 
the  new  Empire  State  Express.  Lord 
&  Thomas  is  the  agency. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  Co.,  Vincentown, 
N.  J.,  packers  of  tomato  products,  have 
appointed  Wettlin  and  Company,  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  J.,  as  their  agency. 

Heat  EIlements,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
manufacturers  of  Black  Heat,  a  new, 
patented,  non-luminous  heating  prod¬ 
uct,  and  Condor  Products  Corp.,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  garters, 
braces  and  suspenders,  have  appointed 
W.  I.  Tracy,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  ad¬ 
vertising  agents. 

Lane,  Benson  &  McClure,  Chicago 
agency,  is  planning  a  newspaper 
schedule  in  a  few  cities  on  Fernol 
Company,  Chicago  manufacturers  of  a 
reducing  concentrate  to  be  mixed 
with  grape  juice. 

Irving  J.  Rosenbloom  Co.,  Chicago 
agency,  is  now  handling  the  account 
of  E.  O.  Jackson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago 
liquor  firm  (House  of  Stuart  l^iskey) . 

Martin  A.  Pokrass- Advertising,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  appointed  to  direct  the 
account  of  Kurly  Kate  Corp.,  Chicago 
manufacturers  of  Stainless  sponge  for 
cleaning  household  utensils. 

Anfenger  Adv.  Agency,  St.  Louis,  is 
using  a  list  of  12  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  to  introduce  a  new  candy. 
Frozen  Chocolate  Shake  Stick,  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  Hollywood  Candy  Co.,  Cen- 
tralia,  Ill. 

■ 

AD  CLUB  DIRECTORS 

Five  new  directors  have  been  named 
by  the  Detroit  Adcraft  Club.  They 
are  Jesse  W.  Fleck,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Detroit  Times;  Thomas  F. 
Gessener,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Detroit  ^ison  Co.;  F.  Lee  Johnston, 
vice-president  of  Advertising  Ser¬ 
vices,  Inc.;  Fred  J.  Madel,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales  of  the  Borden 
Farm  Products  Co.  of  Michigan,  and 
Alfred  H.  McKeown,  manager  of  Sun¬ 
day  advertising  for  the  Detroit  News. 


P  &  G  to  Use  Papers 
In  $500x000  Drive 
On  Oxydol  Soap 

Further  proof  that  Procter  &  Gam- 
ble,  one  of  the  nation’s  biggest  adver¬ 
tisers,  is  reshuffling  its  advertising  ap¬ 
propriations  to  include  more  news¬ 
paper  space  was  seen  this  week  when 
the  company’s  Cincinnati  office  ad¬ 
mitted  that  it  would  shortly  launch  a 
half  million  dollar  black  and  white 
campaign  on  Oxydol. 

The  campaign,  tentatively  set  for 
a  month  from  now,  will  use  large 
space  in  papers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  In  recent  years  most  of  the 
Oxydol  appropriation  has  gone  into 
radio  with  a  limited  amount  of  color 
advertising  in  Sunday  newspaper  fea¬ 
ture  magazines. 

Procter  &  Gamble  recently  curtailed 
several  of  its  daytime  radio  programs, 
among  them  one  for  Oxydol,  but 
Cincinnati  denied  that  the  Oxydol 
newspaper  appropriation  represented 
part  of  the  saving  on  radio. 

The  advertising  expenditures  of  the 
giant  soap  company  have  been  care¬ 
fully  watched  since  the  radio  pro¬ 
grams  were  curtailed  and  Lever  Bros, 
entered  the  white  soap  field  with 
Swan.  To  meet  the  competition  of 
introductory  newspaper  campaigns  on 
Swan,  P  &  G  has  increased  its  news¬ 
paper  appropriation  for  Ivory  and 
has  sharpened  up  its  copy  to  meet  the 
claims  of  Swan  ads.  P  &  G  also  filed 
charges  in  court  that  the  Lever  prod¬ 
uct  was  an  unlawful  imitation  of  Ivory. 

Other  P  &  G  products  currently  be¬ 
ing  featured  in  newspaper  campaigns 
are  Chipso  which  is  in  large  space  in 
the  middle  west.  White  Naphtha  soap 
in  papers  on  the  West  Coast,  and 
Dash,  a  soap  powder  featured  in  a 
mail  offer  in  60  West  Coast  papers. 

The  Oxydol  account  is  handled 
through  the  Chicago  office  of  Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert,  Inc. 

Rooke  Heads  ABP; 
"Tell  All"  Continued 

W.  J.  Rooke,  president  of  the 
W.  R.  C.  Smith  Publishing  Company 
of  Atlanta,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Associated  Business  Papers  at 
the  annual  meeting  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va.,  May  15-17.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Roy  Wright,  editor  of  Railway 
Age,  Simmons-Boardman  Co.,  who 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  board 
succeeding  Mason  Britton,  of  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Company  now  with  the 
0PM  in  Washington.  Earl  Shaner, 
president  of  the  Penton  Publishing 
Co.,  Cleveland,  was  elected  vice- 
president  and  treasurer. 

Elected  to  the  executive  committee 
were  M.  A.  Williamson,  vice-president 
of  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  and  Joseph  Hil- 
dredth,  vice-president  of  the  Chilton 
Co.  Re-elected  to  the  committee  were: 
Kingsley  Rice,  president.  Technical 
Publishing  Co.,  Chicago;  Edgar  A. 
Becker,  vice-president  and  treasurer. 
Industrial  Press,  N.  Y.;  Charles  E. 
Price,  treasurer,  Keeney  Publishing 
Co.,  Chicago;  and  Andrew  J.  Haire, 
president,  Haire  Publishing  Co.,  N.  Y. 

S.  A.  Knisely  was  re-elected  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president. 

Theme  of  the  two-day  meeting  was 
to  develop  ways  to  tie  in  with  the 
ABP's  effort  to  help  the  advertiser 
get  more  for  his  advertising  dollar. 
The  Association  was  authorized  to 
continue  its  present  efforts  of  the  “Tell 
AH"  program. 
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graphs  from  Mr.  Drew’s  study: 


new  advertisers  for  the  newspaper. 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY  going  to  quote  you  a  few  para-  vise  ways  and  means  of  developing 


_  _  •  •  «  “  ‘An  exhaustive  study  of  our  own  Your  Advertising  Committee  realizes 

K  ^  T 1  n  a  1^1  ATin  O  records  revealed  that  the  bulk  of  this  that  the  SNPA  papers  alone  cannot  do 

V  f  X  \^X^X^7XXXO  space  did  not  go  into  radio,  was  not  the  job.  If  this  situation  is  corrected, 

^  H  M  W  transferred  to  local,  or  that  it  was  not  it  is  going  to  take  a  Herculean  effort 

r[|*^  M\  lost  to  our  newspaper  because  of  one  on  the  part  of  the  newspaper  busi- 

^  ^^X  w  X  X*  or  two  necessary  and  justified  rate  ness  as  a  whole,  after  all  the  facts 

_  increases.  have  been  ferreted  out.  But  your  Ad- 

By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT  “  ‘Rather,  we  found  that  nearly  half  vertising  Committee  believes  there 

i  X-  -j  «A  .  1  .  .  the  loss  (about  one  million  lines)  are  things  that  could  be  done  by 

ANpIBER  of  mterestmg  "^.“de-  A  study  of  Ae  rates  on  combina-  f^om  1929  to  1937  was  on  accounts  SNPA  newspapers  that  at  least  would 
lights  on  the  perenmd  question  of  tion  papers  will  show  ji^t  as  wide  if  that  had  actually  gone  out  of  business,  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and 
awripaper  rates  and  selling  practices  not  wider  variations  pre  you  find  « found  that  230,000  lines  could  some  of  them  might  in  a  small  way 
od  their  possible  effect  on  the  yol-  a  paper  with  about  half  the  circula-  fjg  classified  as  transferred  to  local,  overcome  some  of  the  obstacles  that 
one  of  linage  earned,  are  rontamed  tion  of  another  rombmation  with  a  we  found  a  long  list  of  are  placed  in  the  way  of  advertisers 

jg  annual  J*®  Advertis-  mii^um  rate  24%  KGHER.  simply  inactive  accounts.  The  latter  using  newspapers  by  newspapers 


B  the  annual  report  of  the  Advertis-  minimum  rate  24%  HIGHER. 


Bg  CommittTO  of  the  presCTted  Thero  examples  cited  are  not  just  included  those  who  had  closed  Mil-  themselves, 

gtheannpl  meeting  in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  isolated  cases  bp  others  almost  as  ^gukee  branches,  were  out  of  the  Comi 

to  week  by  H.  B.  Bradley,  chairman  outstanding  ^n  be  found  by  the  doz-  n^a^ket,  and  couldn’t  come  back  into 


newspapers 


Committee  So99estions 


- '  .7  , — a"  .  . —  r.  _  „  ,  , - '  . -  marxet,  ana  couiani  come  oacK  mio  t„_>  v 

of  the  commit^  and  advertismg  di-  ens.  To  find  the  most  glarmg  ex-  fhe  market  for  good  or  suflRcient  rea-  vou^  c^iUS  k  in 

«tor  of  Ae  Birmingham  News  and  amples  of  mequalities  m  rate  struc-  ^ons.  This  inactive  list  totalled  546,-  aCT^meTfuTe^ch  su wesson 
ige-Herald.  tures  you  must  compare  papers  m  oqq  lines  agreement,  out  eacn  suggestion  listed 

Included  in  the  report  were  the  re-  different  classifications.  One  of  the  « irm.  cnnnnn  v  i  a  •  a  recommended  by  one  or  more 

■Jts  of  a  studv  of  national  linaee  over  most  outstanding  is  a  naner  with  ®  600,0w  Imes  lost  in  automo-  members  of  the  Advertising  Commit- 


amples  of  mequalities  m  rate  struc-  g^ns.  This  inactive  list  totalled  546,- 

tures  you  must  compare  papers  m  oqo  lines. 

different  classifications.  One  of  the  ,, i  .  . 


nhs  of  a  study  of  national  linage  over  most  outstanding  is  a  paper  with  . .  ow.uw  imes  losi  m  auiomo-  memoere  or  me  Advertismg  Uommit- 

I  period  of  years,  made  by  the  Mil-  almost  four  times  the  circulation  of  seemed  smply  to  p  due  to  the  tee  as  his  or  their  opinion  of  what 

vtitkee  Journal  tending  to  show  that  another  paper  with  a  minimum  rate  out  of  busmess  of  thirteen  ac-  would  be  constructive  steps  in  the 

«re  than  30%  of  the  loss  of  national  13%  lower  and  neither  of  these  na-  ®ounte,  and  the  probable  explanation  solving  of  this  problem.  The  commit- 


■ore  than  ’30%  of  the  loss  of  national  13%  lower  and  neither  of  these  pa-  ^  i 

B  that  paper  was  the  result  of  pers  are  in  the  smaller  groups  studied  Chiysler,  and  General  Mo- 

idrertisers  going  out  of  business  where  you  would  expect  wider  varia-  ivmons,^ymg  e  munated 

nther  than  the  encroachment  of  other  tions.  competition,  havmg  completed  their 

_ _  AA  . .  missionary  work  of  creating  a  market, 

Tkf  onnMiiH<wt  wifli  a  nitm  Ro4e-Makla9  Theories  and  having  reached  a  point  where 

bJS  su£2tions  Ihi^  de^rve  care-  -  all  Imowthe  reasons  there  was  no  difficulty  in  selling  auto- 


that  Ford,  Chrysler,  and  General  Mo-  tee  realizes  none  of  these  suggestions 
tors  divisions,  having  eliminated  much  can  accomplish  anything  unless  adop- 
competition,  having  completed  their  ted  by  a  large  number  of  papers,  and 
missionary  work  of  creating  a  market,  the  more  standardized  the  selli^  of 
and  having  reached  a  point  where  newspaper  advertising  becomes,  the 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  selling  auto-  better  our  position  will  be  from  a 


for  some  of  the  wide  differences  in  mobiles,  no  longer  required  the  for-  competitive  standpoint. 


W  study  by  publishers  and  adver-  .^^es  shown  in  this  report  ^he  ^os-  mr— of  space 

s^Seiu’thaf  A^voKiU^aiJd  advertising  volume  in  a  market, 

song  siaiemem  xnai  me  yoiume  ana  ^j^e  concentration  of  a  paper’s  circu-  ....  v  i 

frequency  discount  plan  of  selling  has  j^e  market  potential,  and  com-  “Pf  } 


“Here  are  the  suggestions: 

“1.  THAT  RUN  OF  PAPER  COL- 


never  been  given  a  fair  diance. 

Local  Rato  Study  Mado 


“  ‘A  350,000  line  loss  on  financial  REQUIREMENTS  BE  STAND- 
could  not  be  laid  to  derelictions  in  ARDIZED  AS  FAR  AS  POSSIBLE 


_ —1  11—1  — 1.  •  .*!_  liuuiiA  iiuL.  icuu  lu  iii  -  - - - 

f  i  rit  ^  0“*-  sailing  or  operations-49  accounts  AS  TO  SIZE  AND  COST, 

establishment  of  a  rate,  but  I  am  sure  «  A  survev  of  color  reauir 


xocai  nare  estaoiisliment  ol  a  rate,  hut  1  am  sure  ,  ,  gone  out  of  business  and  banks  “A  survey  of  color  requirements  in 

After  announcing  that  during  the  a  study  of  this  report  on  SNPA  will  ^e^e^^o  longer  allowed  to  sell  «ecuri-  ^le  SNPA  territory  shows  that  re- 

ptst  year  a  survey  of  local  rates  of  force  you  to  the  conclusion  that  there  ti  s  ^  "  quirements  as  to  minimum  size  vary 

SNPA  members  had  been  completed,  are  at  least  two  definite  theories  in  nn  our  own  noliov  on  from  no  requirement  at  all  to  a  full 

Mr.  Bradley  said:  rate-making  prevailing  among  the  advertising-  legislation  and  P^g®-  ^'^d  extra  cost  for  black  and  one 

“In  the  study  of  papers  with  less  SNPA  papers.  On  the  one  hand  you  ,  ,  legislation- Ageing  out  of’busi-  fro*"  11%  ^  1®®%-  same 

than  5,000  circulation,  we  find  one  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  ,  a  .  come  inactive  survey  shows  that  papers  in  cities  of 

newspaper  with  92%  MORE  circula-  some  rate  cards  have  been  made  on  -n-j’—ne  to  comneting  media  gave  100,000  and  over  also  have  a  wide 

tion  than  another  newspaper  with  ex-  the  theory  of  getting  all  the  traffic  3^50*7  loss  or  IMOOO  lines^  in  variance  in  color  requirements.  The 

irtly  the  same  maximum  rate.  We  will  bear;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  ’  ’  ’  minimum  size  of  run  of  paper  color 

^1^^  c-j  j _ _ _ _ 1—  xu:-  _  xUaai.  -ai _  _  1 _ ]  medical.  .  i  .a. 


medical  '  minimum  size  of  run  of  paper  color 

ilso  find  two  newspapers  in  this  clas-  seems  that  others  were  established  <c-  /  „;„i,a  j-  accepted  in  these  cities  vary  from  584 

sfication  with  a  94%  circulation  dif-  with  the  idea  in  mind  of  giving  the  a/ -„a  to  a  full  page,  and  charges  for 

ference  with  a  4%  difference  in  mini-  advertiser  just  as  much  as  possible  #  u  ^  u-rti,  (uinnn  black  and  one  color  vary  greatly. 

dollar.  Which  of  these  theories  f  "arand"  Ais  dasSfic^S  “The  only  way  an  advertiser  could 

In  ^e  5-  to  10,000  circulation  class,  ^  the  correct  method,  your  Advertis-  fJom’the  1929  figure  of  584,-  buy  the  markets  in  cities  over  100,000 

«  find  two  wi*  a  circulation  mg  Committee  is  not  Prepared  to  say  ^  population  in  the  South  for  a  color 

ififference  of  84%  and  the  same  max-  but  we  do  feel  that  the  following  of  .  .  not  attributable  campaign  and  be  sure  his  copy  would 

imum  rate.  While  another  paper  in  two  widely  different  theories  in  rate-  .  »  u  ’  #  a,  be  accented  bv  all  newsoaners  would 

rt.'  •  1  A-  1  •  -  •  ua  u  ui  to  any  fault  of  the  newspaper  as  an  accepiea  ny  aii  newspapers  wouia 

this  group  has  57%  MORE  circulation  making  might  be  responsible  in  a  _d„-_Ai_:ng  medium  Certainlv  com-  be  in  full  page  size,  and  then  he  would 

and  a  minimum  rate  51%  LESS.  small  way  for  the  position  in  which  aja;  Ijj  a  ^ke  this  volume  have  to  close  his  mind  to  the  fact  that 
“In  in  >>i;nnn  fin,!,,  u.  petition  aia  not  taxe  tnis  volume  _  _  _ 


“In  the  10-  to  25,000  group,  we  find  newspaper  advertising  now  finds  it 
1  paper  with  5%  LESS  drculation  self. 

and  a  maximum  rate  50%  HIGHER  “Elach  year,  for  the  past  severs 
than  another  paper  in  this  classifies-  years,  your  Advertising  Committe 


away  from  us.’ 

“I  am  sure  that  a  similar  study  on 


he  was  paying  more  than  four  times 
as  much  of  a  premium  for  color  in 


“Each  year,  for  the  past  several  i  u.ai  a  su.mar  :,iuuy  u..  some  papers  as  others, 

years,  your  Advertising  Committee  other  newspapers  will  reveal  some  of  ,  . 


anotner  paper  m  uiis  c.a^.nca-  years,  your  ^aver  ising  i^ommiuee  A  s  ud7  is  being  “As  long  as  this  condition  prevails, 

ten.  Also,  we  find  a  paper  with  5%  has  taken  notice  of  the  fact  in  its  re-  “le  same  lacK.  a  stuay  is  oeing  advertiser  wanting  color  will  have 

LESS  circulation  and  a  minimum  rate  port  that  the  trend  in  national  adver-  rood®  on  the  Birmin^am  I4ews  and  Week  or  the  American 

84%  HIGHER.  tising  continues  downward.  The  dis-  the  Atlanta  Journal.  These  two  ^  *  Ttoto  L™ 

“In  the  15-  to  30,000  classification,  couraging  fact  is  that  up  to  the  pres-  studies  shoifid  prove  interesting  in  ,  THAT  A  MINIMUM  REOUIRE- 

I  we  have  a  paper  with  15%  LESS  cir-  ent  time  very  little  if  anything  has  fb^t  they  will  give  us  a  check  to  see  rpQ  -j-jjg  DEPTH  RE- 


dilation  than  another  member  of  this  been  done  to  rectify,  if  it  can  be  “  approximately  the  same  conditions  FOR  NATIONAL  ADS  BE 

I  group  and  a  maximum  advertising  rectified,  this  condition.  prevail  in  the  South  as  prevail  in  g'p^jqp^j^jjj^ED. 

I  rate  87%  HIGHER.  While  in  this  same  “A  most  interesting  study  on  this  Milwaukee.  “Most  studies  on  this  subject  seem 

group,  one  paper  with  15%  LESS  cir-  downward  trend  in  national  advertis-  “Mr.  Drew’s  report  proves  pretty  ^  agree  that  at  least  one  inch  in 

dilation  had  a  minimum  rate  32%  ing  fell  into  my  hands  a  few  days  ago.  conclusively  that  there  is  nothing  that  depth  for  each  column  in  width  should 

Higher.  The  study  was  made  by  Mr.  R.  K.  can  be  done  that  would  enable  us  to  jjg  ^^e  minimum  established. 

“In  the  30-  to  50,000  group,  we  find  Drew  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Mr.  get  back  50%  to  60%  of  the  national  Standardized  Rat*  Cards 

*  paper  with  53%  MORE  circulation  Drew  is  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  linage  that  newspapers  have  lost  since  ,  THAT  RATF  CARDS  BE 

Mid  a  maximum  rate  5%  LESS  than  too  many  opinions  as  to  why  this  the  peak  because  this  business  has  cTAMr)ARDI7ED  AS  FAR  AS  IT  IS 

»other  paper  in  this  group.  We  also  constant  loss  in  national  advertising  not  gone  to  radio  or  other  competing  pqoctdt  r  and  THAT  THE  DIF- 

find  a  paper  with  34%  MORE  circu-  continues  and  not  enough  actual  media  but  simply  does  not  exist  be-  pEPEfT-TqAL  BETWEEN  RETAIL 

Ution  and  a  minimum  rate  15%  LESS,  facts.  In  order  to  get  some  facts,  he  cause  the  advertiser  either  has  gone  GENERAL  BE  LESSENED  AT 

“In  the  50-  to  75,000  group,  we  have  made  a  comparison  between  national  out  of  business  or  a  different  com-  j-ygj^Y  OPPORTUNITY  INSTEAD 

*  paper  with  15%  LESS  circulation  linage  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  in  petitive  situation  now  exists  in  the  WIDENED 


Standardized  Rat*  Cards 

“3.  THAT  RATE  CARDS  BE 
STANDARDIZED  AS  FAR  AS  IT  IS 


Ilian  another  paper  and  a  maximum  1929,  1937  and  in  1940  and  developed  industry.  Our  problem  is  to  find  out 

fate  88%  HIGHER  and  a  minimum  a  very  interesting  picture.  In  1929,  what  we  can  do  to  attract  back  to 

fate  90%  HIGHEIR.  the  Milwaukee  Journal  carried  5,363i,-  newspapers  that  part  of  this  loss  that 


“In  the  making  of  new  rate  cards. 


fate  90%  HIGHEIR.  the  Milwaukee  Journal  carried  5,363i,-  newspapers  that  part  of  this  loss  that  give  as  inuch  consideration  as  you  can 

“In  the  75-  to  100,000  classification  705  lines  of  national  advertising.  In  it’s  still  possible  to  get  back,  which,  the  thought  of  how  it  will  affect 
and  over,  we  also  find  quite  a  varia-  1940,  they  carried  2,604,557  lines,  a  by  the  way,  is  a  tremendous  amount  f  nn 

lion  in  rates  as  to  circulation  but  the  loss  of  2,761,248  lines,  or  51%.  Mr.  of  business— and  if  it  could  be  done,  ^HAl  MEKCHANUIMNO 

•fifferences  are  not  quite  so  outstand-  Drew  was  interested  in  finding  out  would  solve  the  national  advertising  Vq  Vo  pncqiBT  F  ^ 

ing  from  a  percentage  basis  as  in  the  just  where  this  loss  occurred  and  what  problems.  But  even  more  important,  ^  rUbbH#L  . 

other  groups.  if  anything  could  be  done  about  it.  and  possibly  an  easier  task,  is  to  de-  (Continued  oji  page  16) 
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Publishers  Asked 
To  Hove  Fcdth 
In  Navy  Censors 

Belief  in  Those  Who  Ask 
Story  on  Picture 
Deletions 

Boston,  May  20 — William  Dwight, 
managing  editor,  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript,  was  re-elected  president 
by  the  New  England  Daily  Newspaper 
Association  at  the  annual  meeting 
here  today,  then  the  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  adjourned  to  a  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Copley  Plaza  to  hear  a 
timely  discussion  of  ways  and  means 
of  cooperation  between  the  U.  S.  Navy 
and  the  New  England  press. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Herbert  A. 
Ellis,  public  relations  officer  in  charge 
of  headquarters,  First  Naval  District, 
told  the  Association  that  this  week’s 
shift  in  the  public  relations  responsi¬ 
bility  (from  intelligence  to  Secretary 
Knox)  “is  going  to  be  most  advan¬ 
tageous  to  both  the  Navy  and  the 
press.  The  very  nature  of  the  work 
of  the  organization  with  which  it  was 
formerly  connected  (i.e.,  the  intelli¬ 
gence  branch)  was  such  as  to  create 
a  tendency  to  handle  public  relations 
in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  efforts 
of  the  organization  itself,  that  is,  the 
tendency  was  to  withhold  rather  than 
give  information.” 

Other  Officers 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Dwight,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  re-elected  all  its  officers  for 
another  year:  vice-president,  Orvin  G. 
Andrews,  New  London  (Conn.)  Day; 
secretary,  Stanley  T.  Black,  Pawtucket 
(R.  I.)  Times;  treasurer,  Charles  L. 
Fuller,  Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise. 

Only  woman  at  the  meeting  was 
Mrs.  William  G.  Dwight,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Holyoke  Transcript- 
Telegram,  who  is  now  in  her  50th  year 
as  a  newspaperwoman.  Mrs.  Dwight 
is  the  mother  of  the  Association’s 
president. 

Commander  Ellis  observed  that  “co¬ 
operation  between  the  Navy  and  the 
press  has  always  been  splendid,  and 
I  am  sure  it  will  continue  so.  How¬ 
ever,  in  times  of  national  emergency, 
because  of  the  necessity  for  restrict¬ 
ing  certain  information,  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  this  cooperation  being  strained 
a  bit. 

“The  transition  from  peacetime  re¬ 
leases  to  releases  in  time  of  national 
emergency  is  where  the  rub  may 
come.  Unless  there  is  actual  shooting 
going  on,  all  of  us  .are  prone  to  retain 
the  peacetime  psychology,  that  is,  to 
think  and  act  pretty  much  as  we  do  in 
peacetime.  As  a  result  of  this  peace¬ 
time  thinking  during  an  emergency, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  see  the  necessity 
for  a  tightening  up  on  certain  types  of 
information. 

Have  Faith 

“When  we  can’t  understand,  we 
must  have  faith;  so  I  say  to  you  when 
you  cannot  understand  why  you  are 
asked  not  to  publish  certain  types  of 
news  or  carry  certain  types  of  pic¬ 
tures  concerning  your  Navy,  you  must 
have  faith  in  the  person  who  asks  you 
to  forego  the  publishing  of  such  items. 
This  should  be  easy  for  you,  because 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  from  whom 
all  orders  and  policies  of  this  nature 
originate,  is  a  newspaperman  of  long 
standing — a  man  who  knows  the  game 
from  the  ground  up,  and  must  love  it 
as  all  newspapermen  do. 

“War  or  national  emergency  means 
sacrifices,”  continued  the  speaker.  “It 
means  to  newspapermen  that  they 
must  be  ready  and  willing  to  look  a 
wonderful  piece  of  copy  in  th?  face 


and  heave  it  into  the  wastebasket 
without  thinking  they  are  martyrs  to 
a  narrow-visioned,  short-sighted,  un¬ 
imaginative  sailorman.” 

The  Commander  made  several  spe- 
cifis  suggestions  as  to  how  the  press 
can  cooperate  with  the  Naval  public 
relations  department.  Among  them: 
“(1)  By  starting  out  with  the  premise 
that  those  charged  with  public  rela¬ 
tions  duties  are  really  sincere  in  their 
desire  to  give  the  press  everything 
they’ve  got.  (2)  By  using  headlines 
instead  of  scare  heads.  (3)  By  keep¬ 
ing  to  the  facts  and  not  intimating, 
insinuating,  alleging,  supposing  or 
understanding.  (4)  By  giving  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  favorable  publicity. 

(5)  By  checking  when  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  news  should  be  published. 

(6)  By  assigning  a  man  for  liaison 
with  the  public  relations  office  (we 
will  try  to  make  it  worth  while  to  the 
papers  to  assign  a  man  to  this  work), 

(7)  By  accepting  for  consultation  and 
use  this  office’s  ideas  for  cartoons.” 
He  also  suggested  publication  of  more 
naval  pictures,  more  contests  to  main¬ 
tain  public  interest  in  the  Navy,  and 
sending  tearsheets  of  Navy  stories  to 
the  public  relations  office  of  the  dis¬ 
trict. 


Wounded  AP  Reporter 
Returning  to  U.  S. 

Robert  St.  John,  Associated  Press 
war  correspondent  who  was  wounded 
in  the  leg  in  Greece  recently,  at¬ 
tempted  to  resign  in  Cairo  because  he 
was  incapacitated,  but  Kent  Cooper, 
AP  general  manager,  refused  to  accept 
his  resignation,  according  to  the  AP 
house  organ. 

The  story,  an  illuminating  com¬ 
mentary  on  a  war  correspondent’s  life, 
is  told  in  the  following  exchange  of 
cablegrams: 

St.  John  to  “Kenper”  (Kent  Coop¬ 
er): 

“NERVES  SHOT  LEG  WOUNDS 
BOTHERING  HEALTH  UNDERMINED 
RESULTS  MONTHS  24  HOUR  GRIND 
THEN  FOUR  WEEKS  FLIGHT.  DOCTOR 
SUGGESTS  RETURN  AMERICA  IM 
MEDIATELY  THEREFORE  RESPECT¬ 
FULLY  SUBMIT  RESIGNATION  PLAN¬ 
NING  CATCH  FIRST  AVAILABLE 
TRANSPORTATION.” 

“Kenper”  to  St.  John: 

“U.NACCEPT  RESIGN.ATION  SYMP.V 
THIZE  DEEPLY  THOROUGHLY  UNDER¬ 
STAND  GLADLY  APPROVE  RETURN- 
SALARY  CONTINUING  AND  CAN  WE 
HELP  YOU  AND  MRS.  ST.  JOHN  WITH 
TRANSPORTATION  OR  ANY  OTHER 
POSSIBLE  WAY  .AS  RECOMPENSE 
YOUR  MAGNIFICENT  SERVICE  AFFEC¬ 
TIONATE  REGARDS.” 

NAMES  CUEirrS  IN  ADS 

Johns-Manville  Corp.  is  using  63 
newspapers  in  steel  centers  to  adver¬ 
tise  the  role  of  the  steel  industry  in 
national  defense.  The  campaign,  fea¬ 
turing  copy  written  by  well-known 
authors,  will  also  tell  the  defense  story 
of  other  large  industries  that  are 
clients  of  Johns-Manville.  These  in¬ 
clude  the  automotive,  oil,  chemical, 
and  shipbuilding  industries.  For  each 
new  industry  advertised,  a  new  news¬ 
paper  schedule  will  be  set  up  to  cover 
the  appropriate  centers.  The  prelim¬ 
inary  ads  measure  150  lines  on  four 
columns,  and  are  written  by  Lowell 
Thomas.  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 
handles  the  account. 

■ 

THOMPSON  RETURNING 

Milo  Thompson  left  Buenos  Aires 
May  15  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bogota, 
Colombia,  en  route  to  New  York  on 
the  return  leg  of  his  first  tour  of  South 
America  since  he  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  La  Prensa  Asociada,  an  affili¬ 
ate  in  charge  of  Associated  Press 
affairs  in  Latin  America. 
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NAVY  PRESS  CHIEF 

Adopting  as  his  keynote  the  words  of 
George  Creel,  that  "censorship  is  danger¬ 
ous  because  it  would  tend  to  undermine 
the  public's  confidence  in  all  news,”  Rear 
Admiral  Arthur  J.  Hepburn  has  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  the  Navy.  The  Admiral's  first 
request  for  voluntary  censorship  asked  an 
extension  of  the  ban  against  news  of 
foreign  ship  arrivals  to  include  the  vessels 
of  friendly  neutral  nations.  Asked  whether 
he  intended  to  tighten  or  relax  the  existing 
limits  of  voluntary  censorship,  Admiral 
Hepburn  replied  it  is  "too  early"  to  say. 


Mutual  Aiiiliates 
"Not  Taking  Sides" 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Your  ar¬ 
ticle  on  page  5  of  the  May  17th  issue 
concerning  the  formation  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Mutual  Affiliates  association 
is  somewhat  in  error.  The  group  was 
formed  to  advance  the  combined  in¬ 
terests  of  the  individual  affiliates  of 
Mutual.  It  has  not  taken  sides  in 
disapproving  Mutual’s  stand  on  the 
FCC  chain  report  or  the  present 
ASCAP-MBS  contract.  It  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  examine  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  the  MBS-ASCAP  deal 
as  they  may  affect  individual  station’s 
operations.  The  group  proposes  to 
work  FOR  and  WITH  the  network, 
and  is  first  of  all  in  favor  of  helping 
Mutual  keep  “mutual”  as  well  as 
progress.  Our  membership  consists 
of  affiliates  who  voted  “yes”  and  “no” 
on  the  ASCAP  question,  but  who  now 
look  forward  to  more  orderly  consid¬ 
eration  of  such  important  questions  by 
all  affiliates  in  the  future,  rather  than 
accepting  blindly  the  recommendations 
of  member  stations  and  stockholders. 

S.  A.  CiSLER, 
General  Manager,  Station 
WGRC,  Louisville. 


BILL  FOR  PHOTO  BAN 

Washington,  May  22 — The  Senate 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  will  act  “be¬ 
fore  very  long”  on  a  pending  bill 
which  would  prohibit  any  person  not 
officially  authorized,  from  photograph¬ 
ing  or  sketching  any  land,  sea  or  air 
facility  of  the  Navy  Department. 
News  photographs  would  be  included 
in  the  prohibition.  Forbidden  to  cam¬ 
eramen  under  penalty  of  a  maximum 
fine  of  $1,000,  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  a  year— or  both — are  “any 
vessel,  aircraft,  installation,  equip¬ 
ment”  or  “any  navy  yard,  naval  sta¬ 
tion,  or  other  naval  reservation  or 
places  used  for  national  defense  pur¬ 
poses  by  the  Navy  Department.” 

■ 

O.  W.  KAYE  INJURED 

Orin  W.  Kaye,  Chicago  Times  cor¬ 
respondent  in  London,  was  slightly 
injured  by  a  bomb  last  week. 


Ford  Quietly 
Launching  New 
Six  Cylinder 


By  HIL  F.  BEST 
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Detroit,  May  20— The  autcimolr;:;, 
industry  is  riding  the  crest  of  O 
maddest  retail  whirl  ever  given  ^ 
products.  Because  of  this  mad 
mand  for  1941  models  most  manufit/ 
turers  will  continue  this  year’s  mo  ' 
until  early  August,  it  is  believed  1 
in  Detroit. 

July  being  the  last  month  thatl 
automobile  industry  can  operate  u 
out  restriction  laid  down  by  the  1. 
curtailment  order,  helps  bear  out  i 
thought. 

Earlier  this  year  this  writer 
comment  by  pointing  out  that  e«i^ 
manufacturers  were  storing  up 
models — this  reserve  is  now  gone  i 
when  the  1941  model  season  e, 
there  will  be  no  stock  of  old  can.  1 
August  will  be  a  big  month  in  fe 
presentation  of  the  1942  model  caiv  Hu< 
the  change  over  will  be  made  withes 
any  effort,  with  little  or  no  retooiiq  y  his 
on  the  1942  models.  ij^he 

If  John  Q.  Public  liked  the  19( 
motors  and  the  fact  that  he  bou^  lie  said 
them  or  will  buy  them  to  the  tune  c  Its.  B; 
over  5  million  before  the  model  yes  till  res 
ends,  then  he  will  like  the  1942  mot:  iad  no 
because  there  will  be  practically  ^j|| 
change  if  he  lifts  the  hood.  . 

Ford  dealers  in  the  Detroit  area  ati  ■  ^ j 
getting  initial  shipments  of  the  fin 
six  cylinder  Ford  engine  ever  offered  ^  jj  g 
through  Ford  dealers  to  the  publk. 
Because  of  the  Ford  defense  pro-  -j  ph 
gram,  availability  of  raw  materials, 
labor  troubles  and  so  forth,  the  pro-  ^ 
duction  has  been  and  is  liable  to  ecu-  . 
tinue  to  be  limited.  Formal  ar.- 
nouncement  of  the  new  Ford  six  c\>  ^  ‘j, 
inder  engine  will  undoubtedly  lx 
withheld  until  they  are  made  avail-  ^ 
able  on  the  1942  model  production, 

With  a  price  differential  not  acj 
different  (around  $25)  than  those  i  ^  ^ 
other  manufacturers  that  produce  sa 
and  eight  cylinder  models,  if'*  ■_  jj 
cylinder  Ford  motor  isn’t  expected:: 
create  a  great  deal  of  excitement,  ei-  jjj. 
cept  from  economy  standpoint 
Principal  features  will  be  the  fe  ^ 
that  the  motor  will  be  85-90  horse-  g 
power  like  the  present  V-8  and  itw« 
be  interchangeable  with  the  presG:  ugf  , 
Ford  V-8.  Ul  g 

Incidentally  we  are  informed  td  to 
6  cylinder  Ford  Motors  installed  i: 
trucks  have  been  delivered.  And  fe  (the 
several  months  now  a  careful  checi  gfl  ] 
of  operating  cost  and  engine  perfonr-  Qg  , 
ance  has  been  kept.  ie  L( 

August  will  be  the  month  for  tk 
1942  model  debuts.  It  will  also  be  tk  27^ 
month  when  we’ll  get  the  news  ct  k  a 
taxes.  The  automobile  tax  is  ne* 
314%  and  if  you  multiply  that  abcct  tirll; 
three  times  you’ll  come  very  near  to  tw  ) 
the  federal  tax  to  be  paid  on  ffiaiii 
models — about  10%.  #  t 

Another  permy  a  gallon  on  gasolin  trote 
isn’t  too  far  fetched.  Both  of  th*s  ace  v 
taxes  plus  the  20%  curtailment  ci 
production  will  help  keep  new  cs 
demands  by  the  public  from  serious); 
competing  with  vital  defense  needs.  ^ 

HOTTELET  TRIAL  NEAREI  g 

Completion  of  the  preliminary  P^ 
lice  investigation  of  the  case  of  Rich'  le^ 
ard  C.  Hottelet,  of  the  Berlin  Unit#  pg^  ^ 
Press  staff,  who  was  arrested  Mard 


was  announced  in  Berlin  May  15.  ^Oiac 
indication  was  given  of  what  the  S 
charges  might  be  or  before  what  cou 
the  trial  would  take  place,  probably 
August.  pc 
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lugh  Byas  On 
Irrival  Here  Soys 
]e  Will  Retire 


Veteran  N.  Y.  Times  Far 
Eastern  Correspondent 
Was  in  Tokyo  30  Years 

Hugh  Byas,  veteran  Far  Eastern 
^flsspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
the  London  Times,  who  can  look 

^  henf  _  back  on  three 

decades  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Orient, 
arrived  in  New 
York  recently 
and  announced 
that  he  was  re¬ 
tiring  “indefi¬ 
nitely.” 

The  65  -  year- 
old  Scotchman,  a 
British  subject, 
who  is  the  dean 
of  Far  Eastern 
c  o  r  r  e  s  pondents, 
gave  no  reason 
toolini  [jf  his  decision  to  retire  other  than 
iat  he  has  “had  enough.”  He  intends 
e  19(  saying  in  New  York  for  a  fortnight, 
hc-ji  ■»  laid,  after  which  he  will  go  with 
tune  I  fcj.  Byas  to  New  England  where  he 
ya  rj]  rest  for  the  summer.  He  said  he 
'  mota  ad  not  made  plans  after  that. 

%  »  Will  Not  Write  Book,  Lecture 
•  Three  decades  of  service  in  one  post 
®  iould  provide  much  material  for  an 
™  :tobiography,  but  not  for  Mr.  Bias, 
i;  b  firm  in  his  decision  not  to  write 
P™*  book,  especially  one  about  himself. 
^  I”®*  is  philosophy  is  that  a  newspaper- 
ilena.!  should  be  judged  by  his  daily 
le  pa-  ,,.5  reports  rather  than  by  his  ex- 
to  COT-  :{3  anjj  personal  experiences. 

Mr.  Byas,  who  left  Tokyo  April  5 
8  Japanese  steamer,  on  the  best  of 
^  !»]ations  with  Japanese  dignitaries 
itb  whom  he  had  become  close 
3nds  through  the  years,  also  will 
jure  lecturing,  he  said.  He  gave  a 
f  talk  last  week  before  a  small 
®  “up  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
^  in  New  York,  but  he  shuns  the 
fcllight  otherwise. 

Mr.  Byas,  an  amiable  person  ad- 
,  .  ^"■cd  to  cigars,  broke  into  newspaper- 

sg  while  still  a  youth  as  a  reporter 
weekly,  the  Alloa  Jour- 
*  “  ul,  where  he  remained  a  few  years, 
pr«««  iSr  moving  on  to  the  Rand  Daily 
^  in  Johannesburg,  South  Africa, 
si  to  the  London  Times.  In  1914, 
^  J  Tokyo  as  managing  editor 

I  j  iihe  Japan  Advertiser  and  remained 
-til  1922. 

jrfont-  went  back  that  year  to  work  for 
■-  London  Times  and  other  news- 
for  w  spers  and  as  a  free-lancer,  but  re- 
ben*  ned  to  Tokyo  in  1926  as  editor  of 
;ws  «  <  Advertiser  and  as  Tokyo  cor- 
is  no*  spondent  of  the  London  Times, 
t  aboiS  iortly  thereafter  he  was  appointed 
near  to  tw  York  Times  correspondent.  He 
m  IJC  siained  as  Advertiser  editor  from 
26  to  1930,  resigning  that  year  to 
;aiolin  ?Tote  his  full  time  to  his  correspond- 
f  th«  Ke  work  for  the  two  Times  i>apers. 

fw  o  U.  S.  War 

rioud]  ^hig  the  “purge”  of  British  news- 
le^  in  Japan  last  year,  Mr. 

N  escaped  without  even  a  repri- 
VRB  attesting  to  the  high  regard  in 
liA  he  was  held  by  Japanese  au- 
wities.  However,  like  every  other 
T’nitd  correspondent,  he  was  spied 
and  mentioned,  although  not  by 
‘  '  ***>  in  news  matter  released  from 

Army  Headquarters, 
fid  ,**®'^ing  U.S. -Japanese  relations, 
commented  that  the  Jap- 
Ki«i  '***  want  above  all  else  to  avoid 
at«y  mud  conflict  with  this  coimtry.  Like 
*  German  and  Russian  General 


aval. 

:tion. 

ot 
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Army  Staffs,  he  pointed  out,  the  Jap¬ 
anese  High  Command  lives  in  dread 
of  a  war  on  two  fronts.  This  is 
especially  pronounced  in  the  case  of 
the  Japanese  because  their  military 
machine  is  bogged  in  China  and  1,000,- 
000  soldiers  of  Nippon  are  necessary  to 
administer  that  Chinese  territory  al¬ 
ready  occupied. 

The  Germans,  he  said,  are  running 
the  show  in  Tokyo,  Nazi  representa¬ 
tives  holding  important  positions  in 
the  Home  Office,  the  Post  Office  and 
in  the  Education  and  other  depart¬ 
ments.  Nazi  and  newspaper  men  of 
other  Fascist  nations  are  accorded 
special  privileges  by  Japanese  au¬ 
thorities,  while  U.S.,  British  and  other 
newsmen  have  lost  theirs,  Mr.  Byas 
said. 

For  example,  he  stated.  Axis  news¬ 
men  are  permitted  to  use  government 
automobiles  without  charge  while 
other  newsmen  cannot  even  hire  cabs. 
There  is  no  point  in  buying  a  car,  he 
continued,  because  the  authorities  do 
not  permit  other  than  Axis  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  buy  gasoline.  This,  he 
pointed  out,  is  part  of  a  vast  govern¬ 
ment  program  to  “freeze”  out  news¬ 
men  not  sympathetic  to  Japan’s 
Greater  East  Asia  Policy.  The  brunt 
of  it,  however,  is  being  borne  more 
by  British  representatives  than  others 
because  Japanese  propaganda  has 
taught  the  Japanese  to  regard  Great 
Britain  as  its  traditional  enemy. 

■ 

Circulators  Resolve 
To  Increase  Rates 

Gearhart,  Ore.,  May  21 — Subscrip¬ 
tion  rates  of  newspapers  throughout 
the  Pacific  Northwest  should  be  in¬ 
creased,  circulation  managers  of  news¬ 
papers  from  Utah  to  the  Coast  and 
from  Oregon  north  to  the  Western 
Canadian  provinces  agreed  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  Monday  and  Tuesday  at  this  sea- 
coast  resort. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  verbal¬ 
ly  and  in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
group,  reported  David  H.  Smith  of 
Portland,  secretary-treasurer.  Con¬ 
tinually  increasing  costs  makes  such 
an  increase  in  circulation  revenue  es¬ 
sential,  it  was  asserted.  Circulations 
are  rising  continually,  increasing  the 
production  costs,  with  little  change  of 
increasing  revenue  from  advertising 
immediately,  it  was  pointed  out. 

The  Northwest  meeting  was  the 
second  newspaper  executives  session 
at  Gearhart  in  three  days,  the  Western 
Conference,  representing  metropolitan 
newspapers  of  the  west,  met  Saturday 
to  discuss  reports  on  labor  laws,  taxes 
and  regulations  and  confer  with  James 
Shryock,  managing  director  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  P.  M. 
Knox,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  chair¬ 
man;  J.  A.  Grant,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times,  vice-chairman;  and  David  H. 
Smith,  Portland,  Ore.,  secretary-trea¬ 
surer,  were  re-elected. 

Barney  G.  Cameron  of  Seattle,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Scripps  League  of  News¬ 
papers,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association. 


HARVESTER  CIGAR  5^ 


LOCAL  TOUCH 

Fifty  newspapers  are  currently  carrying 
these  Harvester  cigar  ads  which  are  local- 
iied  with  news  items  of  1900  from  each 
paper's  morgue.  Before  running  the  cam¬ 
paign  the  agency — Erwin,  Wasey — asked 
each  paper  on  the  schedule  to  submit 
their  items  for  approval.  These  were 
edited  and  returned  with  instructions  that 
they  be  inserted  in  the  ad.  A  booklet 
containing  some  of  the  best  items  sub¬ 
mitted  is  offered  in  the  ad. 


CAKE  ADS  SUCCESSFUL 

Preliminary  reports  on  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Baking  Company’s  current  cam¬ 
paign  in  southern  newspapers  show 
that  the  company  was  justified  in  ex¬ 
pecting  that  with  newspapers  they 
could  take  full  advantage  of  the  in¬ 
creased  consumer  buying  power  re¬ 
sulting  from  national  defense  ex¬ 
penditures.  The  campaign,  featuring 
Southern  Redi-Cut  cake,  is  appearing 
in  151  newspapers  in  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Florida.  Freitag  Advertising  Agency 
of  Atlanta,  which  placed  the  account, 
had  a  research  organization  conduct  a 
survey  of  consumer  opinion  in  test 
cities  before  launching  the  full  cam¬ 
paign.  The  survey  showed  that  the 
time  was  ripe  to  introduce  a  new 
product  and  13  week  contracts  were 
drawn  up.  Newspaper  ads  are  backed 
up  with  transcribed  radio  announce¬ 
ments  over  38  southern  radio  stations. 
Eighty-eight  truck  posters  are  also 
being  used. 

■ 

4  Dailies  Win  Awards 
At  Ad  Meeting 

At  the  spring  convention  of  the  In¬ 
terstate  Advertising  Manager’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  State  College,  Pa.,  on  May 
16,  17,  cash  awards  and  certificates 
of  merit  were  presented  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  newspapers  by  Donald  W. 
Davis  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
judges: 

Norristown  Times-Herald  for  best 
individual  advertisement;  Bethlehem 
Globe-Times  for  best  series  of  adver¬ 
tisements;  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier 
Post  for  best  special  page;  Pottstown 
Mercury  for  best  promotional  adver¬ 
tisement. 


SENATE  PASSES  $7,500,000  OGR  BILL 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  May  20 — Differing  only  slightly  from  the  House  ver¬ 
sion,  the  Senate  today  passed  and  sent  to  conference  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Office  of  Government  Reports  on  a  permanent  basis  under  an  appropriation 
of  $1,500,000  a  year.  The  measure  was  amended  in  the  Senate  to  preclude 
the  distribution  of  films  or  radio  scripts  or  radio  transcriptions,  under  an 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio.  Other  amendments, 
including  a  proposal  to  limit  the  annual  appropriation  to  $750,000,  were 
rejected.  Senate  Republican  members,  led  by  Senator  James  J.  Davis  of 
Pennsylvania,  sought  to  block  passage  of  the  measure  with  an  attack  con¬ 
demning  the  bill  on  the  grounds  that  the  agency  “could  be  made  overnight 
into  a  government  censorship  bureau.”  Opponents  contended  that  the  Office 
of  Government  Reports  could  be  used  as  a  fimnel  through  which  to  direct  all 
information  given  out  by  the  public  about  government  activities.  The  House 
Thursday  refused  to  accept  Senate  amendments. 


J.  H.  Woods,  Calgary 
Publisher,  Dies  at  73 

Calcary,  Alta.,  May  21 — President 
of  South  Western  Publishers’  Ltd., 
owners  of  the  Calgary  Herald,  J.  H. 
Woods,  73,  for  over  a  quarter-century 
a  force  in  Western  Canadian  affairs, 
died  late  last  night  at  his  home  in 
Calgary. 

Known  as  a  goodwill  ambassador 
for  Canada,  he  was  at  different  times 
chairman  of  the  Canadian  section  of 
the  Empire  Press  Union  and  of  the 
Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
retired  from  active  newspaper  work  in 
1936  and  had  been  ill  for  the  past  few 
months. 

Native  of  Quebec  he  worked  on  the 
Toronto  Mail  and  Empire  and  Mon¬ 
treal  Herald  before  coming  to  Cal¬ 
gary. 

Mr.  Woods  was  prominently  identi¬ 
fied  with  ;he  development  of  co-op¬ 
erative  news  gathering  associations, 
serving  as  a  director  and  later,  1925- 
28,  as  president  of  the  Canadian  Press. 
Previously  he  was  a  director  of  the 
Western  Associated  Press,  a  pioneer  in 
the  co-operative  news  service  field. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Canadian 
Press  delegation  which  visited  Britain 
and  France  and  the  western  front  in 
the  first  great  war  as  guests  of  the 
Allied  Governments.  He  was  a  for¬ 
mer  director  and  president  of  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

■ 

Roosevelts  Hold 
“Newspaper  Dance" 

Washington,  May  21— President  and 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  tonight  gave  their  an¬ 
nual  “newspaper  dance,”  attended  this 
year  by  more  than  1,400  newspaper 
men  and  women,  their  wives,  hus¬ 
bands  and  friends. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  received  alone, 
standing  between  the  pillars  in  the 
lobby,  the  guests  passing  on  to  ex¬ 
change  greetings  with  the  President, 
who  was  seated  in  a  large  chair  in  the 
center  of  the  Blue  Room. 

President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  gave 
a  small  dinner  before  the  dance. 
Their  guests  were  Stephen  T.  Early, 
press  secretary  at  the  White  House, 
and  Mrs.  Early;  Harold  Brayman, 
president  of  the  Gridiron  Club,  and 
Mrs.  Brayman;  Miss  Katherine  Brooks, 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Women’s 
Club  of  Washington;  Melbourne 
Christerson,  president  of  the  National 
Press  Club,  and  William  D.  Hassett  of 
the  White  House  press  secretariat, 
Harry  L.  Hopkins,  Lowell  Mellett,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  C.  O’Brien,  G.  Hall 
Roosevelt,  brother  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt, 
and  Dr.  Kemper  Simpson. 

■ 

O-CEDAR  TEST  ADS 

O-Cedar  Corporation,  Chicago,  is 
using  a  series  of  24  test  ads  of  300 
lines  each  in  the  Chicago  Times  to  de¬ 
termine  the  most  effective  selling 
copy  for  its  new  O-Cedar  polish.  Use 
of  newspaper  space  is  the  first  for 
O-Cedar  in  some  time.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  now  using  radio  in  30  markets. 
When  the  newspaper  series  is  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  copy  appeal  tested,  the 
company  plans  to  use  that  informa¬ 
tion  in  planning  its  consumer  adver¬ 
tising  program  for  the  coming  year. 
H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Advertising 
Company,  Chicago,  is  the  agency. 

■ 

OPENS  SEATTLE  OFTICE 

Ross  Roy,  Inc.,  national  advertising 
agency  of  Detroit,  has  announced  the 
opening  of  a  branch  office  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  in  charge  of  Kirby  Torrance. 
Alfred  L.  Goldblatt  will  be  associated 
with  the  Seattle  office. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLlSHEj 


‘Direct  Sale’  Is  LoSS>PrOOf  Guild  Contracts 

AO  AAV/OO  A  A  V/V/A  •salesmen  prefer  this  plan.  At  q.  J  U. 

M  M  •  Is*  camps  where  the  carrier  delivery  sys-  i^l^lHOCl  OV 

In  Army  Camp  Circulation  s^Tas'ilvJi^STeSawt  n.y.  Mirror  u  p 

changed  a  carrier.  This  is  an  advan-  *  ’  *  • 

WITH  a  new  miUtary  community  of  managers  in  camp  areas  to  do  this,  tage,  as  special  instruction  is  required  a,  »  m 

18,000  residents  suddenly  “dumped  At  Camp  Croft  there  are  five  and  a  for  successful  newspaper  merchandis- 

mto  his  lap.”  John  L.  Pool,  Sportan-  half  regimental  areas.  We  have  two  fog  on  army  reservations,  and  loss  of 

hurg  (S.  C.)  -  salesmen  for  each  area  and  they  are  tii^e  and  e^ense  in  breaWng-in  new  A  ^ 

Herald  -  Journal  on  duty  every  morning  and  afternoon,  salesmen  is  one  problem  we  have  not  The  Newsoaner  Guild  nf  v 

circulation  ^  the  salesmen  we  have  encountered.  entered  into  T  two^e^  aal!? 

ager,  has  within  ,j.  three  district  mwagers.  Our  ^e«-  “Under  the  carrier  delivery  system  y^jth  the  Mirror  nrovidinv  wa^**u* 

a  short  period  ^  men  report  at  the  camp  at  6  o  clock  i  found  that  one  soldier  out  of  every  creases  totaline  S45  000  to  cover^i^j 

fcvelop^  .nd  in  mond^  for  pridd  »le,  »d  jj  b„,«h,  ,  unSS  SJIS 

maugurat^  a  Kia  at  2:30  o  dock  m  the  afternoon  for  the  direct  sales  and ‘on  the  spot’  col-  commercial  departments  of  th^^eS 

system  of  han-  Joun^  sales.  They  contact  the  larger  lection  plan,  we  are  averaging  about  paper.  The  signing  avoided  a  itrik. 

ding  the  army  number  of  men  as  they  Ime-up  at  one  paper  to  every  15  men,  but  the  threat. 

camp  newspaper  breakfast  and  supper.  small  loss  here  is  far  more  than  cov-  The  Mirror  agreement  provides 

merchandising  “These  salesmen  are  organized  and  ered  by  loss-proof  collections  on  the  5%  increase  for  editorial  emnlmJ 

problem  on  a  m  trained  in  a  practi^  manner  along  papers  we  sell.  making  $70  a  week  or  less,  ^ 

profitable  basis  ^  lines  adopted  for  the  ramp.  We  use  “Our  managers  have  the  confidence  raises  for  some  others  and 

and  without  youths  14  to  18  years  of  age,  carefully  and  friendship  of  camp  officials  and  minimum  wages  in  certain  comma, 

keavily  increased  •  ■  •  p  i  elected  for  their  qxidifirations.  Each  keep  posted  every  day  on  the  number  cial  department  classifications, 

expense.  is  requ^ed  to  finish  hm  circulation  of  men  coming  in  and  going  out  It  also  provides  a  preferential  guiU 

Mechanics  of  morning  and  evening  ^  ^  morning  in  time  to  report  Thus,  every  day  we  know  how  many  shop,  maternity  leave  and  job  pro- 
circulation  at  Camp  Croft,  infantry  re-  ^h^  on  time.  They  return  to  papers  to  draw  for  camp  distribution  tection  for  workers  called  into  mili- 
placement  center,  located  three  miles  aftern^n  imme^tely  and  avoid  waste.  tory  service. 

from  Spartanburg  and  one  of  the  four  classes  are  disnu^  for  the  day.  “Back  to  overhead,  briefly,  it  should  The  agreement  is  a  result  of  nwo- 

camps  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  “  ^mpped  with  identic^  ram  be  emphasized  that  the  only  salaries  tiations  begun  Oct.  9,  when  the  previ- 

are  fimctioning  smoothly  without  ad-  “P*®  ^d  aprons  and  hats,  paid  are  to  the  managers,  and  that  ous  contract  expired.  Three  week; 


Guild  Contracts 
Signed  by 


Herald  -  Journal 
circulation  man¬ 
ager,  has  within 
a  short  period 
developed  and 
inaugurated  a 
system  of  han¬ 
ging  the  army 
camp  newspaper 
merchandising 
problem  on  a 
profitable  basis 
and  wit  h  o  u  t 
heavily  increased 
expense. 


John  L  Pool 


V«U4a^,eo  V*  amm  J  x  J  J  x  - - * - - - - *' -  0,  WllCll  Ult;  UreVl. 

are  fimctioning  smoothly  without  ad-  “P*®  ^d  aprons  and  Imts.  paid  are  to  the  managers,  and  that  ous  contract  expired.  Three  week; 

dition  of  a  single  bookkeeper,  ledger  mark^  Si»rtanbu^  Her-  the  only  expense  is  mileage  allowance  ago  the  Mirror  unit  voted  overwhelm- 

or  adding  machine,  and  with  a  40%  Spai^burg  Journal  m  lai^e  on  their  cars.  The  salesmen  work  bet-  ingly  to  strike  if  its  demands  were  no; 

slash  in  sales  and  distribution  costs  *  salesman  is  ea^y  ter  on  a  commission  and  my  experi-  met.  This  action  subsequently  wa 

as  compared  to  carrier  delivery  over-  identified  as  being  on  the  reservation  ence  is  that  sales  are  best  promoted  postponed. 

head.  Furthermore,  a  loss-proof  col-  {<>r  ®  ^  distribution.  increases  in  minimum  wages  in  sev- 

Wtinns  svstem  has  been  installed.  another  advantage  it  helps  to  get  “fo  our  office  we  keen  a  separate  _ j _ _  j 


lections  system  has  been  installed.  nas  anouier  aavaniage-it  neips  to  gei 
^  -  busmess,  smee  soldiers  desirmg  to 

D  reef  Copy  a  •>  contact  a  salesman  can  easily  do  so. 

Direct  per  copy  s^es,  combined  “Each  salesman  is  required  to  wear 
with  mail  circulation,  is  the  basis  on  gjj  times,  while  on  duty,  the  equip- 
which  the  plan  is  operating.  ment  we  issue  to  him  and  to  keen  it 


SSi^L  stora  “  iSt^s  SraK  to  J  classifications  and  a  gi^r^n^d 

contact  ;  salesman  can  easUy  do  L  ^^mTn  thif^^^^w^do  for  ^  re-employment  of  men  called  for  mili- 
“Fo,.!,  Jc  tary  service  were  among  provisioBi 


“Each  salesman  is  required  to  wear  u^^n  in  the  city. 


of  the  one-year  contract  between  the! 


whiA  Ae  Plan  is  oi^ratinV  i  i  W  ®  U.P.  and  the  guild.  Tlie  contract  » 

M?  pL  worked  ^uftiie  system  ^  ^  ^  to  k^  it  number,  are  handled  by  mail  the  third  between  the  wire  service  and 

Mr.  root  worKed  out  tne  system  clean.  Smee  salesmen  are  not  al-  fostead  of  on  a  daUy  basis.  These  the  union 

STtolnrSSps  iLtorin  ke'S^them  Sd'^'tS^  subscriptions  are  rold  on  a  cash-hi-  Approximately  320  employes  out  of 

«paratedsectioAs  of  the  country.  He  weforruS  pj^ro  or^oll^coifieS  L  ^^0  workers  in  60  U.P.  bureaus  an 

rofurned  to  his  desk,  following  an  ex-  d"liv“^:  evjy  n^n  glS^a^  o^^J^li^ei?  thTL^  by  the  new  wage 

tensive  study  of  various  forms  of  flat  paper  convenient  to  rrad  lor  oeuvery  mat  aay.  inese  pa^re  Mmimums  in  cities  under  500,000 

newspaper  circulation  on  military  paper,  convenient  to  read.  are  weighed  at  Ae  mam  post  office  population  were  raised  from  $2250  to 

reservations,  convinced  that  the  prob-  No  Salaries  Involved  arid  are  m  toe  hands  of  ^bsenters  $25  for  beginners  with  five-year  maxi- 

“".hT  ;•«"*'  “>»  !>'“  "?  p”  v”d™  Say  gSTaalf  *“  “ 

could  be  handled.  volved  except  for  toe  district  man-  scaie. 

Mr.  Pool,  after  checking-up  on  the  agers  - - - -  P®®  •  Tn  annnnn  mini™,™ 


Mr.  Pool,  after  checking-up  on  the  agers.  Only  expense  is  for  operating  “Sunday  circulation  is  no  problem.  ^  500,^  the  minimuin| 

various  systems  employed  at  various  two  cars  which  carry  salesmen  and  ^he  men  in  camp  sleep  later,  so  we 

camps,  decided  against  the  carrier  papers  to  the  c^p.  Salesmen  pay  fo  ^^^k  later  and  work  a  little  of  ffp  nJw 

delivery  nlan.  reasons  being  (a)  toe  three  cents  each  for  papers  wholesale  »»  ^rvice.  In  addition,  the  New  Yoit 


delivery  plan,  reasons  being  (a)  toe  three  cents  each  for  papers  wholesale 
difficulty  of  working  out  a  satisfactory  and  are  allowed  full  return  priv- 
direct  salesmanship  and  delivery  plan;  ileges.  Everything  is  on  a  cash  basis. 


longer.” 

Newt  Department  Cooperation 


and  Washington  bureaus,  which  have 
maximums  based  on  six  years  of  sen- 


(b)  the  fact  that  under  such  a  plaii  Every  night,  as  toe  boys  check  in  we  ,  Close  co-operation  with  the  news  ice,  had  their  top  salaries  set  at  $62JC 

an  army  officer,  usually  a  sergeant,  know  just  how  we  stand  financially,  department  has  lorg  been  Mr.  Pools  m  place  of  the  old  $55  per  week, 

had  to  be  counted  on  to  make  collec-  No  extra  bookkeeping  system  has  lieen  h^cd  policy.  The  news  department  By  agreement,  although  neither  dty 
tions  and  be  paid  a  commission,  us-  necessary.  We  haven’t  printed  a  sin-  make  you  ^or  break  you,  as  a  properly  is  in  that  classification,  Co- 

uallv  10%  of  income,  for  his  services:  gle  billing  form  and  don’t  intend  to.  circulation  man,  he  contends.  lumbus,  O.,  and  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  wen 


ually  10%  of  income,  for  his  services;  gle  billing  form  and  don’t  intend  to.  circulation  man,  he  contends.  lumbus,  O.,  and  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  wen 

(c)  loss  of  20  to  30%  on  collections  Under  toe  carrier  delivery  and  de-  managers  and  salesmen  fre-  moved  from  toe  under  500,000  classifi 

due  to  soldier  subscribers  being  trans-  layed  periodical  collections  system,  Quently  turn  in  g^d  tips  or  uiforma-  cation  to  over  500,000.  The  Salt  Lake  I 
ferred;  (d)  difficulty  of  collecting  we  woiild  not  know  for  several  weeks  camp  stories  and  features.  City  bureau  was  moved  to  a  five-dij  | 


ferred;  (d)  difficulty  of  collecting  we  woidd  not  know  for  several  weeks  camp  stories  and  features.  City  bureau  was  moved  to  a  five-dij 

fbom  some  of  toe  men;  (e)  toe  fact  how  we  stand,  meanwhile  toe  turn-  Papers  rarry  a  heavy  volume  wrak. 

that  in  replacement  camps  there  is  a  over  of  men  at  toe  camp  would  cut  n®^®-  both  spot  and  feature,  For  tobulators,  the  maximum  sen- 

complete  turnover  of  men  every  12  heavUy  into  our  collections.  Men  with  plenty  of  pictures.  Since  activ-  ice  of  five  years  was  moved  back  to 

weeks  and  that  circulation  men  can  given  preliminary  training  at  a  re-  ^^®®  began  at  Camp  Croft  a  short  time  four,  with  mimmums  for  begmnen 

count  on  “hitting”  only  two  pay  days,  placement  center  for  several  weeks  a«o.  have  carried  upwards  of  1,0M  staymg  at  $25  per  week,  but  i^ 

per  group  of  men,  thereby  running  and  then  transferred  to  other  army  ^parate  cuts  of  men,  officers,  build-  mums  were  moved  up  from  $37.50  to 

the  risk  of  heavy  losses  on  papers  de-  bases  for  extended  training  are  diffi-  mgs  and  activities,  in  addition  to  y  - 

livered  during  toe  last  several  days  cult  to  contact  for  collecting  small  numerous  layouts.  Every  day  one  or  •  •  •  .-  «t_.  tir- 

men  slated  for  transfers  were  in  camp;  accounts;  and  then  there  is  the  cost,  more  camp  stores  are  displayed  on  Administration  Slate  Vvins 

and  toe  cost  of  maintaining  a  field  toe  headache  and  the  general  un-  P*®®  1-  VYe  publ^i  war  department  THE  administration  slate  of  the  Nct  i 

sales  and  delivery  force.  pleasantness  of  trying  to  keep  track  orders,  which  reach  toe  men  in  news-  York  local  won  a  victory  in  the  an- 


sales  and  delivery  force.  pleasantness  of  trying  to  keep  track  oroers,  ^micn  reacn  ine  men  m  news-  York  local  won  a  victory  in  the  an- 

“Anxious  as  we  were  to  capitalize  on  income  under  such  a  plan.  IS™  •  election  this  week  for  delegate 

this  vast  amount  of  new  business  “^y  investigation  showed  that  un-  ^^shington  m  regular  channels.  Army  to  the  ANG  convention  in  Detrrt 

placed  conveniently  at  our  doors,  I  ^er  a  carrier  delivery  systeni  over-  next  monto,  electing  22  delegates  a^ 

hesitated  to  create  a  circulation  bead  cannot  be  kept  under  $250  to  interested  in  three  ^pra  of  news  and  10  alternates,  ^e  opposition  b^  * 

Trankenstein’,”  Mr.  Pool  said,  “and  ^00  per  week,  with  20  to  30%  loss  "7^.  Communism  in  the  ad- 


T^iinkeiistein’,”  Mr  P^l  said,  "arid  ^00  per  week,  with  20  to  30%  loss  Communism  in  the  ad- 

00  abandoned  in  toe  very  beginning  m  collections.  Also,  where  this  plan  .m 

anv  idea  of  a  carrier  deliverv  svstem  bas  been  used,  papers  had  to  be  de-  comics.  Give  toe  fellows  plenty  of  Mail  ballots  were  sent  to  4^22  mem- 
Instead.  we  adonted  toe  direct  sales  iivered  to  orderlies  or  some  other  per-  comira.  Army  atmo^^re  comics  are  bers  in  good  standing  and  2,556  vota 
plan  of  selling  toe  papers  and  col-  “i  charge.  Each  paper  had  to  be  esproally  rerammended,  at  least  two  were  cast  in  toe  election  of  delegates, 


itertainment,’  in  this  order:  campaign  on  Communism  in  toe  ad- 
y  news;  (2)  sports  and  (3)  ministration. 

Give  toe  fellows  plenty  of  Mail  ballots  were  sent  to  44.22  mem- 
Army  atmositoere  comics  are  bers  in  good  standing  and  2,556  votes 


plan  of  selling  toe  pajiers  a 
lecting  for  them  on  toe  spot. 


labeled  with  toe  subscriber’s  name—  8°°^  ones  a  day.’'  the  guild  announced. 

_  another  expense  and  time-consumer —  , _ ■  l  m  n"i _ ilih  ■.  j  -  .  i,r  ^ 

Collocfioae  100%  often  subscribers  would  com-  JOHN  DAVENPORT  ^^AOK  NLRB  Sets  Boston  Globe  Vote 

“Thus,  even  though  we  have,  as  plain  that  they  did  not  receive  their  John  Davenport  Mack,  secretary-  THE  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
stated,’  a  complete  turnover  of  men  papers,  after  all,  and  refused  to  pay  treasurer  of  Sandusky  (O.)  News-  May  17  announced  that  editorial 

every  12  weeks,  every  man  is  even  for  them.  This  was  toe  information  papers,  Inc.,  publishers  of  toe  Register  commercial,  and  nudnteiuince  eo- 

wito  us  when  he  leaves  camp,  and  given  to  me  by  experienced  circula-  and  Star-Journal  there,  died  May  15  ployes  of  the  Boston  Globe  will  ptf' 
thus  our  collections  have  been  100%.  tion  men  in  camp  areas.  at  his  home  at  toe  age  of  66.  Mr.  Mack  ticipate  in  an  election  to  determine 

“I  first  contacted  camp  officials  and  “Where  expense  involved  on  a  car-  also  had  been  president  of  toe  Mack  whether  they  desire  representation  b; 


toe  guild  announced. 


thus  our  collections  have  been  100%. 
“I  first  contacted  camp  officials  and 


May  17  announced  that  editorial 


at  his  home  at  toe  age  of  66.  Mr.  I^ck  ticipate  in  an  election  to  determine 
also  had  been  president  of  toe  Mack  whether  they  desire  representation  b; 


discussed  our  plans  and  problems  with  rier  delivery  basis  was  50%  of  gross  Iron  and  Wire  Works  for  many  years,  toe  Newspaper  Guild  of  Boston  or  bj 
them,  securing  their  hearty  co-opera-  revenue,  according  to  my  investiga-  He  leaves  a  widow,  three  sisters  and  the  Boston  Globe  Employes  Assooa* 
tion.  I'  would  advise  all  circulation  tion  at  camps  where  it  hgd  been  given  a  daughter.  tion. 


for  may  2  4.  1941 
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The  Philadelphia  Story 


10.1% 


OF  ALL  DEFENSE  ORDERS 


On  March  31, 

1941,  in  Phila- 
delphia’s  Indus 
trial  Area,  defense 
orders  amountec 
$1,475,887,790!  This  stu¬ 
pendous  sum  is  10.1%  of  all  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Contracts . . .  the  area 
has  2.4%  of  U.  S.  Population.  Better 
to  grasp  the  meaning  of  these  figures, 
consider  that  defense  spending  in  the 
Philadelphia  Industrial  Area  com- 


2Afc 


OF  U.  S.  POPULATION 


I  pared  to  fami¬ 
lies  is  equal  to 
$1,989  per  fami- 
y.  Philadelphia, 
Workshop  of  the 
Nation”,  with  huge  de¬ 
fense  order  payrolls  adding  to 
normal  family  incomes,  is  increasingly 
important  in  opportunities  for  profit¬ 
able  sale  of  advertised  products.  Read 
below  “The  Philadelphia  Story”  told 
by  some  of  the  City’s  business  leaders : 


RETAIL  TRADE— 

The  retail  trade  looks  forward  to 
the  most  encoura){in)(  year  in 
decade.  In  February,  the  Federal 
Reserve  figures  showed  an  in. 
crease  in  Department  Store  sales 
of  13%;  in  March,  despite  the 
fact  that  Easter  was  in  March 
last  year,  an  increase  of  over  4%; 
in  April,  an  increase  of  35%.” 
Arthur  C.  Kaujmann,  Pres., 
Philadelphia  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion. 


AUTOMOBILES— 

“The  automobile  business  in 
Philadelphia  is  enjoyin;^  what 
promises  to  be  the  largest  dollar 
volume  year  in  history.  And  all- 
time  record  was  reflected  in 
January  1941  registrations.  For 
the  first  four  months,  the  gain 
this  year  is  28.5%.  April  in¬ 
creased  47.8%  over  last  year.” 
J.  Eustace  Wolfington,  Pres., 
Philadelphia  Automobile  Trade 
A  ssociatioH. 


ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES— 

“The  electrical  business  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  for  the  last  quarter  of 
1940  increased  approximately  100 
per  cent.  With  continuing  Im¬ 
proved  business  conditions,  we 
confidently  expect  electrical 
sales  for  the  ensuing  year  to  ex¬ 
ceed  those  of  1940  by  at  least 
thirty  per  cent.”  A,  L.  Hallstrom, 

Pres.,  The  Electrical  Association 
of  Philadelphia. 

Reach  more  Philadelphia  homes, 
more  of  these  families  with  increas¬ 
ing  incomes,  more  readers  ready  to 
respond  to  advertising  —  by  using 
The  Evening  Bulletin.  Leader  for 
thirty-six  years  in  daily  circulation. 


FOODS— 

Tn  tbe  Greater  P’/.ladelphia  Area 
increased  employment  due  to  ex¬ 
panding  activities  In  the  nearby 
ship  building  yards,  munition 
plants  and  defense  industries  Is 
expected  to  create  a  greater 
volume  during  the  next  two  or 
three  years.”  Fred  S.  Davis, 

Exec.  Sec.,  Food  Dist.  A  ssociation 
of  Philadelphia  Trade  Area. 

In  the  pages  of  The  Bulletin  your 
advertising  enjoys  one  of  the  lowest 
costs  per  reader  .  .  .  greater  reader 
attention.  Plan  with  your  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  for  this  effective  and 
economical  Philadelphia  coverage. 


<} 


it  is  operating  on  a  budget  woefully 
inadequate  for  the  tremendous  job  h 
was  set  up  to  do.  Your  Advertising 
Committee  feels  we  all  should  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Bureau  in  every  way 
possible;  and  by  all  means,  use  the 

newspapers  and  magazines,  and  Frank  “Your  committee  feels  that  this  tools  it  is  giving  us  to  help  sell  news- 
Hummert,  vice-president  of  Blackett-  should  be  limit^  to  those  forms  of  advertisers  in  our  territory. 

Sample-Hununert,  and  J.  R.  Busk  of  merchandising  and  co-operation  that  The  Committee  is  sorry  it  is  not 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  are  co-chairmen  of  actually  help  in  securing  distribution  ^ble  to  present  a  report  that  would  act 
the  radio  group.  for  the  product  advertised  and  help  ®  road  map  to  lead  newspapers 

Edward  Mante,  production  manager  make  the  advertising  campaign  more  Image  of  the  Golden 

of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  is  chairman  of  successful.  Stunts  that  are  expensive  Twenties;  but  we  are  not  that  smart, 
the  production  committee.  Paul  and  have  no  bearing  on  the  success  from  all  reports,  lots  of  othen 

Holder  of  McCann-Erickson  is  in  of  the  campaign,  but  appeal  only  to  coimected  with  this  business  haven’t 
charge  of  the  outdoor  and  transporta-  the  vanity  of  the  sales  manager  or  figured  out  the  answer  as  yet.  But 
tion  section.  agency  man,  should  be  stopped.  If  much  is  clear,  if  we  are  to  solve 


Agency  Men  Ready  of  Kenyon  &  Ekkhardt,  is  natiojial  ad-  SNPA  Looks 

To  Start  Campaign 
For  USO  Funds 

Brophy  Heads  List  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Experts  for  United 
Service  Organizations 

An  all-star  team  of  some  of  the 
country’s  smartest  advertising  men 
swung  into  action  this  week  on  a 
nation-wide  campaign  to  raise  $10,- 
765,000  for  the  United  Service  Organ¬ 
izations  for  National  Defense.  The 
money  will  be  used  to  operate  360 
service  clubs  for  soldiers  in  army 
training  camps.  The  campaign  begins 
June  3  and  will  run  for  a  month. 

The  advertising  men  are  donating 
their  time  and  effort  to  the  national 
defense  project  and  newspapers,  mag- 
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WORCESTER'S  food  sales  in  1939  aver¬ 
aged  $130  per  person  —  68  per  cent 
above  the  U.  S.  average.  Worcester's  total 
annual  food  bill  then  was  $25,093,000  - 
it's  much  higher  now  since  National 
Defense  orders  have  sent  Worcester  pay¬ 
rolls  soaring. 


Here  in  the  heart  of  industrial  New  England,  prac¬ 
tically  all  who  eat  read  The  Telegram-Gazette.  Popu¬ 
lation:  City  193,694.  City  and  Retail  Zone  440,770. 
Telegram-Gazette  circulation:  more  than  128,000 
average  net  paid  daily.  This  rich  market  is  covered 
by  The  Telegram-Gazette  alone.  There  is  no  other 
daily  paper  published  in  Worcester. 


Two  safety  awards  have  come  to  Oklahoma  in  1941.  The 
one  is  the  C.  I.  T.  Safety  Foundation  award  to  The  Oklahoman 
snd  Times  for  outstanding  safety  promotion  among  newspapers 
in  cities  above  100,000  population.  The  other  is  the  National 
Safety  Council  plaque  to  the  state  of  Oklahoma  for  establishing 
for  the  fourth  consecutive  year  the  finest  safety  record  among 
the  southern  states.  Both  come  as  the  result  of  the  enthusiasm 
and  the  vigor  with  which  The  Oklahoman  and  Times  have  sold 
safety  to  their  readers.  Both  are  indicative  of  the  power  and 
the  influence  of  these  two  newspapers  in  moving  merchandise. 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 


Nationally  Represented  by  the  Katz.  Agency,  Inc, 
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Every  Year  His  Car  Costs 

186  MILLION  ^^BUCKS 


BontMiss 


P  7i/s  Spot 


f-/  OR  cars  and  their  upkeep 
-1.  “Father”  Indiana  spends  186 
million  dollars  a  year  ...  a  little 
bit  more  than  “Mrs.”  Indiana  spends 
for  food.  But  what  of  it  .  .  .  be¬ 
tween  them  they  have  more  than  a 
billion  and  a  half  of  spending 
money. 

Of  these  186  million  automotive 
dollars,  Indiana  spends  56  millions 
for  oil  and  gas — and  that  buys  a  lot 
of  mileage.  Hoosiers  drive  to  work 
and  drive  to  play.  They  wear  out 
a  lot  of  rubber  in  a  year’s  time. 

Nine  out  of  ten  families  in  In¬ 
diana  own  automobiles!  The  city 
streets  and  beautiful  highways  of 
Indiana  are  filled  with  cars,  and  her 
broad  fields  are  tilled  with  tractors. 
Indiana  is  2Q^/c  above  the  national 
average  in  automotive  sales  and 
\2%  above  in  automobile  registra¬ 
tion.  Yes,  indeed,  keeping  up  the 
car  is  Father’s  biggest  job.  For  every 


$1,600,000,000 

Waiting  for  You 

•  Annual  spendable  income  over 
$1 ,600,000,000.00;  one  of  the 
first  12  states  in  purchasing 
power;  53%  of  salary  and  wage 
incomes  $2,000  to  $5,000. 

•  19%  above  national  average 
in  home  ownership. 

•  70%  above  national  average 
in  livestock  income. 

•  27%  above  national  average 
in  total  farm  income. 

•  20%  above  national  average 
in  automotive  sales. 

•  21%  above  national  average 
in  gasoline  and  oil  sales. 

•  19%  above  national  average 
in  lumber,  building  supplies 
and  hardware  sales. 

•  15%  above  national  average 
in  drug  store  merchandise  sales. 

•  1 2%  above  national  average 
in  automobile  registration. 


ten  dollar  bill  Mother  puts  on  the 
dinner  table  he  puts  another  ten-spot 
on  the  car.  And  Father  depends  on 
the  paper  to  keep  him  posted  on  car 
operation.  He  watches  it  for  news 
of  the  new  cars  and  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  on  used  cars.  It  warns  him 
of  new  traffic  regulations  and  license 
buying  time.  He  “shops”  it  for 
everything  from  car  heaters  to  seat 
covers.  He  drives,  as  he  lives,  by 
his  home-town  paper. 

Zm  ltomotive  spending  in  In- 
diana  is  suggestive  and  in¬ 
dicative.  Indiana  is  a  tremendous 
market  for  you  with  its  billion-dollar 
pocketbook  and  its  800,000  car  own¬ 
ing  families.  Together  with  In¬ 
diana’s  high  percentage  of  home 
ownership  her  car  ownership  marks 
this  Hoosier  territory  as  “tops”  for 
anything  you  have  to  sell.  Use 
more  space  in  more  Indiana  papers. 
That’s  your  surest  way  to  more 
sales  volume! 


^'Hoosier  Dailies  Serve  You  Well— The  More  You  Use,  the  More  You  Sell' 


Up  to  5,000  Circulation 

Attica  Ledger-Tribune 

Bloomfield  Evening  World 

Columbia  City  Commercial-Mail  &  Post 

Decatur  Democrat 

Lebanon  Reporter 

Linton  Citizen 

Madison  Courier 


Mount  Vernon  Democrat 
Plymouth  Pilot  and  Ne’ws 
Princeton  Clarion-News  and  Democrat 
Rensselaer  Republican 
Seymour  Tribune 

From  5,000  to  10,000 

Huntington  Herald-Press 
New  CasHe  Courier-Times 


Vincennes  Sun  Commercial 
Warsaw  Times  &  Union 

From  10,000  to  25,000 

Anderson  Bulletin 
Kokomo  Tribune 

Marion  Leader-Tribune  Chronicle 
Muncie  Star 


From  25,000  to  50,000 

Gory  Post-Tribune 

More  than  50,000 

Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 
Indianapolis  News 
Indianapolis  Star 
South  Bend  Tribune 


'just  PUBLISHED:  "JOHNNY  GET  YOUR  GUN”  — the  story  of  the  use  of  Indiana  Daily' 
Newspapers  in  detail.  Sent  you  gladly  on  request  by  any  one  of  the  above  newspapers,  or 
their  Special  Representatives. 


Earns  Plenty  •  Spends  Freely 
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FTC  Order  Limits 
Hearst  Book's 
'Seal  of  Approval'  ^ 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  23 — By  ! 
order  issued  today,  the  Federal  Trade  ’ 
Commission  strictly  delimited  use  of  ‘ 
Good  Housekeeping  magazine’s  “seal  * 
of  approval”  to  products  actually  in-  I 
spected  and  fully  guaranteed  by  that 
publication. 

Hearst  Magazines,  Inc.,  of  which 
Good  Housekeeping  is  a  wholly  owned  ! 
subsidiary,  has  been  order’d  by  the 
Commission  to  “cease  and  desist”  from 
misrepresentations  in  its  periodicals, 
magazines  and  other  publications,  re¬ 
garding  its  seals  and  the  extent  of  its 
testing  of  such  products. 

The  publishing  company  maintains 
departments  known  as  Good  House¬ 
keeping  Bureau  and  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  Institute  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
advertised  products.  Seals  of  approval 
are  issued,  certifying  testing  and  ap¬ 
proval,  and  authorizing  use  of  the  sea) 
in  newspaper  advertising  and  other¬ 
wise. 

FTC  Findings 

The  findings  of  the  FTC  assert: 

“The  Commission  finds  that  the 
respondent  has  represented  that  all 
products,  services  or  commercial  of¬ 
ferings  advertised  in  Good  House¬ 
keeping  are  guaranteed.  Hie  repre¬ 
sentations  with  reference  to  guaranty 
of  certain  products  advertised  in 
Good  Housekeeping,  the  Commission 
finds,  have  a  tendency  to  mislead 
readers  of  the  magazine  and  to  cause 
them  to  believe  that  the  guaranty  of 
the  respondent  is  an  unlimited  guar¬ 
anty.  In  addition  to  this,  the  respond¬ 
ent  authorizes  advertisers  in  the  mag¬ 
azine  to  publicize  such  guaranty  in 
other  publications,  on  labels  attached 
to  their  products,  and  on  containers 
of  products  by  use  of  an  emblem  or 
shield  reading  ‘Guaranteed  by  Good 
Housekeeping  as  advertised  therein’ 
or  ‘Guaranteed  as  advertised  in  Good 
Housekeeping.’  Such  advertisers,  when 
advertising  in  newspapers  and  publi¬ 
cations  not  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  respondent,  and  on  labels  and  in 
circulars  and  other  advertising  ma¬ 
terial,  use  the  above-described  em¬ 
blem  or  shield. 

“Based  upon  the  testimony  of  vari¬ 
ous  witnesses  with  reference  to  the 
extent  to  which  their  products  were 
investigated  by  the  respondent  and 
the  volume  of  business  conducted  in 
said  products,  the  Commission  finds 
that  while  tests  were  made  before 
seals  of  approval  were  issued  by 
either  of  the  above-mentioned  de¬ 
partments  of  Good  Housekeeping 

New  Engkands - 

yfr  ;•  Someiimes  we 

^  step  out  of  the 

'/  Front  Yard,  in  a 

/  neighborly  sort 

publisher, 

^  X,  t|  Basil  Brewer,  flew 

/  ^  25,000  miles  last 

rRONTYTuiD  Winter  in  South 

America,  hot  spot 
of  hemisphere  defense.  His  cabled 
articles  ran  in  many  American  news¬ 
papers,  were  reprinted  in  booklet 
form. 

Public  interest  has  already  forced  the 
printing  of  three  editions. 


magazine,  such  tests  were  generally 
not  sufficient  to  assure  the  fulfillment 
of  the  claims  made  for  such  products.” 

Charge  Cenfasioe  to  Readers 

The  Commission  also  asserted  that 
the  use  of  various  forms  of  seals  of 
approval,  emblems,  shields,  or  other 
insignia,  has  caused  confusion  to 
readers  and  has  the  tendency  and 
capacity  to  mislead  and  deceive  pur¬ 
chasers  into  believing  that  all  products 
bearing  a  seal,  or  other  emblem  issued 
by  the  magazine,  “have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  and  adequately  tested  and 
approved  and  are  guaranteed  by  the 
respondent  when,  in  fact,  such  prod¬ 
ucts  are  not  guaranteed  by  the  re¬ 
spondent  and  some  have  not  been 
adequately  tested  by  it.” 

The  FTC  statement  continues: 
“Based  upon  testimony  concerning 
advertisements  issued  on  various 
products,  the  Commission  finds  that 
many  of  the  advertisements  appearing 
in  Good  Housekeeping  magazine  con¬ 
tained  false,  deceptive  and  misleading 
statements  and  representations  with 
reference  to  the  therapeutic  value  of 
medicinal  preparations,  the  properties 
and  effectiveness  of  cosmetic  prepara¬ 
tions,  the  fiber  content  and  qualities 
of  fabrics  and  wearing  apparel,  the 
properties  and  purity  of  food  products, 
the  results  to  be  obtained  from  the 
use  of  various  articles  of  merchandise, 
and  the  efficiency  of  services  and  other 
commercial  offerings.” 

■ 

T.  W.  DEWART  TO  WED 

Thomas  Wheeler  Dewart,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  of  which  his  father,  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Dewart,  is  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  will  be  married  in  Pittsburgh 
on  June  7  to  Miss  Elinore  Irwin  Hoel- 
zel,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Philip  Hoelzel  of  that  city. 


NIW 

BBOVORD 
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ATTACKER  GUILTY 

A  jury  in  Superior  Court  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  May  16  following  over 
four  hours’  deliberation  found  former 
Mayor  Felix  A.  Toupin  of  Woonsocket, 

R.  I.,  guilty  of  assault  and  battery  on 
Joseph  A.  Kelly,  Providence  Journal 
reporter,  at  a  public  ouster  hearing 
in  the  Woonsocket  aldermanic  cham¬ 
ber  Oct.  19  last.  The  verdict  upholds 
the  decision  of  Judge  James  Harris 
of  the  Ninth  District  Court  who  found 
Toupin  guilty  following  trial  last 
March  and  fined  him  $25.  Kelly,  now 
manager  of  the  Journal’s  Pawtucket,  i 
R.  I.,  office,  and  manager  of  the  Woon-  I 
socket  office  at  the  time  of  the  assault,  | 
was  forced  to  bring  a  private  com¬ 
plaint  against  Toupin  as  Woonsocket 
police  refused  to  issue  a  warrant. 

■ 

PRESSMEN  END  STRIKE 

Taylorville,  m..  May  19 — An  agree-  I 
ment  which  ended  the  three  and  a ; 
half  day  strike  of  six  pressmen  at  the 
Taylorville  (Ill.)  Breeze  -  Courier 
printing  plant,  was  signed  last  Friday 
evening  by  C.  F.  Jewell,  managing  i 
editor,  Charles  Bond,  special  represen-  | 
tative  of  the  pressmen’s  union,  and , 
representatives  of  local  323.  Publica¬ 
tion  was  resumed  on  Saturday.  The 
six  pressmen  walked  off  the  job  at 
noon  Tuesday.  As  a  result,  Tuesday’s 
editon  was  not  printed.  ’The  paper  did 
not  publish  again  on  Wednesday  but 
on  Thursday  prepared  an  edition 
which  was  printed  in  another  city. 

■  I 

OHIO  CONFIDENCE  LAWi 

Ohio  newspapermen  received  the 
protection  of  the  General  Assembly 
May  15  under  an  “immunity”  bill 
signed  into  law  by  Gov.  John  W. 
Bricker,  making  it  unnecessary  for 
reporters  to  divulge  to  courts  their 
sources  of  information.  I 


3rd 


Home  of  the  Rock 
Island  Arsenal  which 
now  employs  8,632 
as  a  part  of  our  rap¬ 
idly  growing  total  of 
31,620  Tri-City  in¬ 
dustrial  workers. 
Arsenal  payroll  alone 
amounts  to  $60,000 

DAILY! 


LARGEST 
MARKET  IN  ILLINOIS 

IS  CALLING  TO  Y  O  U 


Yes!  wc  said  “3rd"  and  we  mean  “Illinois”  including 
Chicago.  That's  big  league  talk  aimed  at  YOUR 
National  Schedule  plans. 

The  latest  U.  S.  Census  ligures  give  Rock  Island- 
Moline  Metropolitan  market 

1  03,526 

and  the  Tri-Cities  (Rcxk  Island,  Moline,  ami  l)aven|tort, 
Iowa)  174,995  population. 

The  significant  thing  about  this  National  Defense 
Market  is  that  we  are  hitting  such  a  hot  expansion  pace 
that  employment  and  sales  highs  are  being  smashed  as 
fast  as  we  can  record  them. 

To  you  this  means  simply  that  Rock  Island-Moline, 
dominated  by  .Argus-Dispatch  coverage,  deserves  an 
immediate  and  favored  spot  on  your  schedules. 


National  Bepresentatitres 


TELL  Your  STORY 


GET  Your  SHARE 


MORNING 

‘^MERCURY 


BOOTS 

LEADS 

AGAIN 

in 

Lexington! 


Boots  and  her  bud¬ 
dies  by  Edf»ar  Martin 
has  topped  the  comic  strip 
polls  year  after  year  in  the 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader. 

In  the  newest  survey, 
conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Read¬ 
ing,  BOOTS  leads  again! 


OTHER  NEA  COMICS 
TAKE  A  BOW! 

Dan  M.  Bowmar,  Jr.,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the 
Leader,  writes:  “Inasmuch  as 
we  carry  a  large  number  of 
features  and  comics,  we  be¬ 
lieve  you  will  be  interested  in 
the  high  rank  of  these  from 
NEA.” 

Shall  we  send  proofs? 
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Operator  George  Kirkwood  demonstrates 
proudly  the  equipment  of  his  Super  Display 
Blue  Streak  to  Foreman  Sorensen  and  Ma¬ 
chinist  George  Besse.  Along  with  the  wide- 
standard  magazines— 5Vi  inches  wider  than 
standard— The  New  Bedford  Standard- 
Times'  Super  Display  Blue  Streak  carries  a 
Mohr  Lino-Saw  delivering  cut-to-length  slugs 
ready  for  makeup. 


e  Streok  Super  t>'*‘ 

y  Linotypes  set  6- to 

,ma»  width  36-point 

.trices  ot  full  text 
atter  speed,  simply, 
isily  ond  efficiently- 
Ask  your  Linotype 

reprcsentotivc. 

tmiinTYPbS 


TEN-TON  DISPLAY  AT 
STRAIGHT-MATTER  SPEED 

'Our  Blue  Streak  Super  Display  Linotype  has  in¬ 
creased  production  considerably  and  we  are  well 
pleased  with  the  results/'  John  P.  Sorensen  writes. 
Foreman  Sorensen  of  the  Standard-Times  at  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  depends  on  the  Super  Display 
Blue  Streak  ( installed  October,  1940)  for  the  bulk 
of  the  large  display  in  both  the  Morning  Mercury 
and  evening  Standard-Times. 

Setting  large  display  lines  from  wide-standard 
main  magazines  and  minimizing  hand  opera¬ 
tions,  the  Standard-Times  has  increased  produc¬ 
tion  efficiency  considerably. 


This  advertisement  has  been  set  in  some  of  the  same  type  faces  and  sizes  used  on  the  New  Bedford  Standard- 
Times'  Blue  Streak  Super  Display  Linotype — Metroblack  No.  2,  Metromedium  No.  2  and  Gothic  No.  13. 
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Inland  Discusses 
Improving  Papers 

continued  from  page  5 

Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle  and  Leader- 
Tribune.  Mr.  Todd  suggested  the  In¬ 
land  make  a  comprehensive  study  of 
shopper  competition,  to  determine 
what  factors  are  involved  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  and  continuance  of  such 
publications.  No  action  was  taken, 
however,  on  Mr.  Todd’s  suggestion. 

Groap  Selliaq 

Group-selling  methods  used  to  ob¬ 
tain  national  advertising  were  briefly 
discussed  during  the  forum  conducted 
by  F.  Ward  Just,  Waukegan  (Ill.) 
News-Sun.  Organizations  represented 
in  this  discussion  included  Illinois 
Daily  Newspaper  Markets,  Iowa  Daily 
Newspaper  Markets,  Ohio  Select  List, 
Michigan  Press  Association,  Missouri 
Associated  Dailies,  Wisconsin  Mar¬ 
kets,  Michigan  and  Indiana  League  of 
Home  Dailies. 

Mr.  Just  stated  group-selling  was 
slowly  gaining  more  favor  in  various 
sections  of  the  country  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  better  acceptance  of 
this  form  of  selling  among  advertising 
agencies.  He  explained  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  I  &  I  plan,  for  instance, 
are  largely  confined  to  creative-selling 
among  jobbers  and  manufacturers. 
“We  cannot  satisfactorily  perform  the 
work  that  a  newspaper’s  special  rep¬ 
resentative  does,”  he  said,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  there  is  no  thought  of  usurping 
the  field  of  the  publisher’s  representa¬ 
tive. 

As  to  frequency  discounts,  a  feature 
of  the  I  &  I  plan,  Mr.  Just  said  this 
phase  of  selling  had  been  largely  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  two  state  organizations 


Four  Inlanders  enjoy  connparing  notes,  left 
to  right:  Charles  W.  Hoefer,  Aurora  (III.) 
Beacon-News;  John  F.  Lux,  Joliet  (ill.) 
Herald-News;  F.  Ward  Just,  Waukegan 
(III.)  News-Sun;  and  G.  A.  Lutz,  Hammond 
(ind.)  Times. 

and  the  advertising  managers  of  the 
member  papers.  Special  representa¬ 
tives.  he  said,  have  not  been  able  tn 
promote  this  feature  aggressively  be¬ 
cause  of  difference  in  policy  among 
the  papers  they  represent. 

Report  OR  Costs 

Philip  D.  Adler,  Kewanee  (Ill.) 
Star-Courier,  newly -appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Inland’s  cost  committee, 
presented  a  summary  report  of  1940 
costs,  based  on  the  figures  submitted 
by  156  papers,  including  Inland, 
SNPA,  California,  Pennsylvania  and 
Washington  associations. 

Touching  on  the  engraving  cost 
comparisons,  Mr.  Adler  said  the  “news 


AAA  "" 

During  the  month  of  April  1941,  the 
daily  average  net  paid  circulation  of 
f’  The  Lynn  Daily  Evening  Item  was 

18,178 


Month  after  month,  thousands  more  read  The  Daily 
Evening  Item  than  any  other  Lynn  newspaper. 
Month  after  month,  The  Lynn  Item  is  steadily  gain¬ 
ing  in  circulation.  This  circulation  concentrated  in 
^  the  Lynn  PRIMARY  Shopping  Area  (a  major  factor 
in  the  defense  picture)  represents  a  powerful 
potential  market  for  YOUR  merchandise.  Investi¬ 
gate  .  .  .  Advertise  in  The  Lynn  Item. 

Facts  you  should  know  about  Lynn. 

r  - 

38  Factories  working  on  (jovernment  Con¬ 
tracts — Employment  up  38.5% — Payrolls  up 
763% — Industrial  Employment  up  493% — 
Industrial  Payrolls  up  932% 

★ 

Bail?  Cbening  Stem 

Lynns  Most  Aggressive  Newspaper 
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engraving  cost  per  editorial  column” 
varied  from  16/lOOths  of  a  cent  per 
editorial  column  to  more  than  64 
cents.  The  engraving  costs  per  square 
inch  of  the  average  newspaper  hav¬ 
ing  its  own  engraving  plant  ranged 
from  8  cents  for  small  dailies  down  to 
4.31  cents  for  newspapers  over  50,000 
circulation.  “At  the  same  time  the 
engraving  cost  per  square  inch  of  the 
average  newspaper  buying  cuts  out¬ 
side  ranged  from  13  cents  per  square 
inch  down  to  10  cents  in  practically 
every  case,”  he  said.  “The  deduction 
is  obvious:  It  costs  about  half  as  much 
per  square  inch  for  cuts  in  your  own 
engraving  plant,  but  experience 
proves  that  newspapers  invariably 
burn  up  this  saving  by  splurging  with 
cuts.” 

Mr.  Adler  reported  a  test-check  of 
the  same  set  of  figures  used  in  past 
years  as  a  criterion  shows  no  dras¬ 
tic  changes  for  1940.  Composing  room 
cost  per  column  inch  in  the  6,000  to 
8,000  circulation  bracket  has  been 
averaging  about  314  cents  since  1930, 
he  said.  In  1939  it  was  3.17  cents; 
in  1940,  it  advanced  to  3.22  cents.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  net  annual  revenue  per 
subscriber  in  the  same  bracket,  Mr. 
Adler  pointed  out  that  this  phase 
has  been  climbing  from  a  little  over 
$2  in  1930  to  $3.66  in  1939  and  $3.68 
in  1940. 

A.  L.  Miller,  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Enquirer-News,  chairman  of  the  In¬ 
land’s  ABC  relations  committee,  re¬ 


ported  “satisfactory  progress’’  on  the 
so-called  visualization  plan  of  new*, 
paper  circulation. 

E.  P.  Adler,  Davenport  (la.)  Time* 
reported  no  change  is  likely  in  new*.’ 
print  price  for  the  third  quarter  and 
that  indications  are  there  will  be  no 
raise  in  price  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year. 

Louis  A.  Weil,  Jr.,  Grand  Rapidt 
(Mich.)  Herald,  chairman  of  the  new 
Inland  committee  on  supplies,  stressed 
the  need  for  publishers  to  have  oi 
hand  ample  spare  parts  for  pres*** 
and  type-setting  machines. 

■ 

PRESS  GALLERY  VETS 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  17 — Willing 
J.  Donaldson,  superintendent  of  the 
House  Press  Gallery,  completed  30 
years  of  service  as  a  press  aide  today. 
Appointed  originally  as  a  House  pagf 
he  was  immediately  assigned  to  the 
gallery.  He  became  superintendent  in 
1916.  The  anniversary  was  signalized 
by  speeches  to  the  House  by  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Louis  Ludlow  of  Indiana, 
William  R.  Thom  of  Ohio,  and  Winder 
R.  Harris  of  Virginia,  all  of  whom 
were  working  newspapermen  and 
members  of  the  Press  Gallery  during 
Donaldson’s  incumbency.  They  paid 
tribute,  also,  to  Assistant  Superin¬ 
tendent  Chester  R.  Thift  who  round* 
out  25  years  of  gallery  service  shortly, 
and  to  Anthony  P.  Demma,  second  as- 
sistant  who  has  been  associated  widi 
the  gallery  for  about  20  years. 


THE  SYRACUSE 

HERALD -JOURNAL 

Ask  Your  PquI  Block  Representative 


10,000  MORE  PAY 
ENVELOPES  IN  SYRACUSE 


The  Syracuse  business  index,  for  Hie  Hiird  con¬ 
secutive  month — is  tops  in  New  York  Stote.  The 
consistent  heolthy  upward  trend  of  the  Syrocuse 
morket  is  sure-fire  poy  dirt  for  advertisers. 

Moke  every  doy  o  soles  poy  doy  by  selling  this 
morket  with  the  one  big,  oil-coverage  newspoper. 

Sells  Central  New  York  at  One  Low  Cost 


257,943,000 


Notionol  defense  orders  hove  creoted  10,000  new 
jobs,  ond  hove  odded  $41,000,000  to  the  $216,- 
943,000  effective  buying  income  in  the  Syrocuse 
oreo. 


%  SYRACUSE  COVERAGE 
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Weeds  are  growing  on  the  Mousetrap  Maker's  path 


To  PUBLISHERS  . . . 

The  ar^iiin<‘nt  raj^es  over  whether  Emerson  or 

liiihhard  made  the  famous  remark  alioiit  the  mousetrap 
mak(‘r.  But  whoever  made  it  forgot  that  neighlmrs  eaii 
Im‘  inventive,  too  —  forgot  that  somelMMly  might  invent  a 
*^rodf‘nt  ext<‘rminator''  to  take  the  plaee  of  mousetraps, 
and  then  mifihl  tell  the  trorltl  about  it.  The  world  soon 
forgets  the  way  to  the  mousetrap  maker's  door,  if  signs 
point  the  way  to  his  eompetitor. 

•  o  a 

The  free  EHESS  of  the  Tnited  States,  like  the 
inousetra|>  maker,  has  made  it  hot  for  a  lot  of  rodents 
—  rats  with  subversive  doctrines  who  wante<l  to  enslave 
free  pt‘0|)le;  rats  in  business  who  tried  to  foist  off  inferior 
g(K)ds;  rats  in  public  office  who  fatteruHl  on  graft. 

'I'he  firess,  in  its  time,  has  prot<“cted  the  American 
public  against  a  variety  of  “varmints.”  The  American 


public  owes  its  press  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  this — 
Hut  the  public  forgets. 

The  press  of  the  United  States  isn't  looking  for  gratitude. 

It  only  wants  freedom  to  protect  the  public — to  con¬ 
tinue  as  the  Champion  of  Democracy.  This  is  why 
outstanding  publishers  throughout  the  nation  have 
formed  the  Newspaper  Publishers  Committee  to  tell 
the  American  public  what  the  press  is  doing  in  the 
jmblic’s  interest — not  to  inspire  praise,  but  to  insure 
the  ability  of  the  jiress  to  go  on  doing  its  job. 

MORI  THAN  300  PUILISHIRS  are  presenting  a  unified  story 
to  tlie  pulilic  in  this  program,  fighting  a  battle  with  the 
written  word  to  keep  the  .Vmerican  newspapers  free  of 
censorship  and  pro|)aganda  and  coercion.  It’s  a  battle 
for  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  press  in  which  your 
.stake  is  as  large  as  that  of  any  other  publisher.  Join 
with  us  in  this  program.  A  reijuest  to  the  \.P.(’. 
Regional  (’hairman  near  you  will  bring  you  full  infor¬ 
mation  without  obligation. 


NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  COMMITTEE 

420  LEXINCTON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


REGIONAL  CHAIRMEN 


NKW  K1N«;I.AM>  STATKS 
F.  S.  Mnrphy,  Hartford  Timm 

INEW  YORK 

A.  J.  Mcl>oiiald,  Knirkrrbockrr 

News 

PE!>iNSYIAANIA 
John  Prrnon,  Wi|liamH|»ort  <»aseUr 
and  Bullrlin  Sua 

MARYLAND, 

DISTRUrr  OF  COLl  MBIA, 

WEST  VIRGINIA,  VIRGINIA 
Fleminn  Nrwbold,  WaGhinglon  Star 

NORTH  CAROLINA, 

SOGTH  GARUUNA,  ALABAM.A, 


GEORGIA,  FLORIDA 
Grornr  Biiiicrri*,  \llanla  Journal 

MICHIGAN 

IL  A.  FilEicrrald,  Ponliar  PrmA 
OHIO 

Roy  Moorr.  Brutih'Mmirr  NewnpaperN 
INDIANA 

F.  A,  Miller,  South  Bend  Tribune 
ILLINtHS 

Lorinp  Mer«%in,  Bloomiiiicton  Panlafiraph 
WISCONSIN 

Moriian  Murphy,  Superior  Trlenram 


.MISSISSIPPI,  LOl  ISIANA 
J.  P.  Timii,  Jr.,  New  Orleann  Timea 
Picayune 

TEXAS,  OkLAIHiMA 

MrH.  Ovela  Hobby,  IlnuHton  Pnal 

MINNEStiTA,  SOITH  DAKOTA, 
IOW  A,  NORTH  DAKOTA 
Ij0^  P.  liOomiH,  .Maaon  City  Globe 
Gazette 

NEBRASKA.  KANSAS 

M.  M.  Murdock,  Wichita  Eagle 


MO.NTANA,  IDAHO.  W  YOMING, 
ITAH,  COLORAIRI,  NEW  MEXICO 
John  Fitzpatrick,  Salt  Ijike  City 
Tribune  &  Telegram 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA.  NEVADA 
Guy  Hamilton,  The  Mcl'.latchy 
.Newnpapers 

S<H  THERN  CALIFORNIA, 

ARIZONA 

Norman  (Chandler,  Lna  Angelea  Times 

OREGON,  WASHINGTON 
E.  P.  Hoyt,  Portland  Oregonian 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLIS 


YEARS 


To  WESTBROOK  PEGLER 

SCRIPPS-HOW  ARD  COLUMNIST 

THE  1940  PULITZER  PRIZE 


''For  news  stories  that  redound  to  the  credit 
of  the  profession  of  journalism  " 


TJ7ESTBR00K  PEGLER  is  the  first  col- 
umnist  ever  to  receive  this  award.  His 
expose  of  racketeering  within  the  ranks  of  labor 
unions,  through  his  column  “Fair  Enough,” 
hjs  heen  credited  hy  many  newspaper  men  as 
one  of  the,  finest  pieces  of  reporting  in  years. 

Noted  for  his  hard-hitting  style,  Pegler’s 
persistence  and  untiring  efforts  in  digging  out 
the  facts  of  a  story,  have  won  him  much  praise 
from  his  readers  and  fellow  craftsmen. 


Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  are  proud  of 
Westbrook  Pegler  and  proud  of  those  associated 
with  him  in  this  organization  who  have  in 
former  years  won  similar  Pulitzer  awards. 

This  year’s  award  “for  distinguished  repor- 
torial  work”  to  Westbrook  Pegler  marks  the 
third  successive  Pulitzer  prize  in  this  classifica¬ 
tion  won  by  Scripps-Howard  writers. 
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TO  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  WRITERS  AND  NEWSPAPERS 


“For  the  most  distinguished  example 
of  a  reporter  s  work** 

in  1938  .  .  .  THOMAS  L.  STOKES 

Staff  Writer  jor  Scripps-Hotvard  ISeuspapers 

His  excellence  in  reporting  the  misuse  of  fed¬ 
eral  relief  funds  for  political  purposes  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  won  Stokes  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  that 
year, 

“For  the  most  distinguished  example 
of  a  reporter  s  tvork"^ 

in  1936  .  .  .  DAVID  DIETZ 

Science  Editor  of  Seri pps- Howard  Mewspapers 

In  reporting  the  tercentenary  celebration  of 
Harvard  University,  David  Dietz  shared  honors 
with  four  other  reporters  in  the  Pulitzer  prize 
award  for  distinguished  reporting. 

“For  the  most  distinguished  and  meri¬ 
torious  public  service*’ 

in  1936  .  .  .  CLAYTON  FRITCHEY 

Cleveland  Press  reporter,  and  the  Cleveland  Press 

Fritchey  and  the  Cleveland  Press  were  jointly 
honored  by  the  Pulitzer  prize  committee  for 
exposing  a  cemetery  lot  racket  operating  in  the 
city  of  Cleveland. 

“For  the  most  distinguished  and 
meritorious  public  service” 

in  1932  .  FREDERICK  WOLTMAN 

World-Telegram  reporter,  and  the 
World-T  elegram 

Woltman,  who  participated  with  other  World- 
Telegram  reporters,  shared  honors  awarded  hy 
the  Pulitzer  prize  committee  for  a  series  of 
articles  exposing  graft. 

“For  a  distinguished  example  of  a 
cartoonist’s  ivork” 

in  1932  .  .  H.  M.  TALBURT 

Seri pps-Ho ward  Staff  Cartoonist 

Tallmrt's  cartoon.  "The  Light  of  Asia,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  in  1932, 
won  joiirnalisnrs  highest  award  in  the  field, 
the  Pulitzer  prize  for  that  year. 


“For  distinguished  editorial  writing 
during  the  year” 

in  1935  .  .  .  G.  B.  PARKER 

Edit or-in-C hie f  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 

A  series  of  editorials  adjudged  by  the  Pulitzer 
prize  committee  to  be  “excellent  in  clearness  of 
style,  moral  purpose,  and  sound  reasoning” 
brought  him  the  citation. 


“For  the  most  distinguished  example 
of  a  reporter’s  ivork” 

in  1939  .  .  .  BURTON  S.  HEATH 

Staff  Writer  for  the  New  York  World-Telegram 

Heath  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  his 
stories  which  exposed  and  led  to  the  conviction 
of  Judge  Martin  T.  Manton  for  practices  in 
selling  “justice.” 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


NEWSPAPERS 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESS  ...  OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS  .  .  .  AND  OF  MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 


NEW  YORK  World  Trlegram  SAX  FRANCISCO  .  \'rw»  CINCINNATI  .  .  .  Poft 
raj;VEI,AND  .  .  Pretl  INDIANAPOLIS  Timr*  KENTUCKY  POST  Coting- 

PITTSBI  ROH  .  .  Prei$  COLUMBUS  .  .  Citiien  ton  edUion.  Cincinnati  Pntt 

KNOXVILLE  .  .  Ntwi-Bentinel 

t/dtional  Advertising  Dept.,  230  PARK  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


DENVER  ....  Xne$  WASHINGTON  .  .  .  Xaet  FORT  WORTH  .  .  Pren 

BIRMINGHAM  .  .  Port  MEMPHIS  CommCTCioI  Appeal  ALBUQUERQUE  .  Tribwne 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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IN  TROUBLED  TIMES 

NEVER  BEFORE  in  our  lifetime  have  we 

eiieountered  a  time  wiien  the  human  mind 
has  l)een  so  beset  with  l)ewilderment,  confusion, 
cynicism  and  futility  as  at  the  present.  The 
world  is  ablaze,  and  what  seemed  to  Ik*  the  rock- 
l>ound  verities  of  life  shake  and  tremble.  In  many 
lands  they  have  passed  entirely  away. 

In  no  rec-ent  utterance  has  the  ca.se  lx*en  st) 
aptly  put  as  by  Dwight  Marvin,  pre.sident  of  the 
.\merican  Society  of  New.spaixr  E<litors  and 
editor  of  the  Troy  Rec  ,rd  newspajxrs,  in  his 
s|x*ech  May  9  at  the  annual  Cha|K*l  Service  of 
the  Columbia  Univer-sity  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  in  St.  Paul’s  Chaj>el. 

Titled  “The  Aims  and  .\chievenients  of  Jour- 
nali.sm,”  Mr.  Marvin’s  address  outlined  the  con- 
fu.sed  pieture  the  pre.sent-day  world  presents  to 
the  college  graduate.  He  asked  this  que.stion  and 
gave  this  answer,  which  every  newspaperman  can 
read  with  profit: 

“What  have  we.  news|)aiH*r  men  and  women, 
that  is  constant,  steatly?  Like  the  fisherman’s 
refu.sal  to  flinch  in  the  horror  of  the  storm? 
Nothing  new.  Yet.  like  the  oath  of  Hijqxxrates 
to  the  phy.sician  or  the  judicial  oath  to  a  lawyer 
going  on  the  l>ench.  we  have  our  standard  and  oiir 
goal. 

“Here  it  is.  the  old  ideal: 

“1.  That  the  news  which  we  print  and  write 
shall  Ik*  the  untarnished,  unbiaseil  and  unadjusted 
truth. 

“2.  That  the  coininent  we  make — column,  cor- 
resiKindeiu*e.  or  editorial — shall  Ik*  the  unpur- 
eha.se<l  ami  unpurchaseable  opinion,  after  pains¬ 
taking  and  honest  investigation,  of  our  hearts  and 
our  minds. 

“In  most  of  the  world  such  standards  are  tiwlay 
ini|Kts.sible.  Journalists  are  mere  tradesmen,  turn¬ 
ing  out  propaganda  by  the  yard  on  demand. 
They  are  <leceivers.  for  a  prize;  and  they  can’t 
help  themselves.  You  can’t  write  or  print  the 
truth  in  Europe.  You  can’t  expre.ss  an  hone.st 
opinion. 

“Yet  here  we  have  had  freedom  for  the  pre.ss 
.since  the  day  of  Zenger  in  IT.SIl  and  unbia.sed 
news  since  the  recrudescence  of  the  newspaper  a 
century  later.  Without  it  the  profession  would 
not  be  worth  while. 

“Our  profe.s.sion  is  a  mighty  force.  Our  aim  is 
freedom  of  comment,  accuracy  of  fact.  If  we  stick 
to  this,  achievement  is  inevitable.  We  can  take 
our  part  in  a  wild  and  wayward  world.  .Vml  if 
we  do,  at  the  end  of  the  road,  in  the  beautiful 
words  of  Steven.son,  we  will  ‘come  to  our  resting 
l»ed.s  weary  and  content  and  undishonored.’  and. 
to  the  .sign  of  thirty,  with  the  morning  in  our 
hearts.” 

MASS  ACTION 

H.VVE  NEWSP.\PERS  lo.st  any  of  their  j)ower 
to  influence  people?  The  question  wa,s  an- 
.swere<l  most  emphatically  in  the  negative  last 
Sunday  when  approximately  750.000  jxrsons — 
the  largest  group  ever  to  a.s.semble  in  one  spot  in 
the  history  of  the  country — gathered  in  Central 
Park.  New  York,  to  attend  the  I  Am  An  Ameri¬ 
can  Day  exercises  sjKm.sored  in  New  York  and 
other  cities  of  the  country  by  the  Hearst  News- 
pajiers  and  others.  In  Chicago  the  crowd  totalled 
125,000,  in  Los  Angeles  21,000,  and  large  groups 
marked  the  day  in  other  communities.  The  New 
York  outpouring  was  termed  the  .secoml  largest 
group  ever  a.s.sembled  at  one  place  at  one  time  in 
world  hi.story,  Ixing  exceeded  only  by  the  gath¬ 
ering  of  1,000.000  persons  at  the  Eucharistic  Con- 
gre.ss  in  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  in  June.  19.S2. 

Patriotism  alone  does  not  give  the  complete 
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paigns  which  rolled  up  such  impressive  .sales  rec¬ 
ords.  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  A.N.P.A 
de.serves  credit  for  copy  suggestions. 

So  impre.s.sive  is  the  Heinz  story  that  no  time 
.should  Ik*  lo.st  in  i)re.senting  it  in  detail  to  other 
national  adverti.sers. 


Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offences!  for  it 
must  needs  be  that  offences  come;  but  woe  unto 
that  man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh! — St.  Matthew 
XVIII:  7. 


answer,  we  believe,  to  the  tremendous  gathering 
of  Americans  in  Central  Park  and  elsewhere  last 
Sunday. 

Figuring  prominently  was  the  power  of  news- 
l)a|K*rs  to  sugge.st  and  inspire  action,  to  influence 
ma.ss  thinking. 

Some  of  the  more  vtxal  critics  of  the  press 
will  do  well  to  read  the  impressive  story  of  last 
Sunday’s  I  .\m  .\n  .American  Day. 

TRIBUTE  TO  NEWSPAPERS 

IF  NEWSPAPER  advertising  solicitors  ever 

needed  a  new  glainl  it  was  furnished  last  wt*ek 
by  the  advertising  agency  of  Maxon,  Inc.,  rejMjrt- 
ing  on  the  succe.ss  of  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company, 
which  increa.sed  .sales  of  selected  products  33% 
by  continuous  u.sc*  of  .small  newspaper  .space. 

Small  copy  was  placed  three  to  five  times 
weekly  with  such  amazing  .sales  results  that  the 
firm  has  announced  that  its  fall  newspaixr  sched¬ 
ule  will  Ik*  the  largest  in  the  hi.story  of  the 
company. 

This  j)rogram  has  Ijeen  urged  continuou.sly  in 
<*ur  columns  for  the  past  five  years  by  Frank 
Fehlman,  who  likewi.se  has  demonstrated  phe¬ 
nomenal  success  with  many  varied  aceounts. 

The  effect ivene.ss  of  new.s|)ai>er.s  is  not  news  to 
Editor  &  Pi  hlishf:r,  which  has  Ixen  telling  that 
story  over  and  over  for  years,  but  the  Heinz  story 
is  one  whieh  should  be  read  by  every  advertising 
man  in  the  country  worth  his  .salt.  We  do  not 
recall  in  recent  years  such  a  clean-cut  tribute  to 
the  .selling  |M>wer  of  new.spa|K*r.s  as  that  told  in 
the.se  pages  last  week  by  H.  G.  Selby,  media 
director  of  Maxon,  and  Franklin  Bell,  Heinz  ad- 
verti.sing  director.  The  general  practic*e  is  for 
national  adverti.sers  to  play  it  .safe  and  not  step 
into  the  arena  of  conflicting  media.  That  is  what 
makes  the  Heinz  tribute  to  new.spapers  so  out¬ 
standing. 

“Newspa|K*rs  Uxlay  are  in  the  strongest  po.sition 
with  the  reading  public  they  have  enjoyed  for 
20  years,”  .said  Mr.  Bell.  “Their  fundamental  ad¬ 
vantages  of  .selectivity  and  flexibility  are  particu¬ 
larly  im|K>rtant  in  today’s  merchandising.  Pro¬ 
perly  iKsed  with  adequate  continuity,  they  should 
be  primary  in  a  thoroughly  rounded  national  ad¬ 
vertising  program. 

“.\s  final  evidence  of  our  confidence  in  daily 
new.spapers  as  a  vehicle  for  national  advertising, 
H.  J.  Heinz  Company  lists  and  .schedules  this  fall 
will  Ik?  the  largest  in  the  comj)any’s  hi.story.” 

We  feel  that  Mr.  Selby’s  terse  listing  of  the 
work  new.spai»er.s  do  for  the  national  adverti.ser 
will  l>ear  reiK?ating  here.  They  enable  him  to 

“1.  Reach  all  kinds  of  people  in  .selected  mar¬ 
kets. 

“2.  Concentrate  on  l>est  markets,  taking  full 
advantage  of  changing  economic  conditions. 

“3.  Time  advertisements  proixrly  to  .season, 
month,  week  or  even  to  a  specific  <lay. 

“4.  Tie  in  with  current  NEWS. 

“5.  Employ  a  local  touch. 

“6.  Name  outlets  and  win  dealer  supimrt. 

“7.  Merchandi.se  the  advertising  at  |Kiint  of  .sale. 

“8.  Build  consumer  gcKKlwill,  as  well  as  sales.” 

In  connection  with  some  of  the  Heinz  cam- 


SNPA  LOOKS  AT  RATES 

-AN  INTERESTING  commentary  on  newspaper 

rates  is  contained  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Advertising  Committee  of  the  Southern  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Association  presented  at  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  Biloxi  this  week,  details  of 
which  are  carried  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 

The  report  is  refre.shingly  frank  in  its  delinea¬ 
tion  of  sharp  rate  variations  between  paixrs  of 
comparable  circulation,  and  its  admission  that 
publi.shers  must  admit  and  correct  their'  errors 
as  the  first  step  in  a  broad  drive  for  greater  linage 
volume. 

.A  survey  was  made  of  the  hxal  rates  of  SN1*.\ 
pa|K>rs  and  the  results  studied  by  circulation 
cla.s.ses,  starting  at  5.000.  In  this  group  a  news- 
IFajier  was  found  with  92%  more  circulation  than 
another,  although  they  lM»fh  charged  the  .same 
maximum  rate.  In  the  10-15,000  class  one  jjaper 
had  5%  le.ss  circulation  than  another  but  a 
higher  maximum  rate.  Other  wide  variations  were 
highlighted,  but  they  were  fouml  to  be  fewer  in 
the  75-100.000  cla.s.sification. 

The  Committee  admits  that  local  conditions 
ff>r  the  most  part  are  re.siK>nsible  fr)r  these  rate 
ineqqalities,  but  comments  that  “widely  rlifferent 
theories  in  rate  making  might  bo  responsible  in  a 
small  way  for  the  position  in  which  newspaper 
advertising  now  finds  it.self.” 

.Another  interesting  .section  of  the  report  con¬ 
tains  a  study  of  national  adverti.sing  carried  i'l 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  made  by  R.  K.  Drew 
of  that  paper.  The  years  covererl  were  1929,  19.S7 
and  1940.  In  1929  the  Journal  carried  5,.‘{()5.70.) 
lines  of  national  advertiang,  in  1940  2.00t.557 
line.s.  a  lo.ss  of  2,761,248  or  51%. 

“An  exhaustive  study  of  our  own  records  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  bulk  of  this  sjrace  did  not  go  into 
radio,  was  not  transferred  to  local,  or  that  it  was 
not  lost  to  our  newspaper  because  of  one  or  two 
nece.ssary  and  justified  rate  increa.ses,”  Mr.  Drew 
.stated.  “Rather,  we  found  that  nearly  half  the 
I0.S.S  (about  1,000,000  line.s)  from  1929  to  19.S7 
wa,s  on  accounts  that  had  actually  gone  out  of 
business.”  Among  the.se  were  large  adverti.sers  in 
several  fields.  In  the  automotive  field  13  ac¬ 
counts  went  out  of  busine.ss:  in  the  financial  field 
49  accounts:  in  the  radio  manufacturing  field  6S 
accounts. 

Mr.  Drew’s  .study  reveals  that  iierhaps  50  lo  60 
jier  cent  of  the  newspapers’  national  linage  loss 
has  not  gone  to  competing  media,  but  simply  does 
not  exist  any  more.  The  problem,  then,  is  to 
attract  back  t<»  new.spapers  the  |>art  of  the  loss 
which  it  is  po.s.sihle  to  get  back,  the  Committee 
declares. 

.A  number  of  suggestions  are  made,  which  are 
worthy  of  most  careful  thought  on  the  part  of 
publi.shers  and  adverti.sing  executives. 

.Among  them  are:  That  run  of  paper  color 
requirements  Ik*  standardized  as  far  as  possible 
as  to  .size  and  cost. 

That  rate  cards  be  standardized  as  far  as 
|K>.s.sible,  and  that  the  differential  between  retail 
and  general  be  le.s.sened  at  every  oj»[H)rtunity  in¬ 
stead  of  widened. 

That  the  volume  and  frequency  di.scount  j)lan 
of  .selling  has  never  been  given  a  fair  chance. 

That  seems  to  lx  a  pretty  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  to  start  on  and  one  which  has  possibilities 
of  con.structive  results. 
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PERSONAL 

mention 


harry  chandler,  chairman  of  the 

board  of  directors  of  the  Los  An~ 
geles  Times,  observed  his  77th  birth¬ 
day  May  17  with 
the  felicitations 
of  hundreds  of 
Times’  employes 
expressed  in 
person.  Employes 
of  both  the 
newspaper,  and 
the  printing  and 
binding  division, 
gave  him  a  re¬ 
ception  in  the 
Times  auditori- 
lun,  with  Bill 
Henry,  column¬ 
ist,  presiding  as 
master  of  ceremonies.  Climax  of  the 
affair  was  the  presentation  of  a  birth¬ 
day  cake  with  seven  candles,  prepared 
by  Marian  Manners,  the  newspaper’s 
home  economist. 

John  H.  Sorrells,  publisher,  was  host 
May  16  at  the  annual  luncheon  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal 
to  mayors  of  Mid-South  cities  as  a 
part  of  the  Cotton  Carnival  program. 
W.  C.  Teague,  editorial  writer,  was 
master  of  ceremonies. 

U.  S.  Senator  Carter  Glass,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  and 
Advance,  will  be  awarded  a  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  by  Lynchburg  College 
at  commencement  exercises  Jime  3. 

William  J.  Pape,  publisher,  Water¬ 
bary  (Conn.)  Republican  and  Amer- 
icon,  founder  of  the  Waterbury  Civic 
Theater  has  been  elected  a  life  mem¬ 
ber  and  permanent  chairman  of  the 
board. 

William  J.  McNally,  vice-president, 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and  Tribune 
company,  was  a  principal  speaker  at 
the  Norwegian  Independent  day  cele¬ 
bration  held  in  Minneapolis  May  17, 
anniversary  of  the  Norwegian  nation’s 
constitution. 

John  K  Person,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun, 
was  re-elected  the  North-Central 
Pennsylvania  district  representative 
on  the  State  YMCA  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors. 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  president  of 
Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc.,  enter¬ 
tained  delegates  to  Ae  general  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati  and  their 
wives  at  a  luncheon  the  afternoon  of 
May  17  at  his  suburban  Richmond 
home,  “Laburnum.” 

Rufus  Woods,  publisher,  Wenatchee 
(Wash.)  Daily  World,  addressed  the 
Spokane  Press  Club  May  16  and  de¬ 
scribed  a  21,000-mile  jatmt  around 
South  America  by  airplane,  which  he 
recently  completed. 

Frank  C.  Clough,  managing  editor, 
Emporia  Gazette,  and  Angelo  Scott, 

'  publisher,  lola  Register,  turned  pro¬ 
fessors  May  16  as  guest  lecturers  for 
the  Kansas  University  journalism  de¬ 
partment. 

Paul  W.  Bittinger,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Plymouth  (Mass.)  Old  Colony 
Memorial,  was  a  member  of  the  1941 
Maintenance  Appeal  of  the  Plymouth 
Salvation  Army  Corps. 

W.  Earl  Hall,  managing  editor. 
Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette,  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  a  visit  to  ^uth 
America,  said  last  week  in  a  talk  in 
Des  Moines  that  most  South  Ameri¬ 
cans  “favor  the  United  States  and 
want  Hitler  defeated.”  Hall  made  a 
nine-week  tour  of  South  America  as 
a  guest  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  International  Peace. 

W.  K.  “Wes”  Leatherock,  publisher, 
Perrw  (Okla.)  Daily  Journal,  has  been 


elected  governor  for  the  coming  year 
of  the  124th  Rotary  district. 

Henry  C.  Jones,  former  editor, 
Okemah  (Okla.)  Daily  Leader,  has 
been  named  general  manager,  Sweet¬ 
water  (Tex.)  Reporter. 


In  The  Business  Office 


ORVILLE  L.  CROSS  has  been  named 

circulation  manager  of  the  Memphis 

(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  succeeding 
the  late  William 
E.  White.  An¬ 
nouncement  was 
made  by  Fred 
Goldschmid,  cir¬ 
culation  director 
of  Memphis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Mr. 
Cross  went  to  the 
Press  -  Scimitar 
in  1929  as  as¬ 
sistant  circula- 
t  i  o  n  manager, 
which  position 
he  held  until 
his  promotion. 
He  formerly  had  been  on  the  old 
Akron  (Ohio)  Press. 

L.  F.  Curtis,  treasurer  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  has  recovered  from  a 
long  illness  of  pleurisy  and  returned 
from  Florida  to  his  desk  on  May  21. 

John  B.  Long,  general  manager, 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Journalists,  Los 
Angeles  professional  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  May  13.  He  succeeds  Ron¬ 
ald  Wagoner,  Los  Angeles  U.  P.  man¬ 
ager,  who  was  re-elected  to  the  board. 

August  Weber,  circulation  manager, 
Galveston  News  and  Tribune,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Moody  Club, 
an  organization  comprising  employes 
of  the  W.  L.  Moody  interests. 

Robert  L.  Chandler,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
News-Piedmont,  is  recuperating,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  recent  operation. 

Charles  E.  Godfrey,  advertising 
manager,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- 
Joumal,  has  resumed  his  duties,  fol¬ 
lowing  two  operations  in  Columbia 
and  Spartanburg  hospitals. 

G.  Hutton  Schnaitman,  for  three 
years  classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une,  has  been  appointed  local  display 
advertising  manager  to  succeed  C.  S. 
Mugge,  who  resigned.  B.  M.  Brown, 
who  has  been  assistant  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  has  been  named  to 
succeed  Schnaitman  as  classified  ad- 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


MRS.  FRANK  W.  BOYD,  wife  of  the 

publisher  of  the  Phillips  County 
Review,  Phillipsburg,  Kan.,  and  the 
Jewell  County 
Record,  Mankato, 

Kan.,  considers 
herself,  first,  a 
homemaker.  In 
addition  to  being 
a  wife,  mother 
and  grand¬ 
mother,  she  is 
editor  of  the 
Press  Woman, 
official  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation 
of  Press  Women,  Mn.  Frank  W.  Boyd 
Inc.,  and  a  regu¬ 
lar  contributor  to  her  husband’s 
weeklies. 

She  writes  a  weekly  column, 
“Homely  Chatter  for  Home  Folks,”  for 
the  Phillips  County  Review  and  the 
Kirwin  (Kan.)  Kansan.  In  addition  to 
her  editorial  duties  for  the  Press 
Woman,  Mrs.  Boyd  also  writes  occa¬ 
sional  feature  stories  for  the  Topeka 
Daily  Capital,  Kansas  City  Star  and 
the  Associated  Press. 

Mrs.  Boyd  is  the  mother  of  two 
sons,  McDill  and  F.  W.,  Jr.,  who  are 
the  editors,  respectively,  of  the  Phil¬ 
lips  Coimty  Review  and  the  Jewell 
County  Record.  She  has  five  grand¬ 
children.  At  the  present  time,  Mr. 
Boyd  is  in  Topeka  in  an  official  capac¬ 
ity  and  Mrs.  Boyd  is  dividing  her  time 
between  her  home  in  Phillipsburg  and 
Topeka. 


vertising  manager  of  the  papers.  Roy 
Marks,  formerly  on  the  state  classified 
selling  staff,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  position  of  assistant  classified 
manager. 

Albert  Cooper,  publisher.  Shamrock 
(Tex.)  Texan,  has  been  named  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Hugo  (Okla.) 
Daily  News  and  Husonian-Democrat. 

Stanley  M.  Ward,  former  member 
of  the  advertising  staff  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  is  now  a 
member  of  the  display  staff  of  the 
Anniston  Star. 


They're  In  The  Army  Now 

JAMES  W.  CAMPBELL,  United 
Press  Bureau  manager  at  Memphis, 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


DON'T  MISS... 


PAID  COMPANION 

by  Elizabeth  York  Miller 

Everybody  but  Celia  Ames 
knew  that  she  wasn’t  the  only 
girl  engaged  to  the  unscrupu¬ 
lous  Val  Quentin.  It  wasn't 
until  she  was  asked  to  chape¬ 
rone  her  fiance’s  elopement 
that  she  learned  the  truth  . . . . 
A  high-tension  romance  in  31 
installments  starting  June  9th. 


♦  fwo,  daily,  first-rue 

BLUE  RIBBON  FICTION  sarialt. 

A  DEBT  IS  PAID 

by  Olga  L.  Resmanifh 

The  jury  had  found  Hugo 
Lang  guilty  of  murder.  In¬ 
nocent,  he  forbade  his  sweet¬ 
heart  to  interfere  with  his 
sentence.  Kathleen  couldn’t 
and  wouldn’t.  Whatever  his 
motive,  she  was  determined 
to  gain  his  release  and  did. 
...  A  different  murder  my¬ 
stery  beginning  July  14th. 


.  .  .  for  proofs,  price  and  promotion — WIRE 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 
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More  Than 

100,000 


More 

Every  Month 


ABBIE 
AN’  SLATS 

New  subscribers  to  Raeburn  Van 
Buren’s  comic  since  the  first  of 
the  year  have  boosted  its  circula¬ 
tion  well  beyond  an  average  of 
100,()()0  more  a  month. 

The  new-sales  spread  —  from 
Raleigh  to  San  Jose,  from  Dallas 
to  Quebec — shows,  too,  that  Abbie 
an’  Slats  rings  the  bell  in  any 
region. 

The  current  Hollywood  car-hop 
sequence  is  a  specially  proficient 
bell-ringer.  Would  you  like  to 
see  proofs? 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42no  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


PERSONALS 

Continued  from  page  25 

Tenn.,  last  week  was  called  to  report 
to  army  camp  on  May  23. 

William  M.  O.  Dawson,  editorial 
writer,  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
Mail,  was  ordered  to  active  military 
duty  as  a  first  lieutenant.  He  will  be 
stationed  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C. 

Lieut.  Paul  Olsen,  former  Chicago 
Times  photographer,  is  one  of  nine 
officers  of  the  108th  Observation 
Squadron  to  receive  a  promotion. 
Olsen,  who  won  his  commission  as  a 
second  lieutenant  in  February,  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  first  lieu¬ 
tenant. 

Clarence  H.  Weikel,  former  assistant 
sports  editor  for  the  San  Antonio 
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Canada.  $4..t0;  Foreign,  $.3. _ 

Club  Rates;  The  club  rates  are  applicable  to  all 
subscriptions  in  any  one  organization — whether 
paid  for  by  the  company  or  individuals.  Three 
subscriptions  to  separate  addresses  for  one  year  each 
or  one  subscription  for  three  years,  $10;  five  or  more 
subscriptions  in  one  group  to  different  addresses  for 
one  year  at  $3.00  each  or  individual  subscriptions 
for  five  years  at  $15.00;  additional  subscriptions  on 

the  same  basis— namely  three  dollars  each. _ 

MemberT^The  .Associated  Business  Papers,  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  .America,  National  Editorial 
Association,  National  Better  Business  Bureaus  and 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  with  an  average 
audited  net  paid  "A.  B.  C.”  every  Saturday  circula- 


Six  Months 

1  Ended 

Net 

Paid 

lotal  Dis¬ 
tribution 

31,  1940 . 

11,653 

12,473 

1939 . 

12,227 

13,069 

19118 . 

12.141 

13,653 

1*17 . 

11,738 

12,779 

1936 . 

10,855 

12,064 

193.5 . 

10,178 

11,206 

1934 . 

9,651 

10,607 

1933 . 

8,62.5 

9,819 

1  « 

1932 . 

9,337 

10,488 

1  <• 

1931 . 

10,116 

11,120 

«• 

1930 . 

10,403 

11,417 

1 

1929 . 

10,180 

11„564 

(Tex.)  Evening  News;  John  R.  Ad¬ 
vent,  former  employe  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  department  of  the 
Cleveland  News;  F.  B.  Coffman,  for¬ 
mer  art  director  for  Newspaper  Fea¬ 
tures  of  Texas,  at  Houston,  Tex.,  and 
Max  Marple,  former  city  editor  of  the 
Pawhuska  (Okla.)  Daily  Journal- 
Capital,  are  in  the  Public  Relations 
Office  at  Randolph  Field,  Texas. 

Armand  W.  Blenner  who  has  been 
selling  space  for  the  Spokane  news¬ 
papers  for  19  years  went  into  the 
Navy  for  an  indefinite  period  starting 
May  19.  With  rank  of  Lieutenant  he 
will  be  attached  to  the  District  Staff 
in  the  Communications  Branch  in 
Seattle. 

Lieut.  Tyrrell  Krum,  U.  S.  Naval 
Reserve,  on  active  duty  since  last 
November  in  the  press  relations  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Navy  Department,  has  been 
assigned  by  Secretary  Knox  as  public 
relations  officers  for  the  Eighth  Naval 
District  with  headquarters  at  New 
Orleans.  A  former  newspaperman, 
Lieut.  Krum  worked  on  Chicago  and 
Washington  newspapiers. 

Lieut.  Comdr.  Waldo  Drake,  who 
took  a  leave  of  absence  as  marine 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  a 
year  ago,  will  report  to  Rear  Admiral 
Arthur  J.  Hepburn,  director  of  naval 
public  relations  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
on  May  26  for  duty  at  the  capital, 
and  then  is  to  join  the  staff  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Husband  E.  Kimmel,  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  U.  S.  Fleet, 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  T.  H..  where  he 
will  become  press  relations  officer  for 
the  entire  U.  S.  Fleet. 

Chester  K.  Shore,  Augusta  (Kan.) 
Gazette  publisher  serving  with  the 
35th  division,  has  been  promoted  from 
first  lieutenant  to  captain. 

Benjamin  Sienuta,  a  bartender,  the 
first  member  of  the  National  Press 
Club  staff  to  be  called  imder  the 
Selective  Service  Act,  left  May  17 
with  a  purse  of  $100  and  a  military 
wrist  watch,  gifts  from  the  club  mem¬ 
bership. 

Lieut,  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Tindall, 
Fort  Penning,  Ga.,  are  parents  of  a 
son,  Byron  Cheney  Tindall,  born  May 
18  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Lieut.  Tindall, 
prior  to  his  recent  induction  into  the 
army,  was  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Jour¬ 
nal  city  hall  reporter. 

Joseph  Scott,  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  Philadelphia  Record,  has  been 
called  up  under  the  Selective  Service 
Act. 

Charles  Johnson,  night  desk  man, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  has 
been  called  up  under  the  Selective 
Service  Act  and  is  awaiting  induction 
into  the  army.  George  Riggins,  sec¬ 
retary  to  Managing  Editor  Dwight 
Perrin  of  the  Bulletin,  has  joined  the 
navy.  Riggins  is  succeeded  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Reedy,  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
Between  Editions,  Bulletin  house 
organ. 

Richard  B.  Kirkpatrick,  city  hall 
reporter,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  enlisted 
in  the  intelligence  service  of  the 
United  States  army  and  was  assigned 
to  Headquarters  Company,  1500  Ser¬ 
vice  Unit,  Fort  Hayes,  Columbus. 

Harry  Forbes,  baseball  writer  and 
outdoor  editor  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  volunteered  under  the  Selective 
Service  Act  and  was  inducted  into  the 
army  recently.  He  is  now  with  the 
U.  S.  Army  Information  at  90  Church 
St.,  New  York  City. 

Don  Reid,  manager  of  the  Iowa 
Press  Association,  reported  for  duty 
May  15,  at  Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  where 
he  is  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  cavalry 
reserve.  I.  C.  Kartack,  veteran 
Iowa  newspaperman,  has  been  ap- 
painted  acting  manager. 

Woodrow  Wilson  Board.  Dallas 


(Tex.)  Journal  advertising  salesman,  spondent  for  the  American  magazine, 
enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Marines  last  O’Connor  left  May  17  by  clipper  to 
week  and  has  been  notified  to  report  take  up  his  new  duties. 


for  duty  May  29. 


Robert  A.  Hartley,  city  editor 


William  Pepper,  formerly  on  the  Springfield  (Ohio)  Daily  News,  for 
Atlanta  bureau  staff  of  the  Associated  the  past  four  years,  was  promoted  to 
Press,  has  assumed  active  duty  with  Sunday  editor  of  the  Springfield  News- 
the  United  States  Navy.  Sun,  and  news  editor  of  the  News. 

John  T.  Carlton,  city  hall  reporter,  Gorman  McMullen,  formerly  with 
Atlanta  Journal  for  the  past  six  years,  the  Nacogdoches  (Tex.)  Sentinel  has 
resigned  his  job  Monday  to  join  the  joined  the  Galveston  Tribune  as  gen- 
army,  with  duty  in  the  Morale  Divi-  eral  assignment  man. 
sion  of  the  Fourth  Corps  Area  on  the  Louis  Anderson,  for  several  years 
staff  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  E.  city  editor  of  the  Denison  (Tex) 
Frey.  Although  a  cavalry  officer.  Daily  Press  has  succeeded  Heber 
Carlton’s  duty  with  the  army  is  to  Coffey  as  police  reporter  for  the  Gal- 
handle  entertainment  in  16  camps  in  veston  News.  Coffey  has  joined  the 
the  area.  5aii  Antonio  Express  city  staff. 

William  J.  Slator,  military  affairs 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms  w<bterbury  (Conn.)  Republi- 

_ _  can,  has  returned  to  his  desk  after 

GEORGE  M.  HAR’TT,  editor,  Passaic  hospitalized  for  two  weeks.  He 

(N.  J.)Herald-Ncios,  will  receive  an  was  recently  appointed  a  captain  in 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law  Connecticut  State  Guard  and  as- 

_ at  the  103rd  an-  assistant  G-2,  military  in- 

nual  commence-  tell.gence  section, 
ment  exercises  of  Eual  Thornton,  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
Acadia  Univer-  reporter,  was  slugged  and  seri- 

sity  at  Wolfville,  injured  while  covering  a  $500,- 

Nova  Scotia,  which  swept  a  section  of  the 

May  28.  Greenville  business  section  Friday 

Harold  CassUl  May  16.  Indications  were 

will  be  acting  Thornton  may  have  been  struck  by  a 
managing  editor  looter.  He  was  unable  to  identify  his 
of  the  Spokane  assailant.  City  Editor  Bill  Gaines  of 
Daily  Chronicle  ^ews  assisted  to  safety  Fire  Chief 
during  the  ab-  Frank  E.  Donnald  of  Greenville,  after 
sence  of  Cheney  was  injured.  Six  firemen  were 
Cowles  who  and  two  were  killed  during 

George  M.  HarH  the  fire. 

May  1.  Harry  Camp,  district  reporter,  Phil- 


at  the  103rd  an¬ 
nual  commence¬ 
ment  exercises  of 
Acadia  Univer- 


Gaorqe  M.  HarH  army  the  fire. 

May  1.  Harry  Camp,  district  reporter,  Phil- 

Haddon  Ivins,  editor.  Union  City  c.delphia  Evening  Bulletin,  recently 

(N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch,  is  expected  underwent  a  riose  operation  at  Ger- 

to  return  to  his  editorial  duties  soon,  niantown  Hospital. 

He  was  stricken  recently  with  nervous  Harry  Stall,  district  reporter,  Phil- 
exhaustion  and  had  been  confined  to  adelphia  Record,  has  resigned  to  take 
a  hospital.  a  similar  job  with  the  Philadelphia 

W.  L.  MacTavish,  editor-in-chief,  ^"Quirer. 

Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Province,  has  re-  John  DeGanage,  formerly  sports 
turned  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  editor  of  the  New  London  (Conn.) 
he  wrote  a  series  of  interpretative  O®!/.  has  been  made  city  editor,  suc- 
articles  for  the  Southam  newspapers,  ceeding  Alfred  Ligourie,  a  lieutentnt 
N.  E.  Tracy  has  joined  the  repor-  colonel  on  the  staff  of  the  43d  division, 
torial  staff  of  the  Gulfport  (Miss.)  uafioual  guard,  now  at  Camp  Bland- 
Daily  Herald,  succeeding  ^ward  ^  DeGanage  was  succeeded  as 
Hosch,  Jr.,  who  resigned  to  accept  an  editor  by  J.  S.  Watterson. 


executive  position  with  the  Indianola, 
Miss.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Felton  Gordan,  sports  editor,  Col¬ 
umbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer,  is  re- 


Frank  Keyes  of  New  Haven,  former 
sports  writer,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

Daniel  J.  Mulvey,  sports  editor  of 


covering  from  a  fractured  knee  and  fhe  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register  an- 
head  laceration  received  in  an  auto-  nounced  in  his  column  recently  the 
mobile  collision  near  Greenville,  Ga.,  birth  of  a  second  child,  a  girl,  to  Mrs. 
May  12.  He  was  moved  to  a  Columbus  Mulvey. 

hospital.  Edward  J.  O'Keefe,  former  Boston 

Don  Mason,  former  marine  editor,  (Mass.)  Post  reporter,  will  be  or- 
Vancouver  Sun,  has  joined  the  edi-  dained  to  the  priesthood  at  Trenton, 
torial  department  of  the  Vancouver  N.  J.,  June  7  and  assigned  to  a  parish 
Province.  in  that  diocese.  O’Keefe  was  a  mem- 

Don  McCammon,  formerly  of  the  news  and  sports  depart- 

Eltvood  (Ind.)  Call-Leader,  has  joined  before  entering  the 

the  United  Press  staff  in  Minneapolis,  ®®nimary. 

replacing  Charles  Arnold  who  was  Dan  Desmond,  sports  editor,  Sioux 
drafted.  ^**1/  (la  )  Journal,  recently  under- 

Miss  Virginia  Nixon,  until  recently  ®  bone  grafting  operation  on  leg 

society  editor  of  the  Galveston  News,  *'®ct'jres  which  he  suffered  several 
has  left  for  Panama  where  she  will  be  *’'°^ihs  ago. 

married  to  Walter  Lewis,  formerly  of  Norman  C.  Travis  has  joined  the 
Galveston.  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  edi- 
Matzke  has  taken  over  Miss  Nixon’s  torial  department  art  staff.  He  fills 
work  on  the  News.  the  vacancy  left  at  the  time  of  the 

Dick  Young,  Jr.,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Eaton,  veteran 

has  succeeded  Paul  Caldwell  as  re-  cgister  and  Tribune  artist, 
porter-desk  man  on  the  Kannapolis  Bovee,  former  copyreader,  Des 

(N.  C.)  Daily  Independent.  Caldwell  Moines  (la.)  Register,  has  been  named 
recently  accepted  a  position  as  sports  telegraph  editor  of  the  Marshalltown 
editor  and  reporter  on  the  Burlington  Ua.)  Times-Republican. 

(N.  C.)  Times.  Earl  Wilson,  New  York  Post  rewrite 

H.  G.  Rhawn,  who  for  20  years  was  man,  will  be  the  Boswell  of  Clyde 
editor  of  the  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Beatty,  the  animal  trainer,  in  a  new 
Exponent,  is  now  publisher  of  the  book,  tentatively  titled  “Beatty  and 
Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  News,  weekly,  the  Beasts,”  which  Robert  M.  McBride 
Hugh  O’Connor  of  the  New  York  &  Co.  will  publish  under  a  joint  by- 
Times  has  been  named  London  corre-  line  in  the  fall. 


HOME  OF  THE  CINCINNATI  POST 

Another  Notable  Installation  of 

INTERTYPE  REGAL  NEWS  TYPE 

THE  CINCINNATI  POST,  a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper, 
has  joined  the  ever-growing  list  of  metropolitan  newspapers 
set  in  Intertype  Regal  news  type. 

Announcing  the  change  to  its  readers,  the  Post  said: 

^  The  Post  will  be  better  looking  than  ever  next  Monday. 
And  every  day  thereafter. 

Its  body  type  will  be  new,  different,  and  easier  to  read. 

The  Post’s  new  type  is  known  as  8  point  Regal  news  type. 
Its  face  is  brighter,  clearer,  more  restful  to  the  eyes. 

Post  readers  have  learned  that  in  their  newspaper  they 
find  ‘the  truth  well  told.’  Now  the  truth  will  be  well  told 
and  easier  to  read.  ^ 

Write  for  specimens  of  Intertype  Regal  to  Intertype  Corporation, 
360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  or  to  the  nearest  Intertype  branch. 

Step  ahead  with  INTERTYPE  REGAL 


Three  outstanding  features  of  Inter¬ 
type  Regal  news  type  are  worth  the 
careful  consideration  of  all  publish¬ 
ers  and  circulation  managers... (1) 
maximum  legibility,  (2)  a  pleasing 
general  appearance,  and  (3)  excel¬ 
lent  stereotyping  qualities.  The  first 
two  of  these  features  account  for 
the  great  popularity  of  Regal  type 
among  newspaper  readers. 


KWAL  AND  lODONI  lOLD 


o 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


Miss  E.  S.  James,  21, 

ntfwspaper proauctton  wnen  sue uuier-  raisuiK  aiiu  izaiue.  *i _ a,,  •  .  , 

T  T>  1  *  1  property  and  has  for  the  past  The  late  Congressman  James  bought  p____  wira  Hask  in  No  J* 

Is  Publislier  of  year  been  specially  preparing  herself  the  Danville  Register,  which  was  transferred  to  the  financial 

for  that  task.  She  now  occupies  the  founded  in  1847,  from  John  Claiborne  ‘‘e- 

2  Virgima  Dailes  presided  and  wil^n  a  f^  years  he  had  also  by  fnter-Oj^c,  AP 

^  over  and  she  dirwts  the  newspaper  purchased  the  Bee.  include:  Austin  Belmear,  01^ 

Inherited  DanvUle  thro'^gh  Andrew  A.  Farley  who  has  niCVITCcrri  City  bureau  to  Press  Associa- 

Reoister  and  Bee  been  general  manager  of  the  newspa-  LIBEL  CASE  DISMISSED  tion,  Inc.,  New  York;  Jacob  W 

negisier  ana  nee  pr  under  the  guardianship.  She  wil  Dismissal  of  the  criminal  action  Deutch,  from  Chicago  to  general  wire 

May  16  be  m  direct  contact  with  the  editorial  against  Paul  Vohs,  editor  of  the  San  desk.  New  York;  William  M.  Pinker- 

TW-  v  c*  T  policy  of  the  newspaper  which  is  in-  Miguel  County  Journal,  Telluride,  ton,  from  Washington  to  Special  News 

Miss  E.  Stuart  J^es  becaine  t^  dependent  but  traditionally  democratic  Col.,  was  ordered  May  15  by  District  Service,  New  York.  Among  AP  new- 


direct  contact  with  all  elements  of  fullness  in  the  Southland  and  she  is 
newspaper  production  when  she  inher-  raising  grain  and  cattle. 


AP  CHANGES 


Inherited  Danville 
Register  and  Bee 
May  16 


®  organ,  include:  Austin  Belmear,  Okla- 

LIBEL  CASE  DISMISSED  N^r  Yor^^ 

Dismissal  of  the  criminal  action  Deutch,  from  Chicago  to  general  wire 


youngest  active  publisher  of  a  United  in  its  leanings. 


States  newspaper  on  May  16  when 
she  inherited, 
at  her  major¬ 
ity,  the  Danville 
(  V  a . )  Register 
and  the  Danville 
Bee. 

Twenty  -  one 
years  old  and 
schooled  during 
recent  years  in 
journalism  and 
business  admin¬ 
istration,  Miss 
James  assumed 
her  new  duties  Miss  E.  S.  Jamei 
in  the  Virginia 

tobacco  city  with  a  well-defined  point  i 
of  view,  after  completing  courses  at 
Columbia  University  in  New  York 
City. 

In  so  doing  she  is  carrying  on 
the  traditions  of  the  family  in  the 
third  generation  for  her  grandfather, 
the  late  Congressman  Rorer  A.  James,  | 
and  for  many  years  a  powerful  figure 
in  the  Virginia  political  scene,  had 
operated  both  newspapers.  At  his 
death,  on  Aug.  6,  1921,  they  passed 
into  the  possession  of  his  son,  Rorer 
A.  James,  Jr.,  who  died  in  May,  1937. 

Operated  Under  Gnardianship 

The  valuable  newspaper  properties 
were  bequeathed  to  Miss  James  with, 
the  provision  that  she  assume  directs 
and  complete  ownership  on  her  21st  i 
birthday.  During  the  past  four  years 
a  guardianship  has  operated  the  news¬ 
papers  and  members  of  the  staff,  mostj 
of  whom  have  been  in  service  since 
the  days  of  the  late  Congressman 
James  have  pridefully  sought  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  preserve  a  trust  which  was, 
to  a  large  extent,  committed  to  them.} 

The  Danville  Register  is  a  morning  | 
newspaper  and  the  Bee  is  the  evening 
publication,  both  of  them  Associated 
Press  papers  carrying  full  lecised  wire 
services  with  a  combined  circulation 
of  24.000  and  with  72  persons  em-j 
ployed.  The  newspapers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  modern  plant  which  was 
planned  largely  by  Rorer  A.  James,  Jr. 
and  combining  numerous  progressive 
features.  The  value  of  the  investment} 
including  realty  and  good  will  is 
estimated  in  seven  figures.  l 

Miss  James  has  planned  to  assume 


Opportunity 

for 

Display  Advertising 
Salesman 


L.'VRGE  E.XSTERS  mi’ti<)|ioli!aii  ni’wspa- 
j„.r — moniiiiK.  Sun«!ay- — has  an 

foi’  an  fXiaTnnnaal.  hiirh->rratk* 
(.ali  t^inan  in  his  late  ‘Jh's  or  carUv  ;«)  ». 

The  man  «<•  want  imisl  Ix'licvo  in  the 
i-mativcm-sK  of  l<K-al  ncwspaiM-r  advprUs- 
injr.  must  kii*>w  thi*  tta-l»niiiui‘s  of  tM'lhne' 
spac-n,  oroatim.'  romrh  layouts,  writim,' 
trtiod  <*opy. 

If  you  are  a  stable  yet  acirressive  salesman, 
anti  vou  want  to  work  for  this  nationally 
known  newspaiHT,  send  your  oualifleations 
to  Box  ;U17.  Editor  &  IhiblishiT. 


--r — - — _ - j -  wras  uiucicu  axay  xo  uy  x.riauii;i.  aervice,  Diew  xorx.  /xmong  new- 

m  its  leanings.  Judge  Straud  M.  Logan.  District  At-  comers  are:  Brack  Curry,  to  Dallaj 

OwR*  Large  PlaRtatiee  torney  A.  Allen  Brown  told  the  court  bureau  from  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 

Miss  James  is  also  owner  of  a  large  that  “after  careful  investigation”  he  versity;  Joseph  T.  Damone,  to  Feature 
and  productive  Virginia  plantation  of  concluded  that  he  would  be  unable  to  Service,  New  York,  from  Dell  Pub- 
1,300  acres  in  Henry  county  not  far  prosecute  the  action  successfully.  The  lishing  Co.;  Paul  G.  Friggens,  to  Fea- 
from  Danville  on  which  stands  Axton  state  had  sought  continuance  of  the  ture  Service  from  NEA,  Cleveland, 
Lodge,  the  ancestral  home  of  the  action,  but  Judge  Logan  declined  to  and  David  Hoff,  to  Chicago  bureau 
James  family.  Determined  to  avail  grant  it.  The  case  has  been  continued  from  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal. 
fully  of  the  resoxaces  of  these  fertile  from  the  1940  fall  term  of  court.  The  , 

lands,  she  has  also  taken  a  course  in  libel  action  was  filed  last  Sept.  5,  on  TJTTD<^iy 

agriculture  and  will  spend  some  of  her  information  sworn  to  by  William  Fin-  TO  HONOR  BvJRCK 
time  in  directing  its  productive  man-  negan,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Jacob  Burck,  Chicago  Times  car- 
agement  through  overseers.  While  the  coimty  conunissioners.  It  was  the  first  toonist  and  winner  of  the  Pulitzer 
lands  have  been  given  over  largely  to  of  two  criminal  libel  suits  filed  against  prize  for  outstanding  work  in  1940, 
tobacco  culture.  Miss  James  already  Mr.  Vohs  on  a  series  of  articles,  in-  will  be  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner 
has  adopted  the  policy  of  crop  diversi-  eluding  editorials,  regarding  expen-  of  the  Chicago  professional  chapter 
fication  which  is  now  coming  into  its  diture  of  county  funds.  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  on  May  26. 


GREATEt  JOHNSTOWN  POPULATION  FIGURES  AND  TRIBUNE-DEMOCRAT  CIRCULATIONS  COMPILATIONS 


J0hm»t0mm  City  . . i9fMi6 

F^rmdmim  Bwrongfc .  7J1 

Lormim  Bmromgk  .  230 

•Mo  Bormmgh  .  1/^40 

SoMlAnsoftl  Borough . . .  093 

Wetitmout  Borough  . .  BIO 

OmUytowu  Borough  .  103 

Brown  $towm  Borough  . 33B 

Frtmktim  Borough . .  •  •  . . .  •  400 

Eo»t  Courmmugh  Borough  •••••••••••  902 

CoUtowu  Borough  . 370 


Birhlomd  Towutkip  •••••••••••« 

Stomoyerook  Towu^hip  . . 

Conomuugh  Townthlp  . . 

FoMt  Toyior  Towutklp  . . . 

Middio  Toyior  Township . .  •  • 

WoBt  Toyior  Towusktp . . 

Lowor  Todor  Towurkip . 

Vppor  Todor  Towmahip . . 


Cirrulotion  Fopulotiou 


*  Surrounded  by  Johnstown  City  area  (all  others  immediately  adjoininc.) 

MEDIA  EXPERTS  NOW  REFER 
TO  THIS  MARKET  AS  .  .  . 


CjRE/^TER 


Johnstowners  are  definitely  news¬ 
paper  readers.  In  “The  Continu¬ 
ing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reading." 
the  percentage  of  readership  of 
both  editorial  and  advertising  con¬ 
tent  in  these  two  papers  rates  very 
much  higher  than  the  average  of 
the  36  cities  on  which  reports  have 
been  issued. 


A  MARKET  OF  108,000  PEOPLE! 

Media  experts,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  commun¬ 
ity  shopping  center  and  buying  habits,  now  realize 
that  Johnstown  has  immediately  contiguous  18  thriv¬ 
ing  boroughs,  all  within  a  3j4‘niile  radius,  bringing 
its  total  population  up  to  108,000  people.  Study  the 
breakdown  at  the  top  of  this  advertisement  carefully. 
Note  The  Tribune-Democrat’s  fine  coverage  of  each 
of  these  boroughs  that  go  to  make  up  GREATER 
Johnstown. 


I  THEJOHNSTOWNnRMnrPAT 

City  Zone  Population  105,265  Two  Good  Newspapers 

Trade  Area  Population  299,781  With  Local  Ownership  Management 


Tribune-Democrat  ABC 
Circulation  51,386  ^ 


The  Post-  Standard 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 
KEULY-SMITII  CO —Representatives 


the  town’s  residents  were  carried  on 
practically  every  page  through  the 
paper,  with  brief  biographical 
sketches.  Special  cartoons  with  the 
_  “get  acquainted”  theme  were  liberally 

(This  column  is  dedicated  to  the  scattered  throughout.  Naturally  a 
editors,  serving  as  a  suggestion  me-  large  percentage  of  the  copy  was  de- 
ditttn  for  fresh  treatment  of  news,  voted  to  advertisements,  but  this  was 
City  editors  may  find  herein  ideas  for  not  a  requisite  to  mention, 
itunts,  unusual  picture  and  headline 

treatment.  News  men  are  invited  to  Civil  Service  News 
rontribute  their  brain  children.  One  a  j  i  ■  i 

STr  will  be  paid  for  each  contribu-  NEWSPAPERS  can  develop  circula- 
aouui  A  ■  t  n  u  A  j  \  tion  and  greater  reader  mterest, 

tion.  No  material  will  be  returned.) 


NEWS  CIBCDIAnON 

M  Clmlfb  inD^fhoit 


Stiakt  Ud.eai 


the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has  by  the  Government.  These  lists  are 
started  a  column  “Cleveland  and  Latin  available  at  all  Civil  Service  District 
America”  written  by  Mary  Hirschfeld.  Offices.  They  reveal  the  type  of  job, 
The  column  will  appear  every  other  the  pay  and  the  time  and  place  where 
Sunday  and  will  deal  with  Latin  examinations  can  be  taken. 


examinations  can  be  taken. 

American  items  that  are  bound  up 

with  local  interest.  The  column  May  Pats  on  Backs 

18  reported  such  itenw  as  an  Ohio  .pjjg  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light  car- 
who  IS  m  South  Ammca,  a  ^  feature  entitled  “A  Pat  On 

visitor  in  the  city  from  S.A.,  Foreign  Back  For — ”  on  page  one  of  its 
Trade  Week,  etc.  home  edition.  Listed  each  day  are 

For  newspapers  seeking  to  promote  t^ro  or  three  San  Antonians  who  have 
Pan  Americanism  this  feature  might  won  recognition  outside  the  city, 
provide  some  ideas.  , 

Historical  Feature  USE  MIRROR  TRUCKS 

WHEN  News  Editor  Dick  ^og  of  the  ^  twist  in  merchandising  ad- 
Wichita  Eagle  started  a  daily  his-  vertising  was  worked  out  by  Carstairs 
torical  panel  on  the  editorial  page  18  Bros.  Distilling  Co.  and  the  New  York 
months  ago  he  had  no  idea  of  becom-  Daily  Mirror  last  week  when  the  115 
ing  a  pedagogue,  but  it  turned  out  Mirror  delivery  trucks  rolled  out  of 
that  way.  .  ,  ,  ,  .  .  ,  their  garages  with  both  sides  covered 

The  panel  includes  an  historical  with  Carstairs  White  Seal  advertise- 

sketch,  drawn  by  Artist  Ben  merits.  The  ads  annoimce  that  the 

mond,  of  some  scene  in  Wichita  s  his-  white  seal  is  now  performing  before 

tory,  accompanied  by  a  150-word  ex-  750, 000  buyers  of  the  Mirror.  A  spe- 
planation  of  the  scene  written  by  edition  of  the  paper,  featuring 

News  Editor  Long.  ,  .  ,  Carstairs  ads,  was  published  in  con- 

^n,  children  m  the  city  s  schools  junction  with  the  truck  signs.  G.  Al- 
had  been  told  to  clip  and  save  the  jgn  Reeder,  ad  manager  of  Car- 
daily  panels  as  a  class  assignment,  stairs,  is  credited  with  originating  the 
The  practice  spread  over  the  city,  was  j^jg^ 
formally  adopted  in  the  fourth  and  '  ■ 

fifth  grades  of  every  public  school,  and 

when  Spring  brought  an  end  to  JOINS  OOX  PAPERS 
classes  he  was  urged  to  discontinue  Bloor  Schleppey,  secretary  of  the 
the  panel  until  the  following  autumn.  Indianapolis  Newspaper  Publishers 
This  he  did,  substituting  a  “Know  Association  the  last  seven  and  one-half 
Your  Wichita”  feature  of  familiar  years,  has  become  supervisor  of  em- 
sights  throughout  the  summer  months,  ploye  relations  for  the  James  M.  Cox 
The  historical  panel  was  resumed  in  newspaper  properties  and  will  have 
the  autumn  of  1940,  and  will  be  headquarters  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  Cox 
dropped  this  spring  and  then  ini-  papers  include  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
tiat^  again  when  classes  reconvene.  Springfield  (Ohio)  News-Sun,  Dayton 
The  Sedgwick  Coimty  Pioneer  So-  (O.)  News  and  Miami  News. 
dety  this  Spring  is  holding  an  ex-  ■ 

jubit,  ^d  awardmg  prizes  for  the  HEADS  CIRCULATION 

best  school  scrapbooks  of  the  panel.  „  *1.  »»  j  /  1  j  ^ 

Kenneth  Moody,  formerly  district 

Get  Acquainted  Stunt  circulation  manager  on  the  Grand 

THE  Paris  (Tex.)  News  published  a  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  has  been 
special  44-pege  “Get  Acquainted  named  circulation  manager  of  the 


Average  Net  Paid  Circulation 
for  6  Months  Ending  March  31, 1941 


SUNDAYS  43S,787 
WEEKDAYS  3594)53 


35,091  Gain  Sundays;  20,397  Cain  Weekdays 
Over  Corresponding  Period  of  Last  Year  _ 


★  The  higher  liusincs.^  cliiiihs  in  Detroit,  the  higher  goes 
Detroit  News  circulation.  Shattering  all  previous  records, 
totals  for  the  six  months'  period  ending  March  31, 
1941  were: 


Sundays  435,787;  Weekdays  359,053 

These  were  ALL-TIME  HIGHS  for  any  six  months'  period 
in  the  68-year  history  of  The  Detroit  News! 

Today,  The  News  offers  adverti.sers  easier-than-ever 
access  to  the  increasingly  prosperous  Detroit  market.  The 
News  readies  63.8%  of  all  the  city's  homes  receiving  any 
newspaper  regularly  and  is  78.8%  Home  Delivered  in  the 
city  and  local  trading  area. 


Spendable  Income  Rises  Sharply 

★  Buying  power  is  .soaring  in  Detroit.  .4verage  weekly 
earnings  of  factory  workers  in  the  Dt'troit  industrial  area 
for  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  were  24%  higher 
than  in  1937 — ami  1937  payrolls  were  higher  than  in  1929! 

Reflecting  this  siihstantial  increase  in  spendable  income, 
del  iverics  of  pas.senger  cars  and  trucks  in  Wayne  county 
for  tlic  first  ipiarter  of  1941  showed  an  increase  of  19,143 
units,  or  65%  ,  over  the  correspomling  period  of  1937!  April, 
1941,  retail  sales  in  Detroit  were  up  18%  over  April,  1940. 

'k;  The  Detroit  !\ews  has  the  largest  A.B.C. 
recognized  Home  Delivered  Circulation  of 
any  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 


*Half  a  Billion  in  Effective  Buying  Income! 


SALES  OPPORTUNITY! 

WM  m  m 


In  the  12  counties  of  Central 
and  Northern  New  York 
served  by  the  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  Post  -  Standard,  effective 
buying  income  will  reach  the 
impressive  total  of  $572,136,- 
000  this  year! 

Every  day  more  than  73,000 
urban,  suburban  and  rural 
families  in  this  area,  welcome 
into  their  homes  with  CON¬ 
FIDENCE,  as  they  have  for 
generations — their  favored 
newspaper  —  The  Post-Stand¬ 
ard.  Here's  tangible,  cashable 
BUYING  POWER  at  low  ad¬ 
vertising  cost! 

'From  Sslei  ManactmenCt  Annaal 
"Snryejr  of  Buyinc  Power" — April, 
1941 


The  Detroit  News 

THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

Now  York:  I.  A  KLEIN,  Inc.  Chicago:  J.  E.  LUTZ 
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Tell  How  Price 
Increase  and 
Sampling  Work 

Des  Moines  R  &  T  Men 
Outline  Plans  Used 
"Before  and  After" 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Methods  tised  in  presenting  a  price 
increase  to  a  newspaper’s  circulation 
organization  and  a  means  of  re-gain¬ 
ing  subscribers,  who  may  stop  taking 
the  paper  as  a  result  of  the  raise,  are 
combined  herewith,  based  on  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune. 

We  have  incorporated  the  methods 
used  by  the  afternoon  Tribune  last 
December,  when  the  price  was  in¬ 
creased  from  15  to  20  cents  a  week  in 
all  towns  outside  the  city  of  publi¬ 
cation,  followed  by  a  personalized 
sampling  campaign  as  a  means  of 
readung  subscribers  who  stopped  the 
Tribune  “on  the  spur  of  the  moment.” 

Kelso  Exploies  Methods 

Vernon  Kelso  explained  how  the 
Tribune  went  about  to  “sell”  the  car¬ 
rier  salesmen,  through  the  agency  de¬ 
partment  in  charge  of  carrier  sales  in 
key  towns,  in  which  the  weekly  price 
was  increased  33  1/3%  and  the 
single  copy  price  raised  from  3  to  5 
cents. 

In  outlining  the  Tribune’s  experi¬ 
ence,  Mr.  Kelso  told  Midwest  circula¬ 
tors  the  following  pertinent  facts: 

“There  was  a  total  circulation  of  about 
56,000  daily  copies  involved  of  which  the 
agency  department  handles  about  26,000.  Their 
average  per  copy  sale  was  about  2,500  a  day, 
prior  to  the  price  raise  they  now  have  about 
1,800  single  copy  sales  now.  They  had  a 
total  loss  of  22%  at  the  low  point.  During 
the  holiday  period  they  usually  have  from  5 
to  7%  loss  so  they  actually  suffered  about  15 
to  18%  loss.  Their  recovery  was  about 
45  ^10%. 

“The  independent  department  had  approx¬ 
imately  30,000  circulation  and  at  the  time 
of  the  price  raise  lost  6,902  to  January  13, 
which  was  22.8%.  The  recovery  was  33.7% 
from  low  point  as  of  last  February. 

Well  Planned  Program 

“In  planning  a  price  increase,  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  past  were  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  On  April  1,  1937  the  daily  Keg- 
ister  was  increased  from  15c  to  20c  a  week. 
At  that  time  we  did  not  teach  carrier  sales¬ 
men  to  vigorously  resist  stops,  nor  did  we 
contact  all  of  them  in  person  and  do  as 
nearly  as  good  a  job  of  selling  them  on  the 
reason  for  the  price  raise. 

“On  this  price  raise,  we  picked  the  heart 
of  the  building  season.  The  morale  of  the 
carrier  salesmen  of  the  circulation  organiza¬ 
tion  was  at  a  high  ebb.  A  detailed  preliminary 
plan  was  outlined.  Our  district  men  were 
brought,  into  Des  Moines.  They  were  thor¬ 
oughly  sold  on  bow  to  handle  the  price 
change.  A  logical  step  by  step  program  was 
worked  out. 

“The  news  department  materially  strength¬ 
ened  features  in  our  newspapers,  prior  to  the 
price  raise  and  during  the  price  change.  They 
did  a  bang  up  job  of  building  interest  in  our 
newspapers.  The  promotion  department  de¬ 
voted  the  major  portion  of  our  radio  and  news¬ 
paper  publicity  to  selling  the  Tribune.  A  vir¬ 
tual  barrage  of  cross-6re  copy  in  our  Sunday 


Register  and  radio  stations  was  directed  in 
selling  our  Tribune  picture  superiority,  the 
new  Tribune  sports  section,  and  other  major 
features. 

“In  announcing  the  Register  price  increase, 
only  a  small  box  on  the  front  page  was  car¬ 
ried.  Many  subscribers  missed  the  box  en¬ 
tirely  and  did  not  know  the  price  had  been 
advanced  until  the  carrier  salesmen  made  the 
first  collection. 

"In  announcing  the  Tribune  price  increase, 
we  had  a  big  news  box  in  the  upper  center 
portion  of  the  Tuesday,  December  10  and 
Wednesday,  December  11  Tribune.  The  box 
explained  the  reason  why  a  price  increase  was 
necessary — putting  emphasis  that  lowans  ap¬ 
preciated  and  wanted  a  quality  newspaper. 

“In  presenting  the  price  raise  to  our  car¬ 
riers,  we  started  contacting  carrier  salesmen 
early  enough  so  that  our  district  men  could 
have  a  personal  visit  with  each  carrier  and 
with  nearly  every  parent  before  announce¬ 
ment  the  carrier-salesman  made  his  last  etd- 
lection  at  the  old  price.” 

Sampliag  Campaiga 

Mr.  Kelso  related  how  phonograph 
records  were  made  to  be  played  in 
agency  towns  announcing  the  price 
increase  along  with  a  series  of  charts 
which  told  about  the  newspaper’s  fea¬ 
tures  and  the  added  profits  coming  to 
the  carriers. 

As  an  aftermath  to  the  price  in¬ 
crease  was  the  personalized  sampling 
campaign  used  in  the  agency  division 
of  the  Register  and  Tribune  circula¬ 
tion  department.  H.  E.  Deacon,  of 
the  R  &  T  promotion  department, 
takes  up  the  story  at  this  point.  The 
problem,  he  said,  was  that  of  devising 
some  means  by  which  former  sub¬ 
scribers  who  had  quit  taking  the 
paper  and  were  too  stubborn  to  “give 
in”  and  re-subscribe  could  be  grace¬ 
fully  persuaded  back  “into  the  fold.” 

It  was  decided,  he  continued,  to 
use  the  personalized  sampling  cam¬ 
paign  with  both  the  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  carrier  organizations  simulta¬ 
neously.  How  well  this  plan  worked 
can  be  judged  from  the  following 
comments  by  Mr.  Deacon,  who  re¬ 
cently  addressed  the  Central  States 
circulators: 

Two-Part  Program 

“.As  in  any  well  organized  sampling  cam¬ 
paign  the  success  of  this  particular  plan  lay 
in  the  proper  execution  of  two  distinct  parts. 
P.4RT  ONE,  the  placing  of  samples.  PART 
TWO,  a  thorough  follow-up  of  all  sampled 
prospects. 

“By  way  of  getting  started  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  we  sent  teaser  copy,  for  several  con¬ 
secutive  days,  to  all  agency  managers,  giving 
them  a  ‘build-up’  on  the  fact  that  something 
BIG  was  in  the  offing.  Then,  after  arousing 
their  curiosity,  we  mailed  a  very  elaborate 
brochure  to  agency  managers  with  their  name 
written  in  gold  at  the  top  of  the  announce¬ 
ment  which  occupied  the  front  page  of  the 
brochure.  This  folder  explained  in  detail 
how  PART  ONE  of  the  plan,  the  lining  up 
of  samples,  was  to  be  handled.  Accompanying 
the  announcement  was  a  special  sample  blank 
for  each  carrier  salesman  in  the  organization, 
permitting  him  to  extend  an  ‘invitation’  to  ten 
non-readers  on  his  route  to  read  the  daily 
paper  for  ten  days  without  charge  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  The  carrier  salesman  secured  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  ten  prospects  on  his  route,  along  with 
(he  correct  street  addresses,  and  then  checked 
the  sample  blank  back  in  to  his  agency  man¬ 
ager. 

“Elach  agency  manager  then  sent  the  home 
office  a  complete  and  accurate  list  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  prospects  receiv¬ 
ing  a  sample  in  his  town.  All  this  time  our 
agency  managers  still  had  no  inkling  of  what 
was  coming  on  the  follow-up,  except  they 
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understood  it  was  going  to  be  something  new 
and  different. 

“Meanwhile  we  had  prepared  a  very  at¬ 
tractive,  colorful  and  unusual  mailing  piece 
to  be  mailed  from  our  office  to  all  sampled 
prospects,  and  here  is  where  the  ‘Personalized 
-Angle’  comes  in.  On  opening  the  folder 
which,  incidentally  was  sealed  with  a  ‘Gold 
Seal’  to  further  carry  out  the  GOLD  idea, 
the  prospect  saw  his  name  written  in  large 
gold  letters  along  the  top  of  the  first  page, 
on  which  was  a  letter  signed  by  our  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  The  letter  was  brief  and  to  the 
point.  It  thanked  the  prospect  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  given  the  carrier  salesman  to  help  him 
start  the  New  Tear  right  by  reading  the  Des 
Moines  Tribune,  or  Daily  Register.  It  con¬ 
tinued  by  calling  attention  to  the  'GOLD 
LETTER  COUPON'  perforated  at  the  bottom 
right  hand  corner  of  the  page  which,  when 
properly  signed  by  the  prospect,  would  en¬ 
title  him  to  receive  the  paper  for  two  addi¬ 
tional  weeks,  free  of  charge,  with  his  order 
to  continue  at  the  regular  price  of  20c  per 
week,  for  at  least  eight  weeks,  or  longer.  ‘The 
prospect’s  attention  was  also  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  carrier  salesman  would  receive 
25c  in  cash  when  he  turned  the  signed  coupon 
in  to  his  agency  manager. 

Campaiga  Intipaativa 

“Our  carrier  organization  had  lined  up, 
and  were  delivering,  9,405  morning  and  5,734 
evening  samples.  This  represented  93%  of 
the  maximum  number  they  could  have  se¬ 
cured.  On  the  follow-up  1,387  carriers,  or 
85%  of  our  organization  produced  results 
and  our  net  increase  to  the  office  was  2,610 
mornings,  or  28%  of  the  samples,  and  2,587 
Tribunes  or  45%  results.  This  was,  by  far, 
the  agency  division’s  largest  daily  increase  in 
any  one  week.  We  attribute  the  greatest  share 
of  the  success  of  this  campaign  to  the  Per¬ 
sonalized  Gold  Letter  which  was  mailed  to 
every  sampled  prospect.  It  was  something 
new,  it  carried  a  ‘personal  touch’  and  it  did 
a  good  job  of  selling  by  itself. 

“This  campaign  may  appear  to  have  been 
a  very  expensive  one.  Such  was  not  the 
case,  however.  Excluding  the  cost  of  samples, 
our  cost  for  the  entire  program,  quarters  to 
carriers,  mailing  pieces,  personalization,  post¬ 
age  and  everything  amounted  to  only  34c  per 
unit  of  net  increase.” 


Call  lor  Carrier  Displays 
ICMA  MEMBERS  are  invited  to  send 
displays  of  their  newspaper  boy  ac¬ 
tivities  for  presentation  at  the  Detroit 
convention,  June  17-19,  according  to 
Paul  G.  Lawson,  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.) 
Exponent  and  Telegram.  Mr.  Lawson’s 
committee  is  anxious  to  have  a  rep¬ 
resentative  showing  of  this  type  of 
work  and  asks  that  displays  be 
shipped  to  his  attention  in  care  of  the 
Book  Cadillac  Hotel  in  Detroit.  Cir¬ 
culation  managers  desiring  further  in- 
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Established  1764 
(Sells  for  4c) 

Represented  Nationally  by 

6ILMAN,  NtGOLL  &  RUTHMAN 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston 
Detroit,  Chicago,  San  Franciseo 


formation  can  contact  Mr.  Lawson  at 
Post  Office  Box  586,  Clarksburg 
W.  Va.  ^ 

Carrier  Wins  Scholarship 

FIRST  Stockton  (Cal.)  Record  carrier 

salesman  to  be  honored  for  three 
years  as  a  100%  carrier  is  Tost 
Massod,  who  was  recently  presented 
with  a  two-year  scholarship  to  Stexk- 
ton  Junior  College  by  Irving  Marthi 
Sr.,  publisher  of  the  Record.  Mr.  Mar. 
tin  had  previously  announced  that 
each  carrier-salesman  who  attains  all 
qualifications  and  receives  a  100% 
rating  each  month  for  36  months 
would  receive  a  two-year  scholarship 
to  Stockton  Junior  College.  Those 
who  for  some  reason  are  imable  to 
attend  college  will  receive  a  cash 
award. 

Award  to  Carrier 

THE  FOURTH  annual  Spellacy  Award 

was  presented  to  the  outstanding 
Hartford  Courant  carrier  for  the  year 
ending  March  1  by  Mayor  Thomas  J. 
Spellacy  at  exercises  recently. 

Henry  H.  Conland,  publisher  of  the 
Courant,  presented  several  Courant 
awards  for  honorable  mention  to  boys 
who  are  runners-up.  ’The  Spellacy 
Award  is  interest  on  $1,000  presented 
by  Mayor  Spellacy  to  the  Courant  to 
be  used  in  the  interest  of  Courant 
carriers  in  appreciation  for  the  dis- 
covery  of  a  fire  in  his  home  during 
the  early  morning  hours  by  his  Cour¬ 
ant  carrier.  The  mayor  feels  that 
possibly  his  life  and  the  lives  of  mem- 
bers  of  his  family  were  saved  by  this 
action. 

P.  F.  Viets,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Courant,  directed  the  program 
which  had  been  arranged  by  K  M. 
Sechtman,  circulation  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 


Tostal 

Telegraph 

'Charges  appear  on  your  phone  b'H 


That’s  Why  Greyhound 
Uses  Postal  Telegraph 


nl _ It 


H,  speedy, 
service! 
at  Grey¬ 
hound,  world’s  greatest 
bus  line,  gives.  Anti 
smooth,  sp^y  friend¬ 
ly  telegraph  service  it 
what  Greyhound  gtU- 
Because  Greyhound-^ 
like  many  of  America’s 
smartest  business  firnu 
— uses  Postal  Tele¬ 
graph  exclusively.  ^ 
This  same  superior, 
economical  service  can 
be  yours  too  —  at  any 
Postal  Telegraph  of¬ 
fice.  Or  — 


COMPELLING  classified  ad  lifted 
from  columns  of  Houston  Chronicle: 

BROADMOOR  —  Four  roonik,  bath,  MX 


widows  in  bedroom,  5  closets.  Enclosed 
stairway.  $36.  W-2388. 


phone  and  teleprinter  circuits. 


management  by  the  News-Journal  of- 


Voice  of  the 
Confederacy 


faa®  f fftiL 


'  ThsOsaliet  lasaianiMd  j 
j  at  Ckarlaslsa! 


Southerners  in  the  Civil  War  called 
the  Memphis  Appeal  “The  Voice  of 
the  Confederacy.^’  Its  flight  through¬ 
out  the  war-torn  South  dodging  vic¬ 
torious  Federal  armies  is  one  of  the 
greatest  romances  in  American  jour¬ 
nalism.  Lacking  ink,  the  Appeal  was 
priiited  with  shoe-blacking. 


Editor  &  Publisher  will  pay  $2.00  for  each 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


U.P.  London  Office 
Bombed  Out 

British  censors  this  week  permitted 
the  London  staff  of  the  United  Press 
to  describe  a  harrowing  24  hours  dur¬ 
ing  which  buildings  on  two  sides  of 
the  U.P.  offices  were  bombed,  fires 
raged  on  three  sides  and  three  terrific 
explosions  finally  forced  abandonment 
of  the  press  association’s  London 
headquarters. 

First  intimations  that  the  office  was 
endangered  reached  New  York  in  the 
form  of  a  message  which  said  “now 
operating  under  extreme  difficulties.” 
A  later  message  advised  “we  now 
functioning  on  emergency  basis,” 
while  a  third  assured  that  “all  staff 
sound  of  wind  and  limb.”  Censorship 
made  it  impossible  to  get  additional 
information  imtil  several  days  later. 

Then  it  was  revealed  that  during  a 
fierce  German  bombing  raid  explo¬ 
sives  and  incendiaries  showered  down 
on  Bouverie  Street,  just  off  Fleet 
Street,  where  UP.  London  headquar¬ 
ters  are  located.  One  explosion  set 
an  adjoining  building  aflame  and  a 
shower  of  incendiaries  gutted  another 
structure  just  across  the  narrow,  20- 
foot  street. 

The  night  staff,  headed  by  Edward 
W.  Beattie,  Jr.,  and  Ned  Russell,  re¬ 
mained  on  duty  throughout  the  night. 
With  Leslie  Tucker  and  George  Greg¬ 
ory  they  turned  out  a  bomb-by-bomb 
description  of  the  night  attack.  By  the 
time  Brydon  Taves  and  others  of  the 
day  staff  had  arrived,  the  fires  were 
mostly  \mder  control. 

Details  of  the  night’s  damage  were 
being  filed  when  the  building  was 
shaken  by  three  explosions  in  rapid 
succession.  TTie  entire  office  personnel 
w^re  fitirled  to  the  floor.  Picking 
themselves  up,  they  discovered  that 


Gen.  Nr  B.  Forrest*  Memphis  Confederate  raider,  who  orisiiiated  modem  cavalry*  taeCIc. 


WE  SLEPT  LAST  NIGHT 
IN  THE  ENEMY’S  CAMP 


For  three  years  after  the  fall  of  Mem¬ 
phis,  the  Appeal  traveled  with  Con¬ 
federate  armies.  It  was  published  in 
six  different  cities  before  Federal 
cavalry  finally  captured  its  editors  and 
smashed  its  equipment  in  Georgia  at 
the  very  close  of  the  war.  (Wai- 
time  drawing  of  Battle  of  Shiloh, 
Harper’s  Weekly,  1862.) 


Speeial  to  the  Memphis  Appeal— BATTLEFiELMP 


The  War  and  its  enmities  have  long 
since  faded  into  time.  But  the  roots 
of  The  Commercial  Appeal  have  grown 
ever  deeper.  Now,  as  yesterday,  it 
reflects  the  highest  purpose  of  the 
Southern  people.  With  all  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  its  101  years,  it  serves  today 
as  an  inspiration  to  a  new  South 
emerging  into  a  new  future. 


SO  WIRED  our  own  start  coires|x>nd- 
ent  in  the  field  with  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  armies  at  bloody  Shiloh.  The  year 
1862.  Thruout  the  two-day  fighting 
he  hied  dispatches  almost  hourly  from 
the  battlefield.  His  were  the  casualty 
lists,  too. 


Southerners  will  never  forget  the  role 
of  the  Memphis  Appeal  in  the  Civil 
War.  From  the  very  formation  of  the 
Confederacy,  through  all  the  bitter 
days  until  Lee’s  surrender,  it  was  infi¬ 
nitely  more  than  the  South’s  NEWS- 
paper.  It  became  the  expression  and 
the  symbol  of  a  whole  people. 


Five  bronze  tablets  on  the  Vicksburg 
Battlefield  honor  “The  Appeal  Bat¬ 
tery.”  Recruited  and  equipped  for 
the  Confederate  Army  by  the  Appeal, 
it  fought  under  the  paper’s  colors  at 
the  battles  of  Corinth  and  Vicksburg. 
The  battery  captain  was  killed  at 
Vicksburg.  (Drawing  also  a  war-time 
sketch.) 


And  with  its  treasure-chest  of  life¬ 
long  loves  and  loyalties,  it  stands  pre¬ 
eminent  as  a  great  newspaper  of  the 
South  ...  a  tremendously  resultful 
medium  for  advertising. 


llie  Commercial  Appeal  and 
The  PresB-Scimitar  are  the  two 
(Treat  Scrippe-Howard  newspa¬ 
pers  serrinar  Memphis.  Repre¬ 
sented  by  the  National  Adver- 
tisinsr  Dwartment  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  230  Parte 
Avenue.  New  York.  Also  la 
Chicaxo,  Detroit.  Philadelphia. 
Memphis  and  San  Francisoo. 


.‘-1HEMEMPHIS  :  - 

CDMMERCfAklkPPEAL 


such  photograph  is  actually  for  im- 

IjlT©  I  U  i  Or  mediate  news  or  press  use.” 

The  Commission  foimd  the  respond- 

I  ■■  JK.'m  fmf\.  ents  contacted  prominent  persons  and  ONE  recent  day  when  the  political 

6JL  6  persuaded  them  to  sit  for  pictures  de-  controversy  over  seating  Missouri’s 

^  scribed  as  for  press  release.  In  a  Gov.  Forrest  C.  Donnell  was  boiling 

By  JACK  PRICE  follow-up,  between  25  and  30%  of  at  top  peak  at 

those  who  agreed  to  pose  were  sold  the  capital  in 

WHAT  price  pictures?  Ye  lens-lads  Mr.  Eisenstadt  goes  out  prepared  to  pictures  ranging  from  $2.50  to  $75  Jefferson  City, 

who  have  been  hailed  before  the  make  at  least  1,000  exposures  and  ac-  for  each  finished  print,  according  to  tall,  jovial  pho- 

efficiency  expert  to  explain  suppos-  cording  to  the  tenor  of  his  story  we  the  Commission.  Occasional  sales  tographer  Jack 

edly  excessive  use  of  materials,  should  are  led  to  believe  that  he  really 
harken  to  the  story  by  Alfred  Eisen¬ 
stadt,  entitled  “How  I  Cover  A  Pic-  this  total  of  pictures.  It  would  be  in- 
ture  Story,’" 

issue  of  Popular  Photography. 

When  you  are  accused  of  being 
wasteful  for  taking  more  than  two  or 


Cconera  Knights 


the  Commission.  Occasional  sales  i_^ 
ex-  were  made  to  newspapers  but  these  January  of  the 
poses  all  the  films  and  brings"  back  represented  a  “minor  portion”  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 


St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  inher¬ 
ited  a  request 
office 
a 

the  seven  State 
Supreme  Court 

justices,  who  - - 

later  were  to  January 

end  the  dispute. 

It  mattered  little  to  January  that 
the  justices  were  already  emphatic¬ 
ally  on  record  in  opposition  to  having 
a  group  shot  made.  Nor  was  he  im¬ 
pressed  by  their  refusals  of  similar 
r^uests  from  a  photographer  for 
Li/e  magazine  and  other  papers.  He 
called  on  Chief  Justice  C.  A.  Leedv 


‘How  I  Cover  A  Pic- 

published  in  the  current  teresting  to  break  the  cost  item  down  _  _  . 

and  see  what  the  published  pictures  vestigation  started  by  the  New  York  from  his  office 
would  amount  to  in  dollars  and  cents.  Better  Business  Bureau. 

_ _ _ _ ^ _ _ _  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  t>  ,»•  P 

thre^'shote*of  rsubi'^ryou  will  fed  these  films  must  be  printed  and  the 
solace  in  the  Eisenstadt  story,  in  fact  chances  are  that  good  sized  prints  are 
perhaps  it  may  serve  to  alleviate  the  made  from  the  negatives.  f 

fears  of  the  department  head  as  to  the  Naturally,  the  cost  of  its  pictures  is  nffirpi  werreWted- 

cost  of  producing  a  feature.  Purely  the  prerogative  of  the  maga- 

Jimmy  Hot.  Has  Two  Cameras  ^e  have  merely  called  attention  j^^She  die  Sun, 

^  X  a  to  the  article  to  give  cameramen  m  x^ncov-nc,  uic 

Once  upon  a  time  newspa^r  staff  ^  elaborately  vice-president;  Lawrence  Mc- 

cameramen  were  called  upon  to  cover  •  u  •  dr>np  Nally,  News-Post,  second  vice-presi- 

a  feature  and  bring  back  enough  pic-  ^  someumes  none.  Norman  J.  Driscoll,  the  Sun, 

tures  to  make  an  interesting  page  in  New  Wabash  Bulbs  secretary  -  treasurer.  There  are  28 

*e  roto  sertions.  We  recall  that  men  Photolamp  Company  -"^u^bers  inciting  still  and  newsreel 

like  Duff,  Kane,  Vargas,  Boyd,  Sileo  xu.,*  * _ u  lu  u  .  cameramen.  The  organization  is  pat- 

and  dozens  who  orided  themselves  on  u  d  d  ♦  f  ^  ^  terned  after  the  New  York,  Philadel- 

.bl,  .0  covV  a  feature  atory  in  L™„T'orthl'"gSh»s »»“ 
fe:L  „r'3“jrofe’’ll“dftos  «mploymg  color  fiW.  The  new  bulbs  Nunred  Picture  Editor 
have  changed  and  after  reading  the  ^  nn  d  N.  MEYER,  reporter-photog- 

story  by  Life’s  photographic  maestro,  i  rapher  for  the  LaCrosse  (Wis.) 

the  local  boys  were  just  pikers,  or  Wabash  claims  that  the  new  lamps  Tribune  and  Leader-Press,  has  been 

they  lacked  confidence  in  their  abili-  appointed  Tribune  picture  editor.  Mr. 

Myhght  or  indoor  color  film.  We  are  Meyer  is  son  of  John  L.  Meyer,  sec- 

Jimmy  Hare,  the  famous  news  pho-  ^uformed  they  have  self- filtering  retary-treasurer  of  the  Inland  Daily  - - - 

toCTanher  who  covered  many  wars  which  eliminates  the  need  of  prgss  Association,  Chicago.  He  joined  Photographic  department  and  learned 

starting  with  the  Spanish-American,  Leader-Press  staff  following  his  the  picture  art  from  its  chief,  Rus- 

stated  in  his  recent  book  that  he  only  ^o^tings,  and  that  the  combination  of  graduation  from  Northwestern  Uni-  sell  Froehlich.  Now  alrnost  all  types 
carried  two  cameras.  In  the  days  incorporated  in  the  lamp,  the  versity.  Announcement  of  the  ap-  photo  work  fall  into  his  classifica- 

when  Hare  worked  we  could  sympa-  temperature  of  the  light  has  pointment  came  at  the  time  Mr.  Meyer  fiuu  of  routine  with  the  exception  of 

thize  with  him  had  he  taken  a  case  stepped  up  to  a  new  high  of  announced  the  arrival  of  his  “first  snapping  those  recalcitrant  individuals 

of  boxes  Those  were  the  days  when  degree  Kelvm.  The  new  lamps  helper,”  an  eight-pound  baby  boy,  who  object  strenuously  to  pictures. 
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as  a  weekly  newspaper  until  1911,  STRIKE  CONTINUES 

when  it  was  assumed  by  W.  G.  _ 

O’Brien,  From  1911  to  1914,  Colonel  The  third  week  of  the  Santa  Ana  lence. 


Picketing  has  continued  throughout 
the  strike,  but  there  has  been  no  vio- 

_  . .  .  _  .  - - R-  C.  Hoiles,  editor  and  pub- 

Pendleton  published  the  American,  (Cal.)  Register  composing  room  strike  lisher,  reports  the  plant  is  completely 
SENATOR  J.  D.  TAYLOR,  77,  for  another^  weekly  newspaper  at  Marion,  passed  with  the  situation  unchanged,  restafled,  no  issues  missed. 


many  years  publisher  of  the  New 
Westminster  Columbian,  daily  and 
weekly,  fell  to  his  death  from  a  Cana¬ 
dian  National  train  in  Saskatchewan 
May  12.  The  senator  had  been  in  ill 
health  for  several  months,  but  de¬ 
cided  that  he  felt  well  enough  to  at¬ 
tend  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  in 
Ottawa  and  he  was  on  his  way  there 
at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

Leslie  K.  Bronson,  71,  managing 
editor,  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Daily  North¬ 
western  since  1926,  and  associated 
with  the  daily  for  a  period  aggregat¬ 
ing  35  years,  died  at  a  local  hospital 
May  15  after  he  had  been  taken  sick 
with  a  cold  while  at  his  office  some 
days  before. 

Frank  M.  Huckins,  44,  for  12  years 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Daily  News,  died  May  17  at 
Rutland  following  a  long  illness.  He 
resigned  two  years  ago  because  of  ill 
health. 

Michael  E.  Brady,  43,  staff  cartoonist 
on  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  for  15  years, 
died  May  10  at  the  home  of  a  sister 
in  Los  Angeles.  He  went  to  California 
three  years  ago  to  regain  his  health. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Lewis,  49,  wife  of 
Hugh  A.  (Bud)  Lewis,  day  city  editor, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  died  May  16  at 
her  home  in  Flintridge.  She  retired 
recently  from  her  position  as  director 
of  research  and  public  relations  with 
the  California  Property  Owners  Asso¬ 
ciation  because  of  poor  health. 

Herbert  S.  Jaspan,  53,  sports  writer 
for  many  years  on  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Public  Ledger,  died  May  17 
after  a  long  illness.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  known  tennis  writers  in  the 
East.  Jaspan  formerly  worked  for  the 
Evening  Telegraph,  the  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin,  the  Associated  Press,  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  New  York  Sun, 
the  North  American,  and  the  Public 
Ledger  in  Philadelphia. 

John  V.  Smith,  56,  drama  editor. 
New  York  Journal  and  American,  died 
May  21  at  the  Harkness  Pavilion  of 
the  Columbia  Presbyterian  Medical 
Center,  New  York  City. 

Charles  M.  Drury,  member  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Her  aid -Traveler  edi¬ 
torial  staff  for  38  years,  died  May  17 
at  the  age  of  58. 

Colonel  William  C.  Pendleton,  94- 
year-old  former  Virginia  newspaper 
editor  and  publisher  and  Confederate 
veteran,  died  at  Bluefield  Sanitarium, 
Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  May  11.  Colonel 
Pendleton  first  published  the  Patriot 
and  Herald  at  Marion,  Va.,  from  1874 
to  1880.  In  1896  he  took  over  the 
Tazewell  Republican  and  published  it 


Norfolk  city  population  today  is  nearly  200,000. 

Population  of  the  Norfolk  trade  area  is  already 
over  450,000  and  Government  officials  predict 
that  it  will  pass  the  500,000  mark  before  Labor 
Day  this  year. 

Let  us  tell  these  thousands  with  money  to  spend 
that  you  have  something  to  sell.  Everybody  in 
Norfolk  is  on  somebody's  payroll  and  you  can  ad¬ 
dress  a  message  to  them  through  these  two  good 
newspapers . . . 
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Pulitzer  Judges  See 
Higher  Standards 

continued  from  page  9 


press  was  the  one  instrumentality  of 
opinion  in  this  country  prepared  to 
champion  industry  and  business  as 
the  under-dog  and  that  newspapers 
deliberately,  and  quite  courageously, 
risked  reader  criticism,  as  well  as 
antagonism  from  an  intrenched  bu¬ 
reaucracy,  to  defend  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  was  involved  as  a  national 
interest  in  the  tendency  to  penalize 
and  injure  business. 

“Operating  wider  such  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  the  past  ten  years,  I 
believe  journalistic  practice  has  been 
greatly  improved.  More  initiative  has 
been  displayed  than  in  previous  dec¬ 
ades.  Men  of  better  education  are 
being  recruited  for  newspaper  work 
and  leadership  of  certain  schools  of 
journalism  has  made  a  large  con¬ 
tribution  there.  Our  job  has  been 
harder  but,  because  it  has  'been 
harder,  I  think,  in  the  main,  we  have 
come  to  do  it  better  and  better.” 

William  Allen  White,  editor  and 
owner,  Emporior  (Kan.)  Gazette 
(1937):  “Has  the  press  kept  up  with 
the  progress  of  the  country?  I  should 
say  yes  and  better.  The  decline  of 
what  was  known  as  ‘personal  journal¬ 
ism’  today  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  has  been  all 
for  the  good. 

“The  old-fashioned  editor  who  liked 
to  be  known  as  a  scrapper  was  too 
often  a  bully  who  lambasted  his  en¬ 
emies,  sometimes  merely  because  they 
were  his  enemies.  His  judgment  too 
often  was  biased  by  his  prejudice.  He 
was  brave  in  that  he  combined  as¬ 
sault  and  battery  and  sometimes  va¬ 
rious  degrees  of  mayhem  with  his 
journalistic  aspirations.  But  the  old 
boy  would  not  last  a  week  now  in  the 
town  he  dominated  50  years  ago. 


“And  he  should  not  last.  I  should 
say  on  the  whole  in  the  last  25  years 
the  tone  of  American  journalism,  its 
standards  and  its  aims  have  greatly 
improved.  It  is  old-fashioned  to  pol¬ 
icy  the  news. 

“One  paper  in  the  United  States 
is  known  among  newspapermen  as 
the  world’s  greatest  nuisance  be¬ 
cause  its  news  columns  are  tainted 
and  its  editorial  page  is  biased  by  its 
editor’s  venom.  I  would  trust  a  com¬ 
munity’s  welfare  much  more  im¬ 
plicitly  in  the  hands  of  a  round 
shouldered,  goggle-eyed,  soft-voiced 
managing  editor  and  a  hard-headed 
business  man  as  a  publisher  who  kept 
his  eye  on  the  subscription  index  and 
counted  the  advertising  linage  every 
night  rather  than  one  of  those  old  hell¬ 
roaring  pachyderms  of  journalism 
whom  I  knew  in  the  eighties  and 
nineties.  He  did  not  know  how 
crooked  he  was.  And  when  today’s 
managing  editor  and  publisher  go 
crooked  they  know  it  and  they  know 
it  at  the  Country  Club  and  the  bank 
and  all  over  the  town.” 

Harcxj)  Stanley  Pollard,  editorial 
writer.  New  York  World-Telegram 
(1935):  “Pulitzer  prize  entries  are 
proof,  I  think,  that  American  news¬ 
papers  keep  well  on  the  up  in  enter¬ 
prise,  initiative  and  public  service. 

“In  accuracy  and  terseness,  the 
broad  general  level  of  newspaper  re¬ 
porting  has  never  been  better.  School 
of  journalism  training  can  claim  large 
credit  for  this.  But  both  schools  and 
newspapers  should  take  care  not  to 
encourage  a  mere  standardized  com¬ 
petence  tending  to  discourage  the 
special  individuality  and  verve  that 
will  always  distinguish  the  best  re¬ 
porting. 

“Continued  rise  and  spread  of  the 
lively  syndicated  columnist  is  the 
outstanding  and  most  significant  jour¬ 
nalistic  development  of  the  last  dec¬ 
ade.  At  his  best,  the  columnist  can 
be  a  potent  example  and  influence  in 


pepping  up  the  whole  newspaper  prod¬ 
uct.  But  beware  of  him  at  his  worst. 

“Material  submitted  for  the  Pulitzer 
prizes  in  journalism  has  been,  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  increasingly,  refreshingly 
free  from  fossils,  deadwood  or  duds. 
Good  sign  of  healthy,  vigorous 
growth.” 

Julian  LaRose  Harris,  executive 
editor,  Chattanooga  Times  (1921):  “It 
seems  to  me  that  the  average  news¬ 
paperman  of  today  does  better  writing 
than  the  average  newspaperman  of 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  I  cannot 
say  that  the  best  of  the  newspaper 
reporting  today  is  any  better  than  the 
best  of  that  during  the  past  three  or 
four  decades. 

“Second,  I  think  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  today  are  better  informed 
concerning  history,  economics  and 
sociology  than  were  the  newspaper¬ 
men  of  the  more  or  less  immediate 
past;  but  I  would  not  say  that  there 
is  more  initiative  displayed  than  in 
the  past  except  in  the  matter  of  what 
is  today  called  public  service  and  in 
the  past  was  known  as  crusading. 
Whether  newspapers  today  are  more 
enterprising  than  they  were  in  the 
past  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  certainly 
many  more  newspapers  are  enter¬ 
prising.  Yet  what  with  press  services, 
including  the  special  news  services  of 
the  big  cities,  syndicated  features  ahd 
the  like,  newspapers  resemble  each 
other  entirely  too  markedly. 

“I  do  believe  that,  by  and  large, 
American  newspapers  have  today  a 
standard  of  journalism  higher  than 
ever  before.  There  are,  of  course, 
some  sad  exceptions  to  this  statement, 
but  the  number  of  low-standard  news¬ 
papers  is  decreasing  yearly. 

“Above  all,  the  appreciation  of  news 
as  news  is  increasing.” 

Arthur  Krock,  chief  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
(1940):  “I  am  the  freshman  member 
of  the  Advisory  Board  and,  therefore, 
I  feel  I  am  limited  in  the  answers  to 


the  questions  you  ask,  and  certainly 
as  to  No.  1.  But  on  No.  2  I  feel  quali¬ 
fied  to  make  a  reply,  and  it  is  this: 

“Newspaper  reporting,  especially 
that  of  reporters,  seems  to  me  to  be 
getting  better  steadily.  The  quality  is 
improving  in  the  more  exact  choice  of 
words,  conciseness  and  effort  to  be 
objective.  This  advance  in  the  tech¬ 
nicality  and  character  of  straight  news 
reporting  unfortunately  has  been 
countered  somewhat  by  those  emo¬ 
tional  and  partisan  syndicate  columns 
which  use  a  variant  of  the  reportorial 
form. 

“But  I  think  the  public  knows 
the  difference  between  straight  news 
reporting  and  the  other  kind. 

“A  general  advance  in  national 
culture,  including  college  training, 
and  in  the  standards  of  the  profession 
of  journalism  is,  I  think,  responsible 
for  the  improvement  in  the  straight 
news  columns.” 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  asked 
to  be  excused  from  discussing  the 
subject  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
his  father,  who  established  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  prizes. 

“One  thing  I  should  like  to  accom¬ 
plish,  however,  is  to  get  over  to  the 
press  of  the  entire  country,  large  and 
small,  east  and  west,  north  and  south, 
the  fact  that  entries  for  distinguished 
journalistic  service  are  urgently  re¬ 
quested  and  that  the  newspapers  of 
the  country  can  help  the  Board  by 
submitting  entries,”  Mr.  Pulitzer 
wrote. 

President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
of  Columbia  University,  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Board,  was  unable  to 
answer  the  questions  due  to  the  press 
of  the  university’s  forthcoming  com¬ 
mencement. 

Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  who 
is  secretary  of  the  Advisory  Board, 
did  not  participate  because  he  is  not 
a  voting  member  of  the  group. 
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THE  NEWSPAPERS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  GREET  THE  A. 


Celebrating  the  30th  an- 
aiversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Truth  in  Advertis¬ 
ing  movement,  which  be¬ 
gan  at  the  1911  conven¬ 
tion  in  Boston. 


★  BOSTON, 
May  25-29 


F.  A. 


It  was  here  in  New  England 
the  town  meeting  was  born! 


We’re  proud  to  welcome  the  A.  F.  A.  back 
to  Boston.  And  delighted  that  they  are 
using  such  a  noble  New  England  institu¬ 
tion  as  the  town  meeting  for  the  key 
feature  of  their  great  show.  Every  adver¬ 
tising  man  who  can  make  it  will  be  repaid 
many  ways. 

New  England,  you  know,  was  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  town  meeting;  just  as  it  was 
of  the  town  crier — Hear  ye!  Hear  ye! 

The  town  crier  was  important  because  he 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  newspaper.  As 
he  strolled  along  to  the  measured  "clang! 


clang!”  of  his  bell,  he  would  sing  out  the 
headlines.  His  coverage  was  limited,  his 
circulation  small,  but  he  owned  his  audi¬ 
ence.  His  intimate  news  treatment  took 
care  of  that. 

That’s  still  the  greatest  asset  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspapers  today.  Each  wraps  up  a 
market  compactly,  and  these  markets,  in 
turn,  dovetail  into  a  clean-cut  and  economi¬ 
cal  overall  coverage  pattern.  With  8,437,- 
290  people  and  retail  sales  at  $3,318,214,- 
000  (1940  Census) — this  is  something  to 
do  something  about. 


★  ★  ★  a  “natural”  for  newspapers 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

Keene  Sentinel  (E) 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (M&E) 

VERMONT 

Barre  Times  (E) 

Bennington  Banner  (E) 

Brattleboro  Reformer  (E) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

St.  Johnsbury  Caledonian-Record  (E) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Beverly  Evening  Times  (E) 

Boston  Globe  (MftE) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Boston  Post  (M> 

Boston  Post  (S) 

Boston  Record  &  American  (ME) 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  (S> 

Brockton  Enterprise-Times  <E) 


Cape  Cod  Standard-Times.  Hyannis  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  <E) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Framingham  News  (E) 

Gloucester  Times  (E) 

Greenfield  Recorder-Gazette  (E) 

Haverhill  Gazette  (E) 

Holyoke  Transcript  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (ME) 

Lowell  Citizen-Leader  (E) 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard  Times  (S) 
New  Bedford  Standard  Times  and 
Mercury  (M&E) 

Newburyport  Daily  News  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 

(Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  (E) 

Salem  News  (E> 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribuhe  (E) 

Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette  (M&E) 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Times 
(E) 

Westerly  Sun  (E&S) 

Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Herald  (S) 

Danbury  News-Times  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E> 
Stamford  Advocate  (E) 

Waierbury  Republican  &  American  (M&E) 
Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (E&S) 
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1941  Vacation  Prospects 
Offer  Ad  Possibilities 


By  FRANK  FEHLMAN 

Article  No.  222  in  a  Series 

LAST  week  we  met  an  old  friend — 
a  man  who  has  spent  more  than  20 
years  selling  the  idea  of  travel.  Up  to 
two  years  ago,  80%  of  his  annual  in¬ 
come  was  derived  from  the  sale  of 
tours,  tickets  and  accommodations  for 
vacation  resorts  on  the  continent  and 
in  South  America.  After  war  was 
declared,  his  business  declined  to  a 
point  where  he  closed  up  his  office 
and  made  a  six-months  tour  of  the 
United  States. 

Recently,  he  told  us  that  Americans 
will  this  year  spend  more  than  80% 
of  all  the  travel  and  vacation  dollars 
in  the  United  States.  Probably  15% 
will  be  spent  in  Canada  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  in  South  American  countries. 

More  Vacations 

WE  have  noticed  that  practically 
every  contract  entered  into  by  man¬ 
agement  and  unions  calls  for  one  or 
two  weeks’  vacation  with  pay.  Be¬ 
cause  of  these  new  contracts,  which 
now  affect  millions  of  American  labor¬ 
ers,  resort  owners  and  vacation  spots 
will  this  year  see  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  new  faces — people  who  have 
never  had  a  two  weeks’  vacation  with 
pay.  Add  to  this  group,  white  collar 
workers,  officials  and  offiers  who  have 
enjoyed  one  or  two  weeks  vacation 
every  year,  and  we  have  literally  mil¬ 
lions  of  prospects  for  transportation, 
hotel  accommodations,  hunting  camps, 
travel  clothes,  hand  bags,  trunks,  new 
cars,  used  cars  and  the  101  other  ac¬ 
cessories  that  go  to  make  up  a  vaca¬ 
tion  outfit. 

Prospects 

AS  WE  see  it,  the  vacation  classifica¬ 
tion  of  advertising  embraces  many 
different  kinds  of  prospects.  A  few 
that  come  to  mind  are  all  sporting 
goods  stores,  luggage  stores,  shops 
that  specialize  in  travel  wear,  foot¬ 
wear,  boats,  motor  boats,  outboard 
motors,  camps,  lake  resorts,  seaside 
resorts,  special  departments  in  drug 
stores  that  feature  emergency  kits,  etc. 
Each  of  these  prospects  can  be  sold  an 
intensive  campaign  and  most  of  them 
can  use  the  same  basic  themes  in  the 
preparation  of  their  copy.  Based  on 
considerable  research  and  experience 
that  we  have  had  in  working  on  this 
classification  of  prospects,  we  know 
that  the  following  things  are  impor¬ 
tant  when  the  campaign  is  laid  out: 
1.  People  who  are  taking  their  first  vaca- 


Radiant 

Heavy 

Newest  member  of  the  Ludlow 
Radiant  family— Radiant  Heavy 
demands  attention.  Here  is  a 
strong,  simply  designed  face 
that  will  serve  equally  well  for 
aggressive  style-copy  or  for 
heavy-duty  selling  demands. 

LUDLOW 

Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago 


tion  usually  set  aside  a  fixed,  over-all  amount 
of  money,  which  is  supposed  to  include  trans¬ 
portation,  hotel  accommodations,  clothing  and 
luggage.  Therefore,  it  is  very  important  that 
any  items  or  services  mentioned  should  in¬ 
clude  a  minimum,  basic  price. 

2.  People  who  are  not  accustomed  to  tak¬ 
ing  two  weeks’  vacation  and  who  have  not 
taken  long  trips,  want  detailed  explanations 
about  everything  that  they  are  going  to  buy. 
The  simplest  way  to  cover  this  theme  is  to 
always  include  in  every  advertisement  a  free 
offer.  Tell  people  that  they  can  come  to  a 
given  store  or  office  and  get  complete  details 
about  merchandise  or  services. 

3.  The  average  person,  planning  a  vacation, 
likes  to  look  at  photographs,  literature,  cata¬ 
logues,  booklets;  in  fact,  any  kind  of  picture 
or  cut  that  will  give  him  a  quick,  visual  im¬ 
pression  as  to  what  things  are  going  to  look 
like  when  he  gets  there. 

4.  If  the  vacation  prospect  decides  to  do 
his  traveling  in  his  own  car,  he  is  a  prospect 
for  many  accessories. 

5.  If  the  vacation  prospect  plans  to  “rough 
it” — go  to  a  dude  ranch,  fi.shing  camp  or  some 
hidden  resort  that  is  off  the  beaten  path — 
he  can  he  sold  emergency  outfits,  special 
clothing,  tents,  cook  stoves,  and  101  other 
items. 


various  tours.  The  same  is  true  of  the  ‘SPECIAL  REP'  CHANGPq 
raUroads,  steamship  and  airlines.  D.  Grant  anno^ 

Keep  Their  Good  WUl  Collins,  Jr,  hai 

,  bought  the  interest  formerly  own*d 
ONE  of  the  most  serious  mistakes  Russell  Gamer,  and  that  hen» 
made  by  many  stores,  resorts  ^d  forth  the  Atlanta  representative  ^ 
transportation  companies  is  that  they  Earner  &  Grant  wiU  be  knowH 
do  not  t^e  the  time  and  the  Rouble  grant  &  Collins.  In  addiUon  to  their 
to  give  the  vacation  prospect  honest,  personal  list  Grant  &  Collins  wUl 
sound  counsel  and  advice.  It  is  well  tinue  to  represent  the  list  of 
to  keep  in  mmd  ^t  these  pTOple  are  Rothenburg  &  Jann.  Mr.  Collins  W 
gomg  to  be  m  the  "i^ket  for  mer-  had  15  years  in  newspaper  advertiZ 
chandise  and  services  m  1942  and  the  gales  in  the  South  and  Southeast^ 
years  that  follow.  Give  the^  people  eluding  two  years  with  the  Atlonil 
the  wrong  steer  and  you  have  lost  Georgian,  eight  years  with  the 
their  business  for  all  time,  because  ^  Boone  organization  and^ 

they  anticipate  a  great  many  things  and  a  half  years  with  the  Atlanto  Co^ 
that  sometimes  do  not  materialize.  ...l- , 


Source  of  Copy  Ideas 

ONE  of  the  easiest  ways  for  a  local 

salesman  to  obtain  fresh,  live,  perti¬ 
nent  copy  ideas  about  travel,  vaca¬ 
tions  and  all  of  the  other  things  in¬ 
volved  in  these  campaigns  is  to  buy 
two  or  three  sports  magazines,  such 
as  Field  and  Stream,  Sports  Afield, 
Outing.  Write  all  of  the  advertisers 
who  offer  free  booklets,  maps,  or  lit¬ 
erature  about  their  products  or  their 
resorts.  Twenty-five  postcards  will 
bring  25  pieces  of  literature.  In  most 
cases,  this  literature  is  written  by  good 
writers  and  from  it  one  can  obtain 
dozens  of  copy  ideas  that  will  fit  al¬ 
most  any  campaign. 

Another  excellent  source  for  getting 
copy  ideas  is  to  write  all  of  the  state 
advertisers.  The  free  literature  sent 
out  by  state  advertisers  is  crammed 
with  copy  suggestions  that  can  also  be 
used  in  laying  out  a  local  campaign 
for  a  local  prospect. 

Another  source  of  copy  ideas  is  the 
literature  that  may  be  obtained  in 
almost  every  store  that  is  solicited. 

Practically  every  bus  line  now  has 
maps  and  information  about  their 


Banks  Also  Prospects 

DURING  the  past  year,  we  have  seen 

many  travel  advertisements  signed 
by  banks.  If  an  individual  is  em¬ 
ployed,  if  he  has  a  good  credit  record 
and  if  he  wishes  to  make  a  loan  of 
from  $50  to  $300  for  vacation  pur¬ 
poses,  he  can  do  so.  Most  banks  insist 
that  the  loan  be  repaid  in  monthly 
payments  and  the  borrower  is  allowed 
anywhere  from  six  months  to  12 
months  to  pay. 

If  you  have  a  bank  in  your  com¬ 
munity  that  is  willing  to  make  vaca¬ 
tion  loans,  a  special  campaign  can  be 
written  and  sold. 

State  Advertising 

THIS  year  more  than  30  states  will 

run  advertising  campaigns,  inviting 
us  to  visit  their  cities,  their  resorts, 
their  mountains,  their  beaches,  their 
hotels  and  their  clubs.  Nineteen  forty- 
one  will  mark  up  an  all-time  high  in 
money  spent  for  vacations,  travel  and 
accessories.  Every  town  in  the  United 
States  will  be  affected  by  the  vaca¬ 
tioners’  money  and  the  paper  that 
immediately  contacts  every  store  or 
service  in  its  community  that  has  any¬ 
thing  to  offer  the  vacationer,  can  sell 
thousands  of  lines  of  additional  adver¬ 
tising  between  now  and  Oct.  1. 

■ 

ONE-SHEET  DAILY  ENDS 

Boston,  Mass.,  May  22 — The  one- 
sheet  edition  of  Associated  Press  news 
published  daily  by  the  Boston  Eve¬ 
ning  Transcript  since  suspension  of 
the  paper  April  33  was  discontinued 
on  May  17.  The  dummy  paper  was 
published  to  hold  the  AP  membership 
which  is  now  automatically  sus¬ 
pended. 
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stitution’s  national  department,  which 
position  he  resigned  to  join  Mrs, 
Grant. 
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AN  ALERT  CITIZENRY  AND  LEADERS  OF  THE 
PROFESSION  OF  JOURNAUSM  ARE  DETER- 
MINED  THIS  BELL  SHALL  RING  ONCE  MORE 
ABOVE  THE  CRADLE  OF  THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 


Cast  at  the  Same  Time  and  in  the  Same  Foundry  as  the  Liberty  Bell,  it  is 
temporarily  on  display  in  one  of  the  show  windows  of  Lord  and  Taylor’s 
Department  Store,  Fifth  Ave.  and  39th  Street. 


“The  laws  of  our  country  have  given  us  a  right — 
the  liberty  of  both  exposing  and  opposing  arbi¬ 
trary  power  in  these  parts  of  the  world  at  least  by 
speaking  and  writing  truth.” 


In  his  impassioned  address  to  the  jury  in  the 
famous  trial  of  John  Peter  Zenger  in  August,  1735, 
eighty-year-old  Andrew  Hamilton  used  these 
words  in  closing  his  plea  for  the  liberation  of  his 
client  who  was  held  in  jail  for  nine  months  by  the 
King’s  Governor  for  printing  an  attack  on  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  and  corrupt  administration  of  Colonial 
Governor  Cosby. 


It  is  this  heritage  of  historical  significance  and 
the  unquenchable  enthusiasm  of  Dr.  Harold 
Weigle,  St.  Paul’s  rector,  that  impelled  a  group  of 
citizens  and  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  American 
press  to  institute  a  movement  to  restore  the  church 
as  it  was  at  the  time  of  its  completion  in  1788.  Also 
to  provide  proper  housing  and  setting  for  its  price¬ 
less  treasures;  its  bell,  cast  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  foundry  as  the  Liberty  Bell;  its  silver 
chalice,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  John  Quincy  Adams;  its 
Bishop’s  Chair  brought  from  England  and  its  other 
relics  of  the  early  days  of  our  country. 


A  jury  of  twelve  courageous  and  upright  men 
acquitted  Zenger  of  seditious  libels  against  the 
Crown  and  the  fight  for  the  freedom  of  the  press 
was  won.  From  that  time  the  press  was  to  become 
an  unhampered  medium  of  education,  a  purveyor 
of  news  and  a  guardian  of  public  welfare.  From 
that  day  in  1735  newspapers  were  destined  to  play 
a  leading  part  in  Revolutionary  development  by 
educating  the  Colonists  on  their  rights  as  free  men. 
Here  was  the  genesis  of  the  Bill  of  Rights — our 
present  guarantee  of  liberty. 


This  Restoration  Committee  wishes  Old  St. 
Paul’s  to  be  a  place  of  devotion  and  inspiration  for 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  use;  a  place 
to  teach  our  children  the  story  of  the  great  sacri¬ 
fices  that  were  made  by  our  forefathers  that  we 
might  live  free  lives  and  that  the  truth  could  al¬ 
ways  be  written  and  told  without  persecution. 


And  it  started  in  Old  St.  Paul’s  in  Eastchester — 
originally  a  small  wooden  meeting  house  built  in 
1665.  In  1763  construction  was  begun  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  church  which  has  been  in  continuous  use  for 
over  a  century  and  a  half — a  national  shrine  that 
should  be  restored  to  its  original  Colonial  charm 
and  beauty. 


It  is  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the  members 
of  the  Press  Committee  that  newspapers  and  news¬ 
papermen,  who  are  able,  will  contribute  gener¬ 
ously  to  this  restoration  fund  in  order  that  suitable 
memorials  may  be  provided  to  the  memory  of  Anne 
Hutchinson,  John  Peter  Zenger  and  Andrew  Ham¬ 
ilton. 


We  appreciate  that  these  are  difficult  times  for 
all  of  us,  but  the  church  was  built  with  toil  and 
sweat  in  harder  times  than  these. 


Even  before  the  establishment  of  St.  Paul’s  in 
1665,  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  was  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  freedom,  for  it  was  here  that  Anne 
Hutchinson  settled  after  being  driven  from  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  1638,  because  of  her 
belief  in  religious  tolerance,  and  it  was  here  that 
she  and  her  family  were  massacred  by  the  Indians 
in  1643. 


With  your  help  the  ancient  bell  which  has  called 
many  generations  of  Eastchester  folk  to  worship 
and  to  prayer  shall  ring  once  more  in  all  its  simple 
glory. 


Every  dollar  received  will  be  devoted  to  the 
primary  purpose  stated.  No  money  will  be  de¬ 
ducted  for  expenses.  A  careful  accounting  will  be 
made  by  a  Certified  Public  Accountant. 


Please  don’t  wait  to  be  personally  approached.  Please  help  the  committee  to  save  time  and  money  by 
mailing  your  check  for  whatever  amount  you  feel  you  can  give,  to 


THE  ZENGER  MEMORIAL  FUND 

Custodians:  James  W.  Brown  and  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Weigle,  D.D. 
Care  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  1700  Times  Buildinq 
42nd  Street  &  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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Unconcern  With  Results 
An  Industry  Disease 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 

THOSE  of  you  who  follow  these  ! 

writings  know  that  we  are  of  un-  i 
commonly  even  temper,  that  we  al¬ 
ways  have  some  gripe  about  promo-  1 
tion.  This  time  we’re  going  to  get  the  1 
gripe  off  quickly  and  hurry  on  to  tell  1 
you  about  a  Wall  Street  Journal  pro¬ 
motion  that  is,  in  our  humble  opinion,  1 
the  most  effective  promotion  we  have  1 
ever  seen  in  support  of  institutional  i 
advertising.  ( 

Our  gripe  is  that  newspapers  too 
often  tear  their  hair  and  stand  on 
their  heads  and  go  through  all  sorts 
of  contortions  to  get  advertising  into 
the  paper — and  then  promptly  forget 
all  about  it  in  the  excitement  of  going 
through  the  same  act  to  get  more  ad¬ 
vertising  into  the  paper.  Not  all  news¬ 
papers  do  this,  of  course;  nor  do  the 
newspapers  that  do  it  always  do  it. 
But  the  attitude  is  common  enough  to 
be  classified  as  an  industry  disease. 

What  Aboat  Results? 

It  is  important,  if  only  for  covu"- 
tesy’s  sake,  that  a  newspaper  make 
some  inquiry  into  the  results  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  gets  or  fails  to  get  from  his 
use  of  white  space.  Yet  we  know  of 
cases  where  the  salesman  on  the  ac¬ 
count  was  the  last  to  hear  of  a  sell¬ 
out  produced  by  an  advertisement 
run  exclusively  in  his  paper  in  a 
highly  competitive  market;  and  he 
heard  only  ^cause  someone  told  him, 
not  because  he  asked.  The  follow- 
through  is  as  important  as  the  sale. 
If  only  because  it  shows  interest  in 
the  other  fellow’s  problem,  it  helps 
make  the  next  sale  easier.  It  becomes 
increasingly  important  as  competition 
grows  keener. 

Once  we  inquired  why  some  sys¬ 
tem  wasn’t  devised  that  would  follow 
up  for  results  every  advertisement  in 
the  paper.  We  were  promptly  told 
that  it  was  a  dangerous  thought,  this 
prying  after  results,  because  there 
might  not  be  any! 

The  ideal  situation,  of  course,  would 
be  for  the  promotion  department  to  be 
informed  of  the  results  of  every  ad¬ 
vertisement  carried  in  the  paper. 
What  a  source  of  promotional  material 
that  would  be!  Manifestly,  this  is  im¬ 
possible.  But  some  middle  ground  can 
certainly  be  found  between  this  ideal 
and  utter  don’t-give-a-damn  igno¬ 
rance  or  the  occasional  and  often 
meaningless  “testimonial.” 

What  Ads  Hav*  Done 
“The  best  evidence  of  what  adver¬ 
tising  can  do  is  what  it  has  done”  is 
the  theme  line  in  the  current  Bureau 
of  Advertising  trade  paper  campaign. 
It’s  a  wonderful  theme,  because  noth¬ 
ing  so  interests  an  advertiser  as  re¬ 
sults,  whether  his  or  another  fellow’s, 
and  naturally  nothing  is  more  per¬ 
suasive. 

And  that’s  why  we  think  the  Wall 
Street  Journal’s  promotion  for  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising  is  so  good — be¬ 
cause  it  actually  shows  the  results  of 
the  very  kind  of  advertising  it  at¬ 
tempts  to  promote. 

Last  year,  the  Eagle -Pi cher  Lead 
Company  ran  a  campaign  of  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  exclusively  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Six  and  seven 
weeks  after  the  campaign  had  ended, 
Leslie  Davis,  the  Journal’s  promotion 
manager,  wrote  to  a  selected  list  of 
Journal  subscribers.  He  asked  them, 
“Did  you  notice  any  of  the  Eagle- 
Picher  advertisements  in  the  Wall 


Street  Journal?  If  so,  what  do  you 
think  of  them?’’ 

To  refresh  their  memories,  after  so 
long  a  time,  Mr.  Davis  sent  with  his 
letter  a  reprint  containing  nine  of  the 
Eagle-Picher  series. 

His  effort  was  rewarded  with  50 
letters  in  reply  from  some  of  the 
leading  industrialists  and  from  key 
executives  in  some  of  the  leading  in¬ 
dustrial  organizations  of  the  country. 
In  only  one  instance,  as  we  recall, 
was  the  admission  made  that  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  were  not  seen  at  all. 
Most  of  the  replies  said  that  not  only 
were  the  advertisements  seen,  but 
they  were  carefully  read,  admired, 
sent  along  to  others. 

Typical  Reply 

Here  is  a  typical  reply  from  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  a  large  na¬ 
tional  manufacturing  company: 

“I  think  industrial  concerns  make 
a  serious  mistake  in  not  from  time  to 
time  advertising  themselves  as  socially 
useful  institutions.  The  general  pub¬ 
lic  looks  upon  sutdi  concerns  as  per¬ 
forming  a  purely  selfish  purpose  and 
fails  entirely  to  recognize  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  general  welfare  in 
the  way  of  furnishing  \iseful  and 
needed  products  as  well  as  the  liveli¬ 
hood  of  large  numbers  of  people.” 

Here  is  a  thoughtful  reply  that 
never  would  have  been  forthcoming 
except  for  Mr.  Davis’  zeal  not  only  to 
promote  institutional  advertising,  but 
also  to  ascertain  whether  this  par¬ 
ticular  campaign  had  achieved  its 
purpose.  It  is  at  once  proof  of  results 
and  a  perfect  argument  for  further 
advertising  of  this  character.  And 
the  rest  of  the  50  letters,  reproduced 
in  this  promotional  booklet,  are  in 
kind. 

The  booklet  is  neatly  put  together. 
It  is  8^x11  inches  in  size,  spiral  bound, 
and  contains  in  addition  to  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  letters,  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  regarding  the  campaign  and 
reproductions  of  a  few  of  the  adver¬ 
tisements.  The  cover  is  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Journal’s  front  page  with 
the  Eagle-Picher  trademark  superim¬ 
posed,  an  acetate  cover  over  this  fur¬ 
ther  superimposing  an  attention-ar¬ 
resting  American  eagle  in  a  second 
color. 

New  England  Market 

INVALUABLE,  it  seems  to  us,  to  any 

national  or  regional  advertiser 


(UP.) 
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seeking  to  do  business  these  days  in  ] 
New  England  is  Bulletin  No.  9,  just  s 
released  by  the  New  England  News¬ 
papers  Advertising  Bureau,  providing  i 
information  about  retail  trade,  defense  < 
contracts  and  newspaper  advertising  s 
costs  in  the  New  England  market.  1 
The  bulletin  contains  figures  on  1 
food  and  grocery  products  sales,  auto-  i 
motive  and  filling  station  sales,  drug  ! 
store  sales  and  total  retail  sales.  It  ^ 
provides  these  figures,  as  well  as 
average  retail  sales  per  family,  by 
cities,  counties  and  zones,  the  zones 
being  15  wholesale  trading  areas  into  | 
which  the  Bureau  has  conveniently 
divided  the  New  England  market.  J 
The  defense  contract  figures  cover  ' 
the  period  Jime  12,  1940,  through  ’ 
March  15,  1941,  and  are  provided  for  ‘ 
counties,  zones  and  by  commodity  ’ 
groups.  Retail  centers  with  news-  ‘ 
papers  are  listed  wherever  the  zone  ^ 
division  occurs,  and  a  table  is  pro-  ' 
vided  showing  circulations,  number 
of  families  and  combined  cost  of  daily  ' 
newspaper  advertising  for  1,000,  3,000,  ; 
5,000  and  10,000-line  units. 

Oakland's  Yearbook 

WE  can  think  of  no  better  way  to 
describe  the  1941  Yearbook  which 
arrives  from  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Trib¬ 
une  than  to  call  it  the  “Spacebuyers’ 
Home  Companion.”  For  here  is  a 
magazine  about  the  size  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  containing  136  pages,  well 
and  plentifully  illustrated,  boasting  a 
beautifully  designed  cover  in  four 
colors,  that  tells  just  about  every¬ 
thing  there  is  to  be  told  about  Oak¬ 
land  and  the  adjacent  commmunities 
that  make  up  its  market. 

This  yearbook  is  a  magazine  in 
format  and  feeling.  The  articles  in  it 
cover  a  wide  variety  of  subjects — 
churches,  the  ball  team,  the  parks, 
the  $228,000,000  Central  Valley  power 
dam  project,  the  junior  chamber  of 
commerce,  circulation  gains  of  the 
Tribune,  linage  gains,  news  achieve¬ 
ments. 

To  read  through  this  magazine,  and 
to  look  at  its  wealth  of  pictures,  is  to 
be  in  Oakland,  to  know  its  people, 
to  watch  its  progress,  almost  to 
breathe  its  air.  It’s  a  masterful  job, 
a  promotion  that  must  have  been 
largely  self-liquidating,  to  reckon 
from  the  amount  of  advertising  it  car¬ 
ries,  and  one  that  should  prove  as 
effective  a  newspaper  and  market  pro¬ 
motion  as  it  is  unusual. 

New  Orleans  Defense 
“HOW  and  Where  the  Defense  Mil¬ 
lions  Are  Being  Spent  in  the  New 
Orleans  Area”  is  an  informative  folder 
just  sent  out  by  the  New  Orleans 
Times- Picayune  that  tells  just  that.  It 
provides  defense  figures  by  projects 
in  the  r.rea,  showing  construction  ex- 

Circulation 

Magnet 

Newspapers  of  small  circulation  need  pic¬ 
tures  even  more  than  the  big  dailies. 
An  economical  means  of  providing 
this  circulation  builder  is  by  using 
ATF-Webendorfer  Web  and  Sheet 
Fed  Offset  Presses  with  their  high 
speed  and  quality  production  at  low 
cost.  The  facts  are  in  your  ATF  Sales¬ 
man’s  hands.  Ask  him ! 

American  Type  Founders 

Offset  Division  •  Mt.  Varnon,  N.  Y. 


penditures,  personnel  involved  anj 
annual  payroll. 

An  interesting  feature  is  a  pictoral 
spread  showing  “what  soldiers  eat  in 
one  month,”  based  on  actual  food  c(®. 
sumption  by  30,000  men  stationed  » 
Fort  Shelby  during  February,  n.- 
help  the  advertiser  visualize  the 
meaning  of  this  $500,000,000  defense 
spending  in  New  Orleans. 

Gags 

FROM  the  Chicago  Herald- Americn 

a  picture  postcard  of  army  life  in 
tents,  mailed  from  Camp  Forrest, 
Tenn.,  to  promote  the  fact  that  3,709 
mothers,  wives  and  sweethearts  spent 
$50,000  on  a  Camp  Forrest  excursion 
sponsored  exclusively  by  the  Herald- 
American.  Done  to  simulate  a  hand¬ 
written  card,  it  gives  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  a  card  sent  you  by  » 
friend  away  at  camp.  A  clever  and 
effective  promotion. 

From  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Newt, 
a  box  of  peanut  butter  spreads  to 
spread  the  word  that  their  new  circu¬ 
lation  high  of  '30,000  “ain’t  peanuts.’’ 
Clever,  and  tasty,  too. 

From  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  a  little  hand  bell,  to  ring  out  the 
news  of  the  Journal’s  big  Sununer 
Vacation  number,  due  J une  15.  Should 
ring  in  the  response. 

TO  HONOR  ED  NEIL 

Methuen,  Mass.,  birthplace  of  the 
late  Edward  J.  Neil,  Jr.,  Associated 
Press  correspondent  who  was  kUled 
during  the  Spanish  civil  war,  dedi¬ 
cated  may  24  a  playground  to  the 
memory  of  the  writer.  J.  M.  Ken¬ 
drick,  a  news  editor  in  the  New  York 
office  in  charge  of  the  Special  News 
Service,  who  had  been  a  close  friend 
of  Neil’s  represented  the  AP  at  the 
ceremony. 

YOU  WILL  GET 
"BIG  LEAGUE"  SHOTS 


DALLMEYER 
TELEPHOTO! 
SNAPPY  CLOSE-UPS 
FROM  FAR  AWAY 

You  oan  make  a  “Hit”  every  time  with 
your  editor,  and  top  the  batting  list  it 
yotir  camera  is  etiuipped  with  a  Dallmeyer. 
World  famous  for  accuriicy  and  brilliant 
results,  these  precision-made  telephoto 
len8(‘s  are  used  by  leading  camera  men 
everywhere. 

Models  and  sizes  for  all  cameras  from 
“Big’  Berthas”  down  to  Miniatures.  And 
the  price  is  right !  Come  see,  or  send  for 
circular. 


15  West  47th  Street 


Metal 

Works  Best  at 
Low  Temperatures 


e  Certified  Mats  are  noted 
for  perfect  casts  at  mini¬ 
mum  feasible  tempera¬ 
tures,  which  improve 
working  conditions  and 
save  excessive  dressing  of 
metal. 


^  9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P  ^ 
New  York.  N.  Y. 
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Tot&l  Defense  Besins  at  Home _  united  people  wUl  buUd  the  new  tion.  How  you  can  strengthen  Amer- 

*  America.  A  nation  set  free  from  ica’s  three  lines  of  defense. 

P  ^®3r,  hate,  and  greed.  A  nation  that  Make  a  note  of  the  thoughts  you 

^  ^  holds  the  secret  of  the  new  world.  get-  Test  them.  Are  they  honest? 

_  ^  .1..  ij.  T"  Human  nature  is  the  bottleneck  Unselfish?  Neighborly?  Clean?  Then 

Family  Tranquility,  Industry,  Teamwork  Held  Key  in  the  production  of  national  morale,  put  them  to  work. 

to  Unitv  ®  spirit  in  the  coun-  As  you  act  on  them  you  will  begin 

lO  jj.y  gyj  tQ  change.  So  will  your  home  and 

,  ,  ,  .,1  ®  aew  spirit  in  every  citizen.  And  your  community.  The  Land  of  the 

A  colorful,  cartoon  illustrated,  32-  the  man  power,  but  the  will  power  jha^  means  you.  Free  will  be  the  home  of  the  strong, 

page  b(Mklet  —  “Tou  Can  Defend  to  defend  America.  Either  you  sacrifice  your  personal  and  the  spirit  of  our  people  invin- 

America  is  receiving  national  dis-  Teamwork  in  Industry  selfishness  for  the  nation — or  you  cible. 

iS^eTbv  a^lro^p  of  ^lunt^r  War  in  industry  has  cost  Ameri-  “frifice  the  nation  for  your  personal  National  Unity 

^sentatives  of  religious  forces  busi-  ^^^us  $3,000,000  a  day.  It  can  sabo-  selfishness.  r  u  *  When  you  find  the  secret  of  change 

ji^i^  ’  1  anv  r€-armament  Drocram  It  America  needs  a  change  of  heart,  and  getting  direction  from  God  vou 

ness  and  labor  leaders,  and  army  and  any  re  armamem  program.  ii  ^  American  Wav  geumg  airecuon  irom  vjoa,  you 

a-™  un^^h, 

tho»9l...~i«tto.a.par<-  ,  Fr.,;^  tailed  In  ;he  factory  before  "aIwIvs^  A™  vou? 


to  Unity 


to  place  me  o^Kinxn  ^ery  name  ----  ^  . 

n  America.  The  text,  in  part,  /ol-  hour  desperation  w^  no  substitute  muscle-if  you  are  h, 


'  '  for  preparation.  She  was  lost.  muscle  it  you  are  Honest  apology  starts  teamwork. 

Americans  know  how  to  work.  We  change.  How.  Try  it  at  home.  Thousands  of 

Once  China  built  a  wall.  must  work  harder.  Not  every  man  nrst  step  is  to  tece  the  facts,  families  are  making  the  experiment. 

She  lived  behind  it.  She  laughed  for  himself,  but  every  man  for  his  „  ®  ®^*‘S-  Jones  who  was  “always  right” 

at  her  enemies.  She  felt  secure.  country,  whatever  his  job.  Unselfish.  Neighborly.  Clean.  Free,  apologizes.  Mr.  Jones  decides  to  be 

Soon  an  invader  came  from  the  We  must  work  with  all  we’ve  got.  In  mdustry?  In  politics?  honest  too. 

North.  Three  times  China  found  America  is  like  a  car  hitting  on  half  Uur  fathers  looked  to  G<m  for  their  jf  the  boss  and  worker  put  all 

the  enemy  inside  her  gates.  They  jts  cylinders — and  there  is  a  steep  direction.  We  ve  looked  about  every  their  cards  on  the  table,  in  this  spirit 
did  not  storm  the  wall.  They  did  hui  ahead.  Much  of  her  power  is  P*™®  o  j  w  ,,  honest  apology,  would  strikes  and 

not  go  around  it.  They  simply  wasted.  Waste  in  the  factory,  waste  ®ull  print  m  God  We  Trust  lockouts  be  necessary?  Or  would 

bribed  the  gate-keepers.  on  the  land.  Waste  of  time,  waste  of  9^  money.  Everybody  caries  we  have  team-work  in  industry? 

Yesterday  France  built  a  wall.  money,  waste  of  men.  the  idea  around  m  his  pocket.  Is  it  if  political  parties  admitted  where 

TTie  Maginot  line.  _  Steel  and  stone.  We  must  work  together.  Friction  ^  fu®  point?  they’d  been  at  fault,  there’d  be  less 

She  felt  secure  behind  it.  She  put  between  men  slows  up  work  more  William  F®nn  said.  Men  nii^t  be  mud-slinging  and  more  of  the  hon- 
her  faith  in  it.  than  friction  in  machines.  If  em-  Sovenied  by  God,  or  they  will  be  esty  that  builds  a  nation.  There’d 

Yet  France  fell.  Why?  ployers  or  workers  destroy  team-  ^  tyrants.  j  t  o  v  ^®  ®  common  loyalty  to 

Something  was  missing.  There  work  by  their  selfishness,  then  What  are  you  governed  by?  Your  America,  above  party,  class,  race, 
was  a  gap  through  which  an  invader  America  is  in  danger.  And  the  gains  wife?  Your  husband?  Your  desires?  point  of  view,  and  personal  advan- 
came.  That  gap  was  not  only  the  gadi  fought  for  will  be  swept  away.  Your  pocketbook?  Fear  of  losmg  tage. 

Tt  WAwrvlo  _ A  :.._A  _ f  Al _ 11a! 


wall.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  people. 

Today  America  builds  a  wall.  A 
ring  of  steel.  Ships  and  planes  and 
guns.  But  is  this  enough? 

Does  America  have  what  China 
lacked?  What  France  lacked?  Does 
she  build  character?  Spirit?  The 
will  to  sacrifice? 

Does  she  build  men?  Men  who 
pull  together? 

Before  our  eyes  the  world  changes. 
Nations  collapse. 

We  in  America  ask:  “What  can  I 
do?”  What  can  130  million  Ameri¬ 
cans  do?  Plenty! 

Behind  ships,  planes  and  guns 
stand  three  lines  of  defense:  Sound 
Homes — Teamwork  in  Industry — A 
United  Nation.  They  fill  the  gap. 
They  must  be  manned. 


What  can  you  do? 

America  needs  guts  as  well  as  guns. 
National  Character  is  the  core  of  National 
Defense. 

Congress  can’t  vote  it. 

Dollars  won’t  buy  it. 

It’s  your  job  to  build  it.  How? 

Change!  Unite!  Fight! 


That’s  not  just  the  job  of  the  politi¬ 
cians;  or  of  management,  or  of  la¬ 
bor.  It  is  yours. 

It  is  your  job  to  work  to  make  this 
country  you  love  into  One  All-Amer¬ 
ican  Team. 

The  Fight  U  Oa 

Musket  and  powder-horn  once 
hung  over  the  door  of  every  Amer¬ 
ican  home.  Our  fathers  were  not 
afraid  to  use  them.  The  Minute  Men 
at  Lexington  and  Concord  seized 
them  and  ran  to  defend  their  coun¬ 
try.  Not  a  man  in  America  would 
hesitate  to  do  it  again  if  invaders 
threatened  his  homeland. 

But  America  has  already  been  in¬ 
vaded.  Like  parachute  troops  in  the 
night,  fear,  hate  and  greed  have 


They  must  be  manned.  defense  of  the  nation  demands  your  job?  Personal  ambition?  night,  fear,  hate  and  greed  have 

Why  don’t  the  nations  get  along  above  self-interest.  It  Only  God  can  change  human  na-  slipped  into  our  homes,  our  indus- 

like  one  big  family?  A  humori^  means  each  faces  up  to  his  own  mis-  ture.  When  you  decide  to  be  gov-  tries,  our  communities.  Like  ter- 

answers,  “The  trouble  is  they  do!”  ^j^gg  H  means  we  join  forces  for  erned  by  God,  then  the  change  mites  they  are  eating  away  our  na- 

Homes  are  the  cement  of  national  common  good.  comes.  tional  character, 

ife.  -nie  place  where  the  nation  *  j  k,  i  It’s  like  joining  the  army  You  -phe  fight  is  on.  The  fight  against 

l®ams  how  to  live  together.  A  United  Nation  decide  there’s  something  worth  fight-  softness,  graft,  laziness,  extrav- 

Family  life  on^  made  America  America  does  not  need  to  be  di-  ing  for.  You  enlist.  You  put  your-  ggangg  buckpassing,  materialism- 
great.  Home  building  was  an  art.  vided  and  quarrelmg  at  home  ]ust  self  under  orders.  Then  you  are  .  al  p-fAU  Tbo  hat- 

But  it  went  out  with  the  horse  and  to  prove  she  is  a  democracy— any  given  new  equipment.  You  find  new  a,  ..  thrniiph  everv  home 

buggy.  For  millions  today  home  more  than  husband  and  wife  need  comradeship.  Your  way  of  living  office  everv^  tarinrv  everJ 

means  only  a  filling  station  by  day  to  get  into  an  argument  just  to  prove  changes.  And  your  whole  outlook  omce,  every  laciory,  every 

and  a  parking  place  at  night.  Divorce  they  have  minds  of  their  own.  on  life.  j  u  aai  ta  a  i 

is  rapidly  becoming  part  of  the  A  crack  football  team  isn’t  all  To  be  governed  by  God  means  to  ®  daily  battle.  It  takes  cour- 

American  Way.  And  the  birth-rate  made  of  quarterbacks.  Every  man  listen  to  a  Wisdom  beyond  your  own.  age.  Imagination.  You  ve  got  to  be 
continues  to  go  down.  has  his  part.  Each  depends  on  all  And  obey.  tough  inside.  You  ve  got  to  think 

To  defend  America  we  need  soimd  the  others.  So  with  the  nation.  Un-  George  Washington  listened  at  a  hard,  and  live  clean, 
homes.  Where  the  family  hide  noth-  less  we  have  national  teamwork  time  of  conflict — and  gave  a  nation  You  and  130  million  other  Ameri- 
ing  from  one  another  and  help  one  someone  is  likely  to  take  the  ball  freedom.  cans  can  enlist  today  in  this  fight, 

another  to  give  their  best.  Where  away  from  us.  Abraham  Lincoln  listened  at  a  time  You  don’t  have  to  wait  to  be  put  into 

there  is  plenty  of  laughter  and  love.  Nations  in  Europe  have  gone  down  of  crisis — and  preserved  a  nation’s  uniform.  You’re  in  the  army  now. 

Where  meals  are  not  just  gulp  and  because  they  were  at  war  inside  unity.  First  lick  the  enemy  inside  your- 

go,  but  where  the  company  and  con-  themselves.  Their  people  couldn’t  Lincoln  said,  “1  have  so  many  evi-  self.  Then  get  the  next  fellow  to 

versation  are  as  good  as  the  food.  get  together.  They  refused  to  face  dences  of  God’s  direction  that  I  can-  join  you  in  this  battle  for  a  new 
Homes  that  pull  together,  pull  the  facts.  They  were  caught  unpre-  not  doubt  this  power  comes  from  America.  Get  your  newspaper,  ra- 
town  together.  And  vmite  the  na-  pared.  Even  as  the  storm  broke,  above.  I  am  satisfied  that  when  the  station  and  movie  theater  to 
tion.  men  fought  to  get  more  for  them-  Almighty  wants  me  to  do  or  not  to  c„i.a  r  morale 

Fathers  who  know  how  to  unite  selves.  do  any  particular  thing,  He  finds  a  in  malro  vrinr  Komo  an,! 

their  families  will  take  that  spirit  National  imity  is  the  heart  of  way  of  letting  me  know  it.”  nammnnifu  a  nattorn 

into  their  jobs.  If  they  can  settle  national  defense.  If  a  nation  is  You  don’t  have  to  be  President  to  •c'-UAA^u-r.A  1,- 

private  strikes  and  lockouts  at  home,  united,  no  Fifth  Column  can  slip  do  as  Lincoln  did.  When  you  take  ,  ^  ormg  team-work  m  in- 

they  know  the  way  to  industrial  co-  thmueh  and  sabotage  its  strength.  time  to  be  quiet  and  listen,  God  will 

operation.  Unity  is  more  than  agreeing  on  guide  your  thoughts.  He  will  give  unite  the  rmtion. 

Mothers  who  teach  their  children  what  we  like  or  whom  we  hate.  ^  you  orders.  And  a  plan.  Directions  Then  America  will  have  what  an- 
responsibility,  faith  and  discipline  Teamwork  cannot  be  built  by  high  ,  how  to  put  things  right.  Creative  cient  China  lacked.  What  modern 
will  build  the  nation’s  character.  i  talking  and  low  living;  by  fine  ideals  ideas  about  yourself,  your  home,  France  lacked.  She  will  have — 
Sound  homes  will  produce  not  only  1  and  selfish  lives.  i  your  job,  your  community,  your  na-  |  Total  Defense 

For  copies  of  this  booklet  for  mass  distribution  please  address  Judd  and  Detweiler,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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McLemore  Says  Column 
Will  Be  Humorous  Type 

By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


HENRY  McLEMORE  made  himself  a 

reputation  in  the  craft  with  his 
novel  stunts  covering  sports  for 
the  United  Press 
during  the  last 
10  years.  He’s 
not  a  zany  by  a 
long  shot  but 
he  likes  nothing 
better  than  to 
have  a  laugh. 

Even  more,  he 
strives  always  to 
give  his  readers 
at  least  a  chuckle 
when  they  read 
his  stuff. 

Take  the  time 
“Mac,”  as  he  is 
best  known  in  the  trade,  anchored  a 
blimp  for  four  days  over  Detroit’s 
Briggs  Stadium  to  cover  the  World 
Series  a  couple  of  years  ago.  He 
couldn’t  see  a  thing,  even  with  glasses, 
but  his  descriptions  of  the  games  had 
his  readers  on  the  rugs.  Letters  at¬ 
test  to  that. 

"Played"  Major  League  Ball 

Or  the  time  he  wangled  himself  a 
bonaflde  major  league  contract  from 
Frankie  Frisch  to  play  with  the  St. 
Louis  “Cardinals”  during  one  of  their 
training  seasons  in  Florida.  His  sal¬ 
ary  was  $1  a  day  and  carfare,  but  he 
bunked  near  the  ball  park  and  so 
saved  his  carfare. 

Seeing  him  in  action  on  the  field 
prompted  “Pepper”  Martin  to  ask 
Frisch:  “Who’s  that  tub?”  to  which 
Frisch  answered  that  he  was  trying 
him  out  to  fill  Leo  Durocher’s  spot  in 
short  stop,  and  what  did  Martin  think 
of  it.  Walking  away,  the  veteran 
ball  player  didn’t  even  deign  to  an¬ 
swer. 

Mac,  of  course,  hadn’t  heard  the  dia¬ 
logue,  but  he  wouldn’t  have  minded. 
He  admits  he’s  no  great  shakes  cover¬ 
ing  the  infield  hot  spot  and  pushing 
around  220  pounds  at  the  same  time. 
Eispecially  under  a  hot  Florida  sun. 
It  was  all  a  gag,  of  course,  but  Mc¬ 
Lemore  fans  ate  it  up. 

Then  there  was  the  time  at  Churchill 
Downs  just  before  a  running  of  the 
Kentucky  Derby.  Mac,  seeking  the 
light,  hiunorous  angle,  saw  a  gag  even 
on  a  deserted  rainsoaked  track.  He 
strapped  a  stop  watch  on  his  wrist. 


When  the  talk  txims  to 
spring  and  vacations — ^how 
often  you  hear  The  Dennis 
mentioned!  Why  don’t  you 
try  it— now?  There’s  the 
close-up  view  of  the  beach 
and  surf  from  sun  decks,  sun 
rooms  and  Garden  Terrace 
.  .  ,  game  rooms,  card  rooms, 
library  .  .  .  health  baths  .  .  . 
delicious  cuisine  with  fresh 
Dennis  farm  products.  Wal¬ 
ter  J.  Buzby,  Inc. 


entered  the  barrier  and  at  the  signal 
lumbered  away  to  cover  the  mile- 
and-a-quarter  dirlance  of  the  Derby. 
His  description  of  how  he  thought  a 
race  horse  feels  as  he  covers  the  dis¬ 
tance  wowed  the  readers. 

There  was  one  that  he  didn’t  con¬ 
ceive  but  which  made  swell  copy  dur¬ 
ing  a  trip  abroad  a  few  years  ago.  It 
was  the  result  of  a  small  classified 
ad  in  the  London  Times  which  caught 
his  eye  one  day.  TTie  ad  said  in  six- 
point  that  the  Nightingale  Listening- 
To  Club  would  meet  at  Leighton’s 
Buzzard  that  night  for  a  session. 

Even  Listaaad  to  Nighfingalat 

That  was  a  new  one  on  Mac.  So 
that  night  found  him  attired  in  black 
suit  and  sneakers  to  match  with  a 
group  of  serious  Londoners  gathered 
outside  Leighton’s  Buzzard,  a  private 
bird  preserve.  Mac  was  told  it  was 
necessary  to  wear  the  conventional 
dark  garb  because  white  would  startle 
the  birds.  So  the  next  two  hours 
found  Mac  creeping  stealthily  through 
the  grass  listening  to  the  birds  warble. 

Now  Mac  has  a  syndicate  berth. 
He’s  contracted  for  10  years  to  write 
six  columns  a  week  for  McNaught 
Syndicate,  which  since  the  death  of 
Will  Rogers  (whose  column  it  dis¬ 
tributed),  has  been  searching  for  an 
outstanding  humorist  writer.  Charles 
V.  McAdam.  president  of  McNaught, 
stated  the  other  day  that  the  syndicate 
feels  its  search  has  been  successful 
with  McLemore’s  signing. 

Mac  told  the  column  this  week  in 
New  York  that  his  syndicate  column 
will  cover  the  lighter  and  human  side 
of  the  news.  It  won’t  be  concentrated 
on  sports.  He’ll  spend  a  lot  of  his 
time  in  Washington,  and  will  also 
travel  around  the  country,,  always 
looking  for  the  little  angles  that  the 
other  boys  might  not  see. 


YOUTH  OR  EXPERIENCE! 

‘V 

Experience — 

Intelligent  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  in  these  times  require 
solid  background,  exoerience, 
and  judgment — the  ability  to 
select  the  good,  discard  the  un¬ 
worthy. 

Youth — 

Eagerness  and  enthusiasm 
are  vital  to  any  publication 
today.  Coupled  with  ability 
and  intelligence  they  can  be 
guided  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community  and  the  profit  of 
the  publisher. 

When  employers  want 
prompt  and  selective  service, 
they  write  or  wire 

The  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director 

35  E.  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  Ill. 

A  nation-wide  non-profit  service 
supported  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
Professional  Journalistic  Frater¬ 
nity. 


Henry  McLemore 


EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHER 


All  this,  however,  isn’t  to  say  that 
Mac  won’t  write  serious  stuff.  Hiere 
are  some  things  that  can’t  be  treated 
any  other  way,  of  course.  Like  the 
blitz,  for  example.  Or  sinking  of  a 
Zamzam.  Or  a  lot  of  other  things. 

But  wherever  possible  he’ll  try  to 
get  the  choice  bits  of  everyday  life 
that  editors  call  for  in  these  troubled 
times.  People  like  to  read  about  the 
odd,  queer,  strange  and  the  imusual 
in  the  news.  Such  will  be  the  daily 
grist  for  Mac’s  mill.  His  column  will 
average  700  words  daily.  It  will  debut 
June  2  in  To  leading  newspapers  from 
coast-to-coast. 

As  Mac  succinctly  puts  it:  “I’ll  write 
about  what  I  see,  hear,  smell  or  feel 
and  I  will  attempt  to  make  the  col¬ 
umn  a  combination  of  novelty  and 
timeliness.” 

The  new  syndicate  columnist  has 
been  sort  of  a  rolling  stone  this  last 
decade,  traveling  this  land  and  others 
covering  news,  and  he  has  acquired 
a  keen  slant  on  what  readers  like  in 
the  way  of  humor. 

He  is  a  rapid  talker  and  a  fast 
writer.  It  takes  him  five  hours  to  get 
an  idea  and  a  half-hour  to  pound  it 
out,  with  the  inevitable  McLe¬ 
more  witty  phrases  in  just  the  right 
places. 

King  Signs  Coach  Leahy 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE  has 

signed  Frank  Leahy,  new  head  foot¬ 
ball  coach  at  Notre  Dame  University, 
to  a  contract,  it  was  announced  in 
New  York  this  week  by  Joseph  V. 
Connolly,  president  of  King.  Leahy, 
who  last  year  coached  the  champion¬ 
ship  Boston  College  team  and  who  has 
a  long  record  of  successes,  will  write 
two  articles  a  week  for  King  for  na¬ 
tional  syndication  throughout  the 
football  season,  Mr.  Connolly  said. 


One  article  will  be  released  on  Fh. 
day  and  will  pick  the  winners  of  at 
least  30  football  games  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  day-  Another  article  will  be  re- 
leased  on  Monday  and  will  review 
the  previous  Saturday’s  games. 

It  also  was  announced  at  King  this 
week  that  “Right  Around  Home,”  by 
Dudley  Fisher,  one  of  the  syndicate’s 
Sunday  features,  will  be  available  as 
a  daily  strip  starting  May  26. 

Fidler  to  Broadcast  Again 

JIMMIE  FIDLER,  Hollywood  column- 

ist  for  McNaught  Syndicate,  will 
return  to  the  air  July  11  with  a 
weekly  15-minute  program  over  the 
CBS  network.  He  has  a  four-year 
contract  with  the  Tayton  Co.,  New 
York  cosmetic  manufacturer.  The 
show  will  be  titled  “Jimmie  Fidler 
in  Hollywood,”  the  same  as  his  column 
and  the  previous  air  show  he  did  for 
three  years  for  Procter  &  Gamble, 
and  will  follow  much  the  same  style 
as  the  former  show.  It  will  not  dupli- 
cate  the  newspaper  column  material. 

Fidler  told  EIditor  &  Publisher  last 
week  that  he  would  add  five  mem¬ 
bers  to  his  staff  to  provide  material 
for  his  air  activities,  bringing  the 
staff  up  to  12.  He  has  been  off  the 
air  one  year  this  month,  a  pending 
deal  for  Colgate  to  sponsor  the  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  completion  of  the  Procter 
&  Gamble  contract  having  been 
dropped  when  Colgate  changed  agen¬ 
cies  last  year.  Fidler’s  new  show  will 
be  broadcast  in  the  West  and  Moim- 
tain  states  the  first  13  weeks,  and 
will  go  national  in  the  fall. 

HAS  OPERATION 

W.  G.  Foster,  executive  editor  of 
the  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press, 
imderwent  an  abdominal  operation  in 
a  Chattanooga  hospital.  May  19. 


JUNE  17  is  the  TIME  — 
DETROIT’S  the  PLACE  — 


.  .  .  where  hundreds  of  cir¬ 
culation  managers  from  all 
over  the  country,  represent¬ 
ing  hoth  large  and  small 
newspapers,  will  convene  at 
the  Book  Cadillac  Hotel,  for 
the  43rd  annual  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association  Convention — the 
most  important  in  the  his¬ 
tory'  of  this  organization. 

Join  this  gathering!  Meet 
the  men  who  are  recognized 
as  the  outstanding  author¬ 
ities  in  your  profession! 
Listen  to  the  sage  counsel 


they  will  offer  in  their  ad¬ 
dresses  concerning  ways  to 
offset  the  effect  of  present 
disturbed  world  conditions 
upon  circulation  manage¬ 
ment. 

You  owe  it  to  your  news¬ 
paper  as  well  as  to  yourself 
to  make  the  most  of  this 
opportunity.  So,  if  you  are 
not  a  member  of  ICMA, 
send  in  your  application 
now  so  that  it  may  be  acted 
upon  before  the  convention 
opens. 


For  oompletr  infonnation  write  to 
L.  W.  McFETRIIKiE.  Secy.-Troas., 
c/o  “The  World,”  Tulsa,  Okla. 


7^..  inTERnBTinnPL  cmcutHTion 
mnniiGgiis'  nssociHTion  _ 


ACTrVK  OFFICES  IN 
Tulsa,  Cleveland,  Toronto,  Roehester.  St.  Ixnils,  BlrmlnKhuni, 
Detroit,  Cincinnati,  San  Franrisco,  Dallas,  Flint. 
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ARMY  CONTRACTS 

NAVY 

CONTRACTS 

SUstc 

July  1  to 

Jen.  1  to 

July  1  to 

Jan.  1,  to 

Dee.  31.  1940 

Apr.  39,  IMl 

Dec.  31,  1040 

Apr.  30,  1011 

Alabama  . 

$27,098,935 

$84,185,554 

$32,626,596 

$917,342  (A) 

Arizona  . 

1,148,246 

1,943428 

Arkansas  . 

4,705,999 

12,613,863 

California  . 

570,681,661 

72,950,462 

610,201,939 

51,704,679  (B) 

Colorado  . 

7,329,622 

116,066,565 

815,789 

5,525 

Connecticut  . 

169,655,793 

34,042,675 

336,599,611 

24,362,536 

Delaware  . 

21,534,576 

1,022,934 

3,424,863 

184,484 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

4,700,069 

3,168,656 

6,370,828 

17,886,091 

Florida  . 

15,968,291 

1,396,765 

25,696,026 

47,435,723 

Georgia  . 

31,344,144 

19,143,170 

943,388 

2,259,805 

Idaho  . 

1,547,649 

17,969 

Illinois  . 

185,750,064 

42,608,738 

35,496,186 

5,509,787 

Indiana  . 

241,549,647 

100,871,632 

4,559,586 

3,075,977 

Iowa  . 

54,175,994 

2,417,163 

73,334 

54,408 

Kansas  . 

40,249,872 

9,676,083 

1,030,798 

623,244 

Kentucky  . 

9,708,138 

21,206,384 

5,761,519 

3,171,164 

Louisiana  . 

11,884,516 

13,643,909 

4,694,236 

159,592  (0 

Maine  . 

4,950,927 

2,380,490 

165,945,540 

2,214,595  (D) 

Maryland  . 

172,059,702 

30,784,639 

121,727,350 

8,180,629  (E) 

Massachusetts  . . . 

77,711,558 

40,757,245 

723,027,854 

10,865,403 

Michigan  . 

547,053,796 

'  135,458,247 

15,899,677 

47,318,020 

Minnesota  . 

5,137,622 

4,107,959 

6,563,767 

888,627 

Mississippi  . 

10,051,932 

5,093,903 

4,013,696 

Missouri  . 

294,748,824 

31,702,050 

4,734,712 

7,350,073 

Montana  . 

203,925 

Nebraska  . 

10,860,595 

9,337,747 

16,249 

1,805 

Nevada  . 

661,032 

2,199,500 

163,600 

New  Hampshire.. 

4,422,966 

4,243,116 

87,908,027 

3,005,800 

New  Jersey  . 

410,509,400 

45,612,347 

842,327,334 

40,725,145 

New  Mexico  . . . . 

9,991,851 

New  York  . 

589,912,854 

164,016,545 

590,804,866 

128,715,066 

North  Carolina  . . 

42,081,209 

8,701,815 

782,121 

13,844,723  (F) 

Ohio  . 

176,506,673 

69,797,928 

55,476,907 

88,366,284 

Oklahoma  . 

3,455,307 

14,267,913 

1,859,881 

19,338 

Oregon  . 

2,913,851 

11,664,021 

2,114,785 

32,525,817(0) 

Pennsylvania  . . . . 

267,287,950 

55,222,686 

664,862,524 

76,703,176  (H) 

ARMY  CONTR.\CTS 

N.AVY  CONTRACTS 

July  1  to 

JaUe  1  to 

July  1  to 

a 

Doc.  31,  1940 

Apr.  30,  1941 

Doe.  31,  1940 

Apr.  30,  1941 

Rhode  Island. . . . 

9,460,278 

7,874,057 

33,145,368 

5,979,282 

South  Carolina.. 

17,871,521 

5,136,833 

118,944,064 

4,431,886 

South  Dakota.... 

132,960 

2,289 

Teimessee  . 

45,543s279 

15,722,256 

241,945 

1,478,101 

Texas  . 

63,238,441 

21,500,398 

123,770,851 

6,240,056(1) 

Utah  . 

6,223,183 

2,049,046 

Vermont  . 

1,350,659 

958'495 

101,888 

140,029 

Virginia  . 

93,279,247 

12,680,071 

736,687,945 

3,017,635 

Washington  .... 

153,782,391 

22,239,758 

334,361,200 

14,101,246  (J) 

West  Virginia... 

17,791,694 

10,011,878 

49,720,060 

2,169,824 

Wisconsin  . 

30,587,589 

13,469,594 

36,069,244 

27,715,150 

Wyoming  . 

2.009.701 

Outside  Continental 

U.  S. 

Alaska  . 

85,007 

21,883,410 

5,670,859 

Canal  Zone  .... 

11,422,711 

281,525 

24,494,500 

688,235 

Pacific  Islands  . . 

2,575,021 

471,509 

62,633,425 

6,965,800 

Puerto  Rico  .... 

4,948,330 

12,894,109 

332,193 

Virgin  Islands  . 

2,718,556 

167,000 

Cuba  . 

10,804,030 

320,000 

Antigua  . 

900,000 

2,030,500 

Bahamas  . 

12.*; 

Bermuda  . 

2,581,000 

9,275'500 

British  Guiana  . . 

900,000 

5,869,000 

Jamaica  . 

2  42.a  fiftO 

Newfoundland 

3,360,000 

14,410'500 

St.  Lucia  . 

900,000 

2,030,500 

Trinidad  . 

5,190,000 

5,877,400 

$4,472,421,408 

$1,313,158,088 

$5,927,050,053*  $1,115,692,348** 

(A)  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  Emergency  Ship 

Program  adds  $20,823,500  to  these 

Alabama  figures. 

(B)  U.  S.  M.  C.  Emergency  Ship  Program  adds  $138,903,600  to  these  California  figures, 

(C)  U,  S.  M,  C.  Emergenc.v  Ship  Program  adds  $42,341,000  to  these  Louisiana  figures. 

(Di  U.  S,  M,  C,  Emergency  Ship  Program  adds  $26,400,000  to  these  Maine  figures. 

(E)  U.  S.  M.  C.  Emergency  Ship  Program  adds  $104,747,376  to  these  Maryland  figures. 

(F)  U.  S.  M.  C.  Emergency  Ship  Program  adds* $64,640,376  to  these  North  Carolina 
figures. 

(G»  U.  9.  M.  C.  Emergency  Ship  Program  adds  $73,190,376  to  these  Oregon  figures. 

(H)  U.  S.  M.  C.  Emergency  Ship  Program  adds  $180,000,000  to  these  Pennsylvania 
figures. 

(I)  U.  S.  M.  C.  Emergency  Ship  Program  adds  $06,108,760  to  these  Texas  figures. 

(J)  U.  S.  M.  C.  Emergency  Ship  Program  adds  $3,616,626  to  these  Wa.shington  figures. 

•  Includes  $186,768,600  for  26  auxiliary  vessels  awarded  Dec.  21,  1940. 

••  Includes  $100,315,682  awarded  March  20,  1941,  for  239  small  auxiliaries  and  patrol 
craft,  not  available  on  state  basis. 

Note:  In  addition  the  Navy  Department  has  allocated  approximately  $1,000,000,000  for 
.armament  on  naval  vessels  being  constructed  in  private  yards.  This  sum  will  appear  in 
"Navy  Contracts”  as  orders  are  placed  for  material. 

Source:  Office  of  Government  Reports,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  46  B’way,  New  York,  N.  T. 


NEW  MAP!;  AID  In  market  VISUAEIZATION 


On  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MAPS  OF 
COUNTIES  AND  KEY  MARKETS  the  pub¬ 
lisher  can  show  the  extent  of  his  Trading 
Area,  the  salesmanager  can  visualize  his 
potential  market  and  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager  can  make  comparisons  of  media  cov¬ 
erage. 

Sales  executives,  advertising  men,  re¬ 
search  directors  and  others  who  use  maps 
of  this  kind  are  primarily  interested  in  the 
principal  retail  and  wholesale  centers,  and 
require  advertising  facilities  in  such  com¬ 
munities.  That  is  why  all  KEY  MARKETS  on 
the  new  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  maps  are 


cities  in  which  daily  newspapers  are  pub¬ 
lished. 

KEY  MARKETS  are  set  in  capital  letters. 
County  names  are  set  in  caps  and  lower 
case  to  afford  contrast,  leave  as  much  white 
space  as  possible  for  statistical  notes  that 
may  be  required  by  the  user,  and  otherwise 
increase  the  service  value  of  each  map. 

Population  classifications  are  indicated 
by  six  easily  remembered  symbols. 

The  name  of  state  is  printed  at  top  and 
right-hand  side  of  each  map,  just  outside 
the  border,  to  simplify  filing  in  standard 
letter  files,  81/2"  x  M"  ring  binders,  sales¬ 
men’s  portfolios  and  presentations. 


~  S  I  Z  E  — 

Each  map  is  centered  on  a  sheet 

8V2"xir* 

in  size  with  additional  fold-over  at 
side  or  bottom  to  meet  index 
requirements. 

Exception:  Texas  requires  larger 
sheet,  but  is  designed  to  fit  stand¬ 
ard  binders  when  folded. 

PRICES:  25c  each.  Complete  set  48  states,  $9.25.  50  or  more  ( Ass^ztLnt )  19c  each. 
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This  stetion 
reproduced  in 
exact  fixe. 
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All  states  same  style 


Bennington 
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ORDER  BLANK  ^ 

(date) 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1700  Times  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Inclosed  find  money  order/check  in 

the  amount  of . 

for  which  send  us  the  maps  indicated 

. . .  Nebraska 
. . .  Nevada 
. .  .New  Hemp. 

.  .  .New  Jersey 
. . .  New  Mexico 
. .  .New  York 
. .  .No.  Carolina 
. .  .No.  Dakota 
. .  .Ohio 
.  . .  Oklahoma 
. .  .Oregon 
. . .  Pennsylvania 
. . .  Rhode  Island 
. .  .So.  Carolina 
...So.  Dakota 
. .  .Tennessee 
. . .Texas 
. .  .Utah 
.  .  .Vermont 
.  .  .Virginia 
. .  .Washington 
.  .  .West  Virginia 
. .  .Wisconsin 
. .  .Wyoming 

(NOTE:  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  shown 
on  Maryland  and  Virginia  maps.) 

. complete  set/s  of  the  48  states 

at  $9.25 

Firm . 

Address  . 

City  .  State . 

Iridex  on  same  sheet  with  map.  Ah 
maps  same  size  and  style. 


below  at  25c  each. 

. .  .Alabama 
. .  Arizona 
. .  .Arkansas 
. .  .California 
.  .  .Colorado 
. .  .Connecticut 
. .  .Delaware 
. . .  Florida 
. .  .Georgia 
.  .  .Idaho 
.  . .  Illinois 
. .  .Indiana 
.  .  .  Iowa 
. . .  Kansas 
. . .  Kentucky 
.  .  .Louisiana 
. . .  Maine 
. . .  Maryland 
. . .  Massachusetts 
. .  .  Michigan 
.  .  .  Minnesota 
. .  Mississippi 
. . .  Missouri 
I  ...  Montana 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHERfO 


SNPA  Hears  Wage 
Act  Debated 

continued  from  page  4 


was  given  to  the  wage  and  hour  dis¬ 
cussion  that  several  other  standard 
features  were  curtailed.  Among  them 
was  the  usual  SNPA  session  on  edi¬ 
torial  affairs.  It  was  not  entirely 
overlooked,  however.  Captain  J.  Noel 
Macy,  of  the  Army  Bureau  of  Public 
Relations,  described  the  army’s  pub¬ 
licity  set-up  and  declared  that  the 
300  or  more  public  relations  offices 
across  the  country  were  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  to  the  limit  with  newspapers 
in  presenting  news  of  military  devel¬ 
opments. 

Similar  promises  were  made  for  the 
Navy  by  Captain  Thaddeus  A.  Thom¬ 
son,  Jr.,  acting  commandant  of  the 
Eighth  Naval  District,  at  New  Or¬ 
leans,  and  Lieut.  Tyrrell  Krumm,  new¬ 
ly  assigned  public  relations  officer  of 
that  district.  Lieut.  Krumm  is  a 
former  Chicago  newspaperman.  Capt. 
Macy  is  publisher  of  several  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Westchester  Coimty,  New 
York. 

War  Experiences 

Another  editorial  affairs  feature  was 
an  address  by  Dr.  Arnold  Vas  Dias, 
for  more  than  14  years  London  Bu¬ 
reau  chief  of  De  Telegraaf  of  Amster¬ 
dam.  He  is  now  in  New  York  City 
as  head  of  Aneta,  the  Netherlands  In¬ 
dies  News  Agency,  informing  the 
world  on  the  activities  of  Holland’s 
citizens  who  are  not  under  Nazi  domi¬ 
nation — ^which,  he  said,  the  Dutch 
people  would  never  accept.  He  de¬ 
scribed  his  experiences  in  the  opening 
months  of  the  war  in  London,  the  er¬ 
rors  and  inefficiency  of  the  early  cen¬ 
sorship,  and  continued: 

“My  considered  judgment  is  that 
censorship,  intelligently  and  fairly 
applied — ^however  irksome  it  may  be, 
and  no  journalist  can  say  that  he 
likes  it — need  not  interfere  with  what 
I  could  call  the  essentials  of  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  the  press.” 

■Hie  convention  unanimously  en¬ 
dorsed  a  proposal  by  Capt.  Enoch 
Brown,  Jr.,  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  that  newspapers  stiffen  the  backs 
of  the  federal  executive  and  legbla- 
tive  departments  in  action  to  end  the 
strikes  which  are  paralyzing  vital  as¬ 
pects  of  the  nation’s  preparedness 
program. 

Chappell  Reports  Dees  Cain 

Largely  due  to  increases  in  dues  of 
existing  members  as  a  result  of  the 
circulation  growth  shown  almost  uni¬ 
formly  throughout  the  membership, 
the  association’s  dues  income  showed 
a  gain  of  $1,850  for  the  year,  while 
income  from  other  sources  than  dues, 
chiefly  labor  fees,  increased  about 
$1,500,  Treasurer  James  K  Chappell, 
president  of  the  Birmingham  News 
and  Age-Herald,  stated  in  his  report. 

Total  expenses  increased  about 
$2,000,  leaving  a  net  addition  of  about 
$1,000  to  cash  on  hand  and  interest- 
bearing  reserve,  he  pointed  out.  But, 
he  added,  a  dark  side  of  the  picture 
results  from  a  look  at  the  future.  Sev¬ 
eral  resignations  of  members  in  the 
higher  brackets  of  dues  will  result  in 
a  substantial  loss  of  income  for  the 
coming  year, 

“Unless  something  imforeseen  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  shape  of  a  return  to  the 
association  on  the  part  of  the  larger 
members  who  have  resigned,”  Mr. 
Chappell  said,  “your  treasurer  a  year 
from  now  will  not  be  able  to  make  so 
happy  a  report  on  the  finances  of  the 
association.” 

Publishers  should  attempt  a  more 
rigid  check  on  those  items  of  cost 
which  they  are  in  position,  in  some 


measure,  to  reg\ilate,  because  the 
problem  of  cost  control  has  become 
more  acute  during  the  last  year,  E.  C. 
Davis,  vice-president  of  the  Beau¬ 
mont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  and  Journal, 
and  head  of  the  association’s  Business 
Affairs  Committee,  said  in  his  report. 

Greater  Ecosomiet  Urged 

He  pointed  out  that  few  publishers 
believe  a  general  increase  in  adver¬ 
tising  rates  can  be  safely  made  at  this 
time  to  offset  the  burden  of  heavier 
taxes.  Many  are  giving  consideration 
to  increasing  subscription  rates. 

“Your  committee  believes  that  sub¬ 
stantial  economies  in  operation  can 
be  effected  and  recommends  that 
newspaper  publishers  thoroughly  and 
diligently  explore  such  possibilities,’’ 
Mr.  Davis  concluded. 

E.  B.  Stahlman,  Jr.,  of  the  Nashville 
Banner,  in  making  the  report  on  the 
Southern  School  of  Printing,  Nash¬ 
ville,  told  of  a  recent  check  made  of 
some  350  questionnaires  that  were 
sent  out  to  graduates  of  the  Southern 
School  of  Printing  and  the  Southwest 
Vocational  School. 

Upon  graduation,  the  survey  showed 
that  83.2%  of  those  replying  were 
working  in  the  printing  business, 
which  includes  newspapers;  8.9%  were 
out  of  jobs,  but  had  been  engaged  in 
the  printing  business  and  expected  to 
return  to  work  shortly. 

Many  In  Exnciifive  Rosts 

“One  of  the  outstanding  facts,  how¬ 
ever,”  Mr.  Stahlman  continued,  “is 
that  18.7%  of  those  replying  are  now 
employed  as  executives,  in  capacities 
at  least  that  of  a  foreman  and  in  many 
instances  as  superintendents  and  even 
general  managers.” 

Probably  because  of  the  selective 
service  the  director  of  the  Lee  School 
of  Journalism  has  received  an  un¬ 
usually  large  number  of  requests  for 
men  this  year  from  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  it  was  pointed  out  by  O.  W. 
Riegel,  director,  in  his  annual  report 
of  the  Sub-Committee  on  the  Lee 
School  of  Journalism. 

Several  members  of  last  year’s 
graduating  class  have  been  placed  in 
positions  on  daily  newspapers,  his  re¬ 
port  stated,  while  two  graduates  have 
been  inducted  into  the  army.  His 
report  pointed  out  that  an  imperative 
demand  exists  at  the  moment  for 
authoritative  reports  on  such  prob¬ 
lems  as  the  following: 

Comparative  studies  of  the  press 
and  radio  in  terms  of  their  effective¬ 
ness  in  the  dissemination  of  news, 
opinion,  advertising. 

Means  of  safeguarding  the  bill  of 
rights,  particularly  as  it  regards  the 
press,  in  the  present  war  and  defense 
crisis  and  its  probable  aftermath. 

Time  and  space  studies  of  reader 
and  auditor  interest  and  preference. 

Technical  advances  in  printing 
processes  and  communications  and 
their  applicability  to  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing. 

Public  opinion  polls  as  a  possible 
newspaper  community  service. 

The  newspaper  and  its  field — poten¬ 
tial  limits  of  economic  expansion. 

Urges  Press  Research  Ceater 

Pointing  out  that  the  profession  of 
journalism  has  no  research  center  in 
the  land  as  the  business  world  pos¬ 
sesses  in  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Research  and  is  in  need  of  one,  Mr. 
Riegel  predicted  that  “an  important 
center  of  journalistic  researdi  will 
inevitably  be  created  in  this  coimtry, 
and  soon;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Southern  region,  already  rapidly 
asserting  its  dominant  vitality  in  the 
economic  and  cultural  life  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  will  lead  in  this  development 
rather  than  follow.” 


Four  resolutions  offered  by  Herbert 
M.  Davidson,  chairman  of  the  Sdiools 
of  Journalism  Committee,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  report,  were  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  by  SNPA  delegates. 
The  following  were  the  resolutions 
offered  by  Mr.  Davidson,  who  is  editor 
of  the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  Journal 
and  News: 

(1)  The  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  heartily  endorses 
the  objectives  of  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Professional  Education  in 
Journalism  and  expresses  its  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  work  of  the  Council 
done  thus  far. 

(2)  The  Association  looks  with 
favor  upon  the  plan  of  the  Coimcil 
to  continue  its  researches  in  the  field 
of  journalistic  education  and  author¬ 
izes  the  board  of  directors  to  consider 
what  may  be  done  toward  bearing  our 
share  of  the  expense  of  such  quali¬ 
tative  survey  of  journalism  schools  as 
may  be  undertaken  by  the  Council, 
provided  that  such  expense  shall  be 
proportionately  borne  hy  other  asso¬ 
ciations  represented  on  the  Coimcil. 

(3)  That  as  employing  editors  and 
publishers  we  resolve  to  familiarize 
ourselves  with  the  work  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  in  our  respective 
states  which  give  instruction  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  to  encourage  schools 
doing  serious  work  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  so  far  as  possible  of  their  grad¬ 
uates. 

(4)  That  the  incoming  president  be 
authorized  to  name  a  representative 
on  the  Council  for  three  years. 

After  presenting  the  results  of  a 
survey  of  local  advertising  rates  of 
SNPA  members  which  showed  amaz¬ 
ing  variations  as  between  papers  of 
comparable  circulations,  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Committee  made  a  number  of 
suggestions  designed  to  aid  news¬ 
papers  in  achieving  greater  linage 
volume.  Chief  among  them  were 
that  nm  of  paper  color  requirements 
be  standardized  as  to  size  and  cost, 
that  rate  cards  be  standardized  as  far 
as  possible,  with  the  differential  be¬ 
tween  retail  and  general  lessened 
rather  than  widened,  and  that  the 
volume  and  frequency  discount  plan 
of  selling  has  never  been  given  a  fair 
chance.  The  report,  presented  by 
Committee  Chairman  H.  B.  Bradley, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  News  and  Age-Herald,  is  carried 
in  detail  on  page  11  of  this  issue. 

Prize  winners  in  the  annual  Walter 
H.  Savory  Memorial  Golf  Tournament 
were: 

Low  gross — bridge  table,  and  four  chairs — 
won  by  Enoch  Brown,  Jr.,  Memphis  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  (plus  doz.  balls) ;  second  low 
gross — steamer  robe,  won  by  C.  B.  Short, 
Roanoke  Times  and  World  News,  (plus  doz. 
balls) ;  third  low  gross — unbreakable  poker 
chips,  won  by  J.  W.  Mann,  Lexington  Herald 
and  Leader  (plus  doz.  balls) ;  fourth  low  gross 
—decanter  set,  won  by  W.  C.  Allsopp,  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Gazette  (plus  doz.  balls) ; 
fifth  low  gross,  coaster  set  won  by  J.  T. 
Ottley,  Atlanta  Constitution. 

Low  net — dyramiter  club,  won  by  Maynard 
.\shworth,  Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer-Sun  and 
Ledger;  second  low  net— envelope  bag,  won  by 
R.  W.  Callahan,  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star;  third 
low  net — leather  scrap  book,  won  by  C.  P. 
Mansbip,  Baton  Rough  State  Times  and  Ad¬ 
vocate:  fourth  low  net — golf  umbrella,  won  by 
M.  G.  Chambers,  Knoxville  News-Sentinel. 

Best  kicker — water  jug  set,  tray  and  glass, 
won  by  John  Brice,  Atlanta  Journal;  second 
best  kicker — toilet  case,  won  by  T.  C.  Me- 
Lemore,  Mobile  Press-Register;  third  best 
kicker — sand  blaster  club,  won  by  L.  P.  Cash- 
man,  Vicksburg  Herald-Post;  fourth  best 
kicker — broker’s  pencil  won  by  Clarke  Salmon, 
New  Orleans  Item  Tribune. 

Golf  Prizot 

High  gross — thirst  extinguisher,  won  by  P. 
T.  Hines,  Greensboro  News-Record;  high  net — 
trio  trac  game,  won  by  T.  M.  Hederman,  Jr., 
Jackson  Clarion  Ledger;  most  sixes — inlaid 
tray,  won  by  E.  C.  Davis.  Beaumont  Enter¬ 
prise-Journal;  best  nine  blind  holes — chrome 
ice  preserver,  won  by  Horace  Hall,  Dothan 
(.\la.)  Eagle;  best  gross  by  member  who  did 


not  win  in  1939  or  1940 — Kem  cards — ‘ 
A.  W.  Smith,  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger. 

Team  prize — members  vs.  guests — dozen 
golf  balls  to  each  four  best  net  scores  of  win¬ 
ning  team — won  by  members — Fjioch  Brown. 
Jr.,  C.  B.  Short,  J.  W.  Mann,  W.  C.  Allsopp.  , 

Guests  section,  low  gross — tray  and  six 
Kensington  tumblers,  won  by  Cieorge  Little, 
Home  Economics  Service  Corp.,  New  York 
City;  second  low  gross — smokers  service,  won 
by  George  Lucas,  National  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Nkw  York  City;  third  low  gross— 
Pheasant  cigarette  box,  won  by  R.  H.  Flint, 
Flint  Ink  Co.,  Detroit;  fourth  low  gross- 
revolving  tray,  won  by  Wyckliff  Moore, 
Montmorency  Paper  Co.,  Quebec;  fifth  low 
gross — rod  and  reel,  won  by  Ccd.  Frank 
Clark,  Montmorency  Paper  Co.,  Qud)ec. 

Low  net — waring  blender  wtm  by  Russell 
H.  Green,  Flint  Ink  Co.,  New  Orleans;  sec¬ 
ond  low  net — club  bag,  won  by  Harold  Bott, 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  New  Orleans; 
third  low  net — decanter  set,  won  by  C.  F. 
Riley,  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  Chicago; 
fourth  low  net — telechron  alarm  clock,  won 
by  Henry  Pierce,  Addressograph  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

Best  kicker — picnic  case,  won  by  C.  C 
Chadwick,  Intertype  Corp.  New  Orleans;  sec¬ 
ond  best  kicker — bridge  table,  won  by  Victor 
Coudert,  G.  F.  Steele  Co.,  New  York  City; 
third  best  kicker — ^leather  scrap  book,  won  by 
J.  A.  Kowalski,  John  Budd  Co.,  New  York 
City;  fourth  best  kicker — old  fashioned  cherry 
spoons,  won  by  J.  C.  Gafford,  Advertising  Age, 
Chicago. 

High  gross — Harkness  Crystal  Martini 
mixer,  won  by  A.  T.  Mann,  Jr.,  Intertype 
Corp.  New  York  City;  high  net — leather 
barometer,  won  by  L.  D.  Wright,  (^icago; 
most  sixes — inlaid  tray,  won  by  A.  B.  Meyer, 
Bowater  Paper  Co.,  New  York  City;  best 
nine  blind  holes — red  leather  note  pad,  won 
by  L.  .\.  Weaver,  Printers’  Ink,  Atlanta; 
best  gross  by  guests  who  did  not  win  in  1939 
or  1940 — Kem  cards,  won  by  Stanley  Whit¬ 
aker,  United  Press,  Atlanta;  team  prize,  see 
members  listing. 

Ladies  Golf — low  gross,  Mrs.  James  L 
Knight,  Miami  Herald ;  second  low  gross,  Mrs. 
Ted  Dealey,  Dallas  News;  third  low  gross, 
Mrs  (Hark  Howell,  Atlanta  (institution; 
fourth  low  gross,  Mrs.  Tom  Schneidau,  New 
Orleans;  half-dozen  golf  balls. 

Low  net,  Mrs.  T.  M.  Hederman,  Jr.,  Jack- 
son  Clarion-Ledger;  second  low  net,  Mrs.  J. 
N.  Heiskell,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  Gazette; 
third  low  net,  Mrs.  Qarke  Salmon,  New 
Orleans  Item-Tribune;  fourth  low  net,  Mrs. 
John  L.  Davis,  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co., 
New  Orleans;  high  gross,  Mrs.  Horace  Hall, 
Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle;  high  net,  Mrs.  J.  C 
Harris,  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  Atlanta. 

The  1941  SNPA  Golf  Tournament  Dona¬ 
tions  were  made  by;  Advertising  Age,  Chicago, 
III.;  Addressograph-Multigrapb  Corp,  New 
York  City;  The  Bell  Syndicate,  Inc.,  Mew 
York  City ;  Bowater  Paper  Company,  Inc., 
New  York  City;  The  Branham  Company, 
Chicago,  III.;  The  John  Budd  Company,  New 
York  City;  Color  Production  Service,  Inc, 
New  York  City:  Charles  H.  Eddy  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York  City;  Editor  &  Publisher, 
New  York  City;  Eastern  Color  Printing  Ca, 
New  York  City;  Howard  Flint  Ink  (^, 
Detroit,  Mich;  The  Goss  Printing  Press  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  III. ;  Great  Northern  Paper 
Company,  New  York  City;  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 
Inc.,  New  York  City;  Horae  Economics  Serv¬ 
ice  Corporation,  New  York  City;  J.  M. 
Huber,  St.  Louis;  International  Paper 
Sales  Co.  Inc.,  .\tlanta,  Ga.;  Inter¬ 
national  Printing  Ink,  Division  of  Inter¬ 
chemical  Corp.,  New  York  City:  Intertype 
Corporation,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Imperial  Type 
Metal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  E.  Katz  Special 
Agency,  New  York  City;  Lanston  Monotype 
Machine  Ca,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Ludlow  Typo- 
graph  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  McNaugbt  Syndicate, 
Inc,  Greenwich,  Conn.;  George  H.  Mead  Co., 
Dayton,  O. ;  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
Ltd.,  Quebec,  P.  Q.,  Canada;  George  H. 
Morrill  Company,  Division  General  Printing 
Ink  Corporation,  New  York  City;  NEA 
Service,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Ntoee,  Rothen- 
burg  &  Jann,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Perkins- 
Goodwin  Co.,  New  York  City;  Reynolds- 
Fitzgerald,  Inc.,  New  York  City;  Southern 
Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. ;  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Inc., 
Chicago,  Ill.;  St.  Maurice  Valley  Paper  Co. 
Ltd.,  G.  F.  Steele  &  Co.,  Incorporated,  New 
York  City;  United  Press  Associations,  New 
York  City:  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  V'ork  City;  The  Wright  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City. 

Entertainment  for  the  ladies  was  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Chandler, 
wife  of  the  publisher  of  the  Mobile 
Press-Register.  The  ladies  bridge 
tournament  was  won  by  Mrs.  Victor 
H.  Hanson,  of  Birmingham. 
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CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


•  HELP  WANTED"  AND  ALL 
OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 
"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  times  —  .40  per  line 
PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
A  four-times  "Situations  Wanted"  ad 
carries  with  it  a  year's  registration  in  the 
Pirsonnel  Service,  which  places  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  annually  in  the  news¬ 
paper,  magaxine,  publicity,  advertising, 
publishing,  and  allied  fields.  Registration 
card  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  copy  and 
payment. 

FORMS  CLOSE  12:00  NOON 
WEDNESDAY 

Count  five  words  to  line  for  all  classified 
ads.  Minimum  space,  three  lines.  Box 
aumber  counts  as  three  words. 


Circplatiei  Promotioa 


Snccesafnl  anbacription  conteata  for  over 
30  yeara.  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO., 
Occidental  Building.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Joarnalitm 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

Elydia  Shipman,  Director 
Established  1921 

A  small  professional  day,  evening 
school.  2  year  course  with  diploma 
for  high  school  graduates.  Special 
Courses — News,  Fiction,  Feature, 
English,  Typing.  Summer  School. 
Tlniea  Bldg.  (19  (1.)  X.Y.C.  BK.  9-4896 


Re«9orch  _ 

rortlfy  with  Facts!  The  Questriat  will  search 
out  the  information  you  need.  Moderate 
charges.  Harriet  E.  Sayles,  545  West 
tilth  St.,  N.  Y.  C. _ 


_ Newspopwri  For  Sol* _ 

Pacific  Northwest — semi- weekly;  will  sell 
for  annual  gross;  good  town;  good  future. 
A.  W.  Stypes,  Mills  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 


518 — One  of  the  finest  little  dailies  in  Mid- 
Ohio.  netting  about  $5,000.  Can  be 
bought  with  a  cash  payment  of  $7,000.00. 
Murray  E.  Mill,  Broker,  NaahviUe,  Tennessee 


N^wspapsr  Brektrt 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 

No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville.  Mich. 


Newspapers  Wasted 


Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  U.  S.  east  of  the  Mississippi  tor 
buyers  with  $5,000  to  $500,000  cash  for 
down  payment.  Harwell  A  Fell,  2026 
4th  Ave.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Wanted:  Small  newspaper  or  publishing 
business  within  commuting  distance  New 
York  City.  Box  3104,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 


Advertising  Display  Saleemau,  New  England 
daily,  32,000  A.B.C.  circulation.  Perma¬ 
nent  position.  Must  have  excellent  back¬ 
ground  of  experience  and  A-1  character. 
Married  man  preferred.  Address  Box  3114, 

Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Saleeman  of  ability  wanted^ 
midwest  city  100,000.  At  least  three 
years’  experience  necessary;  prefer 
young  married  man.  Opportunity  to  join 
newspaper  seldom  having  staff  vacancies. 
State  fully  business  experience,  age,  sal¬ 
ary  now  receiving.  Box  3120,  Editor  k 
Publisher,  360  l^rth  Michigan  Avenue, 

Chicago,  Illinois. _ _ _ 

Afpesaive  Advertising  Salesman  Wanted 
with  ideaa  for  specie  selling  on  Sontharn 
newspaper  in  city  60,000  population.  Give 
references,  experience,  etc.  Box  8005, 

Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

AvUtlon  Company  haa  secretarial  opening 
in  Chicago  for  young  lady  with  steno¬ 
graphic  experience  preferably  in  editorial 
or  advertising  department  of  newspaper 
or  other  publication,  or  in  similar  type 
of  work.  Please  state  experience  and 
qualifications  in  detail.  Box  3105,  Editor 

*  Publisher. _ 

Clastifled  Manager  wanted  for  position  on 
morning  and  evening  newspapers  in  south¬ 
west  city  of  40,000  population.  Perman¬ 
ent  job  at  fair  salary  to  start  with  posi¬ 
tive  advancement  upon  demonstration  of 
ability.  Send  photograph  and  history, 
also  full  particulars  of  self.  Address  Box 
3110.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


_ H9lp  Waa»»d  (Cawf'dl _ 

Combination  Advertising  and  Job  Printing 
salesman.  Draft  exempt.  Reply  in  detail 
to  Harrisburg  Sunday  COURIER,  P.O. 
Box  384,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 

District  Manager — Draft  exempt — on  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  located  in  Central  States. 
Must  hard  working — aggresaive — neat 
appearing  and  ability  to  produce  reanlts. 
Do  not  apply  unless  you  have  above 
qualifications  and  A-1  references.  Send 
snap  shot.  Box  3043.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


Ohio  Dally,  in  field  of  25.000.  hqs  opening 
for  man  or  woman  qualified  to  develop 
and  operate  classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Box  3101,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


Phone  Supervisor  for  Dally  in  Metropolitan 
area  wanted.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
the  right  party.  Tell  us  all  about  your¬ 
self,  enclosing  photo  fnot  returnable). 
Box  3107.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


Publisher,  who  has  extra  plant  capacity, 
would  like  to  tie  up  with  competent  man 
possessing  moderate  amount  of  capital,  to 
establish  weekly  paper  in  nearby  thriv¬ 
ing  communitv  of  50,000.  Box  3025, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


Reporter,  draft  exempt;  single,  for  country 
weekly  near  New  York:  must  have  car. 
Box  3102.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Wanted:  Display  Advertising  Salesman  for 
morning  and  evening  combination  in 
southwest  citv  of  40.000  population, 
capable  of  writing  copv  and  making  lay¬ 
outs.  and  rendering  full  service  to  retail 
accounts.  Good  salary  to  start  with  assur¬ 
ance  of  advancement  and  permanent  job 
if  capable.  Send  photograph  and  full  de¬ 
tails  with  application.  Box  3115,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


Young  Woman  Reporter  wanted  full-time 
editorial  side  of  live  New  Jersey  semi¬ 
weekly.  Write  full  details  to  Box  3108, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SitaafioBs  Wastad 
AdmiiiUtrative 


Circulation  or  Business  Manager.  Thor¬ 
oughly  experienced.  Age  41.  Prefer 
small  daily — anywhere.  Salary  or  eom- 
misgion.  Box  3001.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FINE  YODNO 
NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE 


Here  is  a  man  of  ability  and  char¬ 
acter;  30  years  old;  married;  who 
has  had  an  unusually  wide  experi¬ 
ence  snd  sound  newspaper  train¬ 
ing.  Now  (as  always)  employed. 

A  leader  in  both  organizational 
and  civic  affairs.  Able  public 
speaker.  Knows  how  to  win  respect 
and  cooperation  of  both  fellow 
workers  and  community  at  large. 
Would  fit  in  as  publisher  or  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  business  or  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  medinm-sized  or 
small  newspaper,  anywhere;  a 
newspaper  interested  in  doing  the 
best  possible  all  round  job.  Best 
of  references. 

Box  2976  Editor  ft  Pnblisher 


SitaatioBs  WaBttd 
Advertiziaf 


ADVEBTISINa  MAN 

Sixteen  years’  versatile  experience  covering 
entire  Eastern  States — metropolitan  and 
smaller  dailies.  ’Thorough  knowledge, 
sales,  copy,  promotion,  merchandising. 
Age  86,  have  a  record  that  will  stand 
investigation.  Present  earnings  860.  per 
week.  Go  anywhere  there  is  a  job  I  feel 
qualified  to  handle. 

Box  8014  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


Shop  criu,  the  EOUIPf4ENT  MART  —And  SgCTj 


CoBiposlat  Roobi  IqBlpaitat  For  Sal# 

Buy  linotypes.  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room, 

LINOTYPE  MAINTENANCE  COMPANY 
237  Lafayette  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Gnaranteod  Rebuilt  Linotypes  ft  Intertypes 
See  HOOD-FALCO  (X)RP..  First 
225  Varick  Street  New  York.  N.  Y. 


One  publisher  writes:  “The  ime  it  saves 
has  more  than  paid  for  the  cost  of  our 
Blue  Streak  Linotype.’’  Ask  your  Lino¬ 
type  representative  for  specifications  on 
a  modern,  money-saving  Blue  Streak 
(■“■LINOTYPE—) 

A  Blue  Streak  saves  more  than  it  costs  I 


Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy.  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs. 

MONTGOMERY  ft  BACON 
Towanda,  Penna. 


Situations  Wanted 

Advertizing  (Cont’d) 


Advertising  Manager  available  due  to  merger. 
Age  43,  married.  20  years’  advertising 
experience;  past  five  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  24,000  morning  and  evening  com¬ 
bination  operating  against  evening  paper 
in  keen  competition  and  leading  them  by 
over  30%  yearly.  Executive  experience 
fits  me  for  advertising  and  business  man¬ 
agership.  Detailed  record  gladly  fur¬ 
nished.  Box  3087.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager — eighteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  including  2%  years  local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  on  national  recognized 
newspaper  midwest  city  of  160,000. 
Splendid  record  of  linage  gains  and 
reduced  overhead.  Natural  leader  Busi¬ 
ness,  Church,  Civic.  College  graduate. 
Married.  Age  42.  Excellent  references. 
Box  3062,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager — thirteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  age  38.  Yale  graduate,  family  man. 
sober.  Excellent  (proven)  record,  hard 
worker.  Box  3046,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


Copywriter-Layout  work.  Four  years  college 
and  city  newspaper.  Stenographic  back¬ 
ground.  Adaptable.  Box  3048,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Fed  up  with  phonies?  “Real  McCoy,’’  30, 
flawless  record  sales,  copy,  ideas ;  metro¬ 
politan,  medium  dailies.  Box  3058,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 


Two  Newsimper  Executives,  under  35,  mar¬ 
ried,  draft  exempt,  employed  outstanding 
daily,  desire  managership  dissatisfied 
publishers  property.  Combined  experience 
covers  all  departments.  Confidential  ex¬ 
change  cash  historys  desirable.  Salary 
secondary  to  opportunity.  Box  3116, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SifuaHont  Wanted 

Circalatioa 


Circulation  Specialist — promotion  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  Age  27,  single.  Ten  years’  maga¬ 
xine  experience;  wholesale  and  national 
distributors.  Can  produce  results  eco¬ 
nomically  and  efflcrently.  References. 
Seek  lucrative  post  with  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  or  trade  publication,  anywhere. 
Box  3040,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MocliaBlcal  IqalpBiaBt  Far  Sola 

Duplex  Press  8-page;  model  C  Intertypes ; 
Linotypes,  models  5-8-14;  Hoe  Mat  Roller; 
Cylinder  and  Job  equipment.  Automatics. 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 

Marshall  ft  Jefferson  Sts. _ Phila.,  Penna. 

Royle  Radial  Arm  Flat  Router;  Vandercook 
Proof  Press  17x31;  Hoe  Heavy  Duty 
Trimmer:  Hoe  Rotary  Planer-Shaver; 
Ostrander  full-page  Flat  Shaver:  Hoe 
4-ton  Metal  Furnace;  Ostrander  Radial 
Arm  Plat  Router;  Hoe  Twin  Screw  page 
Flat  Shaver.  Geo.  O.  Heffelman,  406  W. 
Pico,  Los  Angeles. _ 


Mftcfcaalcal  Eqi>ipai«B$  Waatad 

Want  16  to  32-page  stereotype  press.  Give 
full  details.  Box  3090,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lisher. _ 


Fheto-Eagraviag  Eqiipmant  For  Sal# 

Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  C!0. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  8t. 

New  York.  N.  Y. _ Chicago,  III, 

CHEMCX) 

Photo  Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  Photo  Products  Company 
230  W.  41st  Street  New  York  City 


Situations  Waatod 

_ Editorial _ 

A  Seasoned  Newspaperman  with  eleven 
years’  experience  who  can  write,  edit 
news;  produce  crisp  art;  handle  pix  as¬ 
signments.  Unusual  background.  Sound 
knowledge  production,  type,  layout.  Highly 
recommended;  well  informed,  educated. 
Prefer  Eastern  daily  or  magazine.  Age 
32.  married,  child,  ^x  3113,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

Ace  Science  Writer.  Chemical  Engineer. 
Newspaper,  magazine,  publicity  experi¬ 
ence.  Good  appearance,  personality. 
855.  Box  3012,  Editor  ft  Pnblieher. 

City  Editor,  29,  divorced,  now  employed  on 
small,  progressive  daily,  wants  change 
with  chance  for  advancement.  High  school 
graduate,  ten  years  reporting,  editing,  lo¬ 
cal,  telegraph.  Some  publicity  experience. 
Capable  of  taking  complete  charge  of  lo¬ 
cal  news.  Class  3-A  in  draft.  Outstanding 
references.  Box  3118,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 

College  graduate,  22,  undergraduate  news 
experience,  sharp  editorializer  and  muck- 
raker,  seeks  opportunity  at  any  journal¬ 
istic  post.  Draft  1-B.  Box  3112,  Editor 
ft  Pnblisher. _ 

College  Teacher,  40,  with  small-city  editing 
experience  and  fifteen  years  of  college 
and  university  teaching,  would  like  a 
try-out  as  an  editorial  writer  this  sum- 
mer.  Box  3099,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial  Cartoonist  with  originality,  ex¬ 
perience  and  good  references  available 
for  alert  daily.  Box  3061,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lisher. _ _ _ _ 

Elderly  Newspaper  Man,  excellent  health, 
rich  and  varied  experience,  desires  con¬ 
nection.  A-1  desk  man.  columnist,  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  reviewer.  $40.  Box  3020, 
Editor  ft  Pupblisher. _ 

Forceful  Writer  and  trustworthy  desk  man, 
twenty  years’  experience  both  metropoli¬ 
tan  and  small  dailies,  desires  change  for 
valid  reasons.  Industrious,  fiL  person¬ 
able,  clean.  Old  enough  for  balanced 
judgmenL  yet  young  enough  for  sett  in 
work.  Compensation  minor  eonsidera- 
tion.  Box  3011.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

It’s  Your  Opportunity— Reporter,  28,  fami- 
lied,  daily  reporting,  rewrite  experience ; 
editing  semi-weekly;  B.  J..  Texas;  speak 
Spanish;  want  change.  Box  3109,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ 

Mr.  PnbUaher— do  yon  need  editor  or  man¬ 
aging  editor  with  proven  record  for  real 
results  I  Forceful  writer,  speaker;  good 
mixer.  Can  get  best  out  of  staff.  Draft 
proof.  Top  nade  references.  Box  2977, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


There^s  No  Wrong  Number  Here 


Robert  Kayser 


A  telephone  call  direct  to  the 
Clarion  (Pa.)  REPUBLICAN  did 
the  trick,  and  Kayser  got  the  job.  He 
was  at  work  within  two  days  as 
Advertising  Manager.  Notified  by 
the  Personnel  Service  at  3:30  one 
afternoon,  he  had  the  job  at  3 :45  p.m. 
For  details  about  the  Personnel 
Service,  see  classified  masthead. 


E.  &  P.  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Nawsgetter,  34,  eight  years  reportorial,  po¬ 
lice,  featares,  labor.  Go  anywhere.  Draft 
exempt.  Box  2993,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
NewrwrlMr-BtatiotieUn,  draft-exempt.  Uni- 

versity  Station  1598,  Austin.  Texas. _ 

With  fly#  years’  publicity  experience  for 
national  philanthropic  organization,  yoiuig 
man,  27,  Christian,  university  graduate, 
draft  class  3'A.  wants  opportunity  in 
legitimate  business.  Also,  four  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate  promotion  for 
large  New  York  City  bank.  Experienced 
newspaper  and  magazine  writer,  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  using  own  speed  graphic  for 
publicity  work.  A-1  references  from 
present  employer.  Metropolitan  area. 

Box  3018.  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ 

Young  College  Oradnate — three  years’  ex¬ 
perience  correspondent  for  large  daily; 
extensive  work  on  Yale  News;  want  to 
enter  newspaper  field — anywhere  and  in 
any  position.  Free  from  draft.  Salary 
$20.  Box  3019.  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


SitaatioRs  Waatad 

_ Mechanical _ 

A-1  Pressman-Stereotyper,  working  fore¬ 
man;  excellent  mechanic,  supervisor. 
Color  and  newspapers.  Box  2946,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ 

Good  all-around  country  printer.  Six  years’ 
city  daily  experience.  References.  Box 
3100,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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SHOP  TfiLK  AT  THIRTY 


A  Friend 
Leekt  at 
Advarfiting 


IT  ISN’T  OFTEN  that  the  head  of  an 
advertising  agency  steps  out  of  the 
batter’s  box  to  deliver  a  lecture  to 
his  team  -  mates  on 
the  lousy  job  they 
are  doing  for  the 
common  cause.  As 
we  read  the  address 
•  of  Walter  E.  Thwing, 
president  of  Walter  E.  Thwing,  Inc., 
of  New  York,  recently,  before  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Advertising  Club, 
that  is  just  about  what  he  did.  He  was 
talking  to  the  usual  advertising  club 
audience,  we  presume,  composed  of 
agency  executives,  the  advertising 
chiefs  of  local  stores  and  manufactur¬ 
ers,  a  scattering  of  printers,  and  plenty 
of  media  salesmen  and  executives. 

Mr.  Thwing  doesn’t  like  much  the 
job  that  advertising  is  doing  for  itself 
or  for  the  country  today,  and  he  de¬ 
cided,  as  he  said,  to  “stick  his  neck 
out”  in  Springfield.  He  finds  that  the 
friends  outside  of  advertising  say 
so  confidentially,  some  organizations 
shout  their  criticisms  from  the  house¬ 
tops,  bureaucrats  make  speeches  and 
mutter  in  their  beards  (should  he 
have  said  beers?),  and  in  a  recent  poll 
of  the  public  by  the  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America,  51  per  cent  favored 
stricter  laws  to  regulate  what  is  said 
in  advertisements,  while  84  per  cent  of 
high  school  teachers  polled  voted  for 
stricter  regulation.  And  he  notes,  of 
course,  that  there  are  people  at  Wash¬ 
ington  who  condemn  advertising. 

Sanely,  he  paddles  his  fellow  adver¬ 
tising  men  who  regard  consumer 
organizations  as  “radicals  and  ene¬ 
mies”  and  reminds  them  that  con¬ 
sumers  used  to  be,  and  still  are,  the 
people  who  buy  advertised  goods.  He 
might  have  added  that  the  radical 
penetration  of  the  consumer  move¬ 
ment  has  been  principally  due  to  the 
long-time  apathy  of  organized  adver¬ 
tising  toward  these  groups,  and  a 
tendency  to  dismiss  their  charges  as 
the  product  of  crack-pot  brains.  Some 
ef  them  may  have  been,  but  the  best 
of  us  can  learn  something  even  from  a 
crack-pot,  if  we  listen  attentively. 

He  interpreted  the  message  on  the 
wall  for  his  fellow  advertisers  in 
these  terms,  disclaiming  any  powers 
as  a  Daniel:  “You  are  ignoring  your 
social  responsibility.  You  are  abusing 
your  economic  power.  You  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  become  more  the  master  and 
less  the  servant  of  American  business. 
You  are  an  unwholesome  luxury  serv¬ 
ing  no  good  purpose  in  the  crucial 
days  ahead.” 

Natvurally,  Mr.  Thwing,  as  a  man  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  public  goodwill 
toward  advertising,  is  in  no  mood  to 
accept  that  doom  as  final.  He  believes 
that  the  conditions  which  produced 
the  sentence  can  be  eliminated  by  ad¬ 
vertising  interests  themselves,  and 
that  advertising  need  not  come  to  be 
regarded  as  “an  unwholesome  luxury 
serving  no  good  purpose  in  the  crucial 
days  ahead,”  but  “as  a  legitimate  ser¬ 
vice  to  business  and  the  public;  as  a 
contribution  to  economic  and  social 
progress — in  peace  and  in  war.”  And 
he  thinks  that  that  justification  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  demanded  of  advertising. 

•  •  * 

WHY?  Is  advertising  ignoring  its 

social  resjKjnsibility,  Mr.  Thwing 

asked.  He  believes  that  the  majority 
recognize  this  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  try 
to  live  up  to  it,  but 
that  a  minority, 
which,  vmfortimately, 
represents  some  of 
!he  largest  buyers  of  space  and  time, 
are  blackening  advertising’s  reputa- 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

tion.  They  are  the  ones  by  which  the 
public  judges  the  whole  advertising 
performance,  he  fears. 

“What,”  he  asked,  “do  you  think  of 
advertising  that  tells  your  wife  that 
if  you  don’t  buy  a  particular  laxative 
for  your  child,  she  will  be  justified  in 
calling  you  a  fool,  that  shows  her  how 
to  bawl  you  out  like  a  fishwife?  What 
do  you  think  of  advertising  that  tells 
your  adolescent  daughter  that  the  one 
way  to  win  promotion  in  an  office  is 
to  use  somebody’s  eyelash  paint?  What 
do  you  think  of  advertising  that  would 
make  your  son  believe  it  is  quite  the 
thing  for  well-bred  young  men  at 
parties  to  stand  around  talking  about 
how  bad  some  of  the  girls  smell? 

“What  must  you  think?  Either  you 
reject  it  contemptuously  or  you  accept 
the  philosophy  that  we  are  all  badly 
diseased,  or  ill-smelling,  or  utterly 
imattractive  and  simply  must  give  up 
all  hope  of  romance,  or  social  prestige, 
or  business  success,  or  domestic  felic¬ 
ity  unless  we  save  ourselves  with 
somebody’s  snake  oil  or  magic 
formula. 

“Advertising  proudly  claims  that  ad¬ 
vertising  taught  America  to  keep  its 
teeth  clean,  to  shave  off  its  beards,  to 
use  its  ba^tubs.  Maybe  that’s  true, 
but  we’ve  been  resting  on  those  laurels 
a  long  time.  How  often  now  do  you 
see  a  toothpaste  ad  that  claims  the 
product  cleans  your  teeth?  Why, 
toothpastes  nowadays  claim  to  do  just 
about  everything  except  clean  your 
teeth.” 

Mr.  Thwing  strikes  a  bell  with  us 
in  that  indictment.  The  advertising 
copy  of  that  genre  smells  much  worse 
to  a  civilized  person  than  any  of  the 
social  ills  it  claims  to  correct.  It  is 


Thwing  said.  Advertisers  see  in  every 
medium  of  public  expression  merely 
another  advertising  vehicle,  and  “with 
amazing  stupidity,  it  works  diligently 
to  destroy  the  basic  value  of  every 
medium  it  adopts.” 

People  in  increasing  numbers,  he 
believes,  are  objecting  to  the  apparent 
belief  on  the  part  of  so  many  adver¬ 
tisers  that  our  periodicals  are  pri¬ 
marily  media  of  advertising  rather 
than  of  education,  information,  and 
entertainment;  that  our  periodicals 
are  merely  megaphones  through  which 
they  are  privileged  to  bellow  their 
horrible  warnings  into  our  living 
rooms,  bedrooms,  and  nurseries;  that 
they  as  the  indispensable  advertisers 
need  recognize  no  restrictions  and  may 
indulge  themselves  in  a  contemptuous 
disregard  of  the  ordinary  rules  of 
courtesy  and  good  manners.  Why? 
Because  the  publisher  needs  their 
money  and  the  readers  better  submit 
to  it  or  they’ll  have  to  pay  more  for 
their  magazines.  So  thinks  Mr. 
Thwing — and  we  do  not  doubt  that  a 
lot  of  advertising  agency  people  have 
the  same  ideas,  on  the  positive  side, 
which  he  does  not. 

He  asks  “does  that  policy  make  a 
more  valuable  advertising  medium,  or 
does  it  destroy  it?  Is  this  an  abuse  of 
economic  power?  When  you  listen  to 
a  radio  news  broadcast,  you  are  likely 
to  learn  that  the  biggest,  most  dramatic 
news  of  the  day  is  that  somebody’s 
hair  tonic  is  creating  an  absolute  sen¬ 
sation.  This  news  it  presented  with 
the  same  dramatic  intensity  as  the  re¬ 
port  of  a  retreat  from  Dunkerque.” 

And  he  went  on,  “the  first  cautious 
steps  are  being  taken  to  make  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  out  of  the  movies. 
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cency,  but  they  can’t  do  the  whoL] 
job,  or  any  respectable  part  of  it  ^ 
guy  who  is  peddling  a  patent  medt 
cine  has  got  to  recognize  that  he  ca» 
not  recommend  it  as  a  remedy 
gout  one  year,  croup  the  next  with( 
forfeiting  public  belief  not  only  in 
own  claims  but  those  of  all  adv( 
Using. 

The  publisher  or  the  broadcj 
cannot  be  expected  to  exercise  e: 
knowledge  in  all  the  fields  that 
vertising  covers.  He  can’t  be  ex; 
to  know  that  some  seal  fur  coi 
from  rabbits,  or  that  a  45-cent  ti 
of  toothpaste  is  essenUally  a  pe: 
worth  of  soap.  It  is  not  just  to 
the  mediiun  responsible  for 
claims,  but  the  mediiun  is,  and 
suppose  always  will  be,  the  prii 
sufferer  at  the  public’s  hands.  The 
and-so  who  debauched  the 
and  defrauded  the  public  will  usi 
proceed  to  exploit  his  talents  in  o 
fields,  usually  untouched  by  the 

Newspaper  publishers,  and 
cially  the  American  Newspaper 
lishers  Association,  have  been 
by  the  critics  for  opposition  to  stati 
regulating  advertising.  Some  nt 
paper  publishers  have  tried  to  ci 
favor  with  advertisers  by  saying 
the  newspaper  can  fight  adverse  li 
lation  while  the  radio  and  the 
board  are  powerless  to  influence  1 
latures.  That  is  unquestionable 
it  is  none  the  less  damnable — and 
can  be  added  that  when  newspa] 
put  their  influence  behind  some 
that  is  not  in  the  public  interest, 
shave  a  slice  off  that  influence. 

What  we’d  like  to  observe  now 
that  the  ANPA,  for  all  the  abuse 
has  been  directed  against  it,  did 
oppose  the  first  Tugwell  food  and 
bill  because  it  was  a  regulation 
advertising.  They  opposed  it  first 
cause  it  was  a  badly-drawn  bill, 
ond,  because  it  aimed  to  make 
medium  equally  responsible  with 


thej 


addressed  to  a  world  that  doesn’t  exist,  I  shudder  to  think  of  what  may  come,  advertiser  for  false  statements. 


Is  Advertising 
Abasing  Its 
Economic 
Power? 


Minority 
Contemptuons 
of  Public 


at  any  rate  one  that  doesn’t  exist  as 
buyers  of  advertised  goods.  People  in 
the  United  States  today  don’t  sew 
themselves  up  for  the  winter  any 
more.  They  don’t  set  Saturday  night 
apart  as  the  feast  of  weekly  purifica¬ 
tion.  Girls  in  an  office  who  neglect 
the  simple  care  that  keeps  themselves 
and  their  clothes  fit  for  human  society 
don’t  have  to  wait  for  the  ads  to  give 
them  the  answer;  they’ll  get  it  from 
their  pals  so  straight  and  fast  that 
there’ll  be  no  room  for  mopery  or 
misunderstanding. 

•  •  • 

MR.  THWING  attributes  the  present 
run  of  “sanitary”  copy  to  the  “read¬ 
ership  rating”  fad  among  advertising 
people.  A  top  reader- 
ship  rating  is  just  a 
little  beyond  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  with 
palm,  and  the  win¬ 
ning  technique  is 
adopted  by  everyone,  so  that  the 
reader  has  to  look  twice  to  see  whether 
she  is  being  saved  by  a  cup  of  tea  or 
a  new  vitamin.  To  the  answer  that 
“it  sells  the  goods,”  he  addresses  an¬ 
other  question:  “Is  any  advertiser 
justified  in  thinking  only  of  imme¬ 
diate  sales,  without  regard  to  the 
effect  upon  himself  and  upon  all  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  long  run?”  Also,  “Do 
you  believe  that  a  readership  rating, 
or  attention  value,  gives  you  a  de¬ 
pendable  measure  of  selling  effect?” 
He  believes  not,  on  both  counts.  What 
counts  is  the  kind  of  attention  at¬ 
tracted,  and  he  asks,  was  ever  a  pro¬ 
fession  so  dependent  upon  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  and  so  contemptuous 
of  it? 

The  question,  “Is  advertising  abus¬ 
ing  its  economic  power?”  may  sound 
like  heresy  within  the  profession,  but 
it  is  being  asked  outside,  and  it  ought 
to  be  asked  and  answered  inside,  Mr. 


The  Attempt 
to 

Stampede 


Will  Dorothy  Lamour’s  attempts  to 
cuddle  up  to  her  hero  be  all  in  vain 
until  she  purifies  her  breath  with 
somebody’s  toothpaste?  Will  Spencer 
Tracy  confide  to  us  that  his  knockout 
of  Clark  Gable  was  all  due  to  the 
eatie-wheaties  he  had  for  breakfast? 
And  will  we  all  decide  to  stay  home 
o’  nights  because  the  octopus  of  ad¬ 
vertising  has  seized  one  more  of  our 
sources  of  entertainment  and  de¬ 
stroyed  it?” 

•  •  • 

ON  THE  LAST  count  of  his  indict¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Thwing  presents  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  picture  to  people  who  make 
their  living  from  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  notes 
the  war  motif  in 
present-day  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  —  the  engi¬ 
neer,  for  instance, 
who  tells  us  how  important  is  design 
in  a  cigarette — but  he  also  notes  that 
all-out  war  is  a  serious,  even  desper¬ 
ate,  affair.  “How,”  he  asks,  “can 
advertising  justify  itself  in  war-time 
if  it  continues  to  indulge  in  the  absurd 
antics  so  common  today — the  creation 
of  imaginary  diseases,  the  setting  up  of 
false  standards,  the  attempts  to  stam¬ 
pede  gullible  people  into  buying 
things  they  don’t  need.  When  our  gov¬ 
ernment  and  our  people  are  facing 
the  grim  realities  of  war,  how  long  do 
you  think  they  will  suffer  the  impu¬ 
dence,  the  falsification,  the  delusions 
that  characterize  so  much  of  our  ad¬ 
vertising?” 

We  don’t  pretend  to  have  the  an¬ 
swer,  but  we  think  that  Mr.  Thwing 
has  sounded  a  bass  note  that  ought 
be  heard 


was  an  obviously  unenforceable 
tion,  and  the  ANPA  pointed  it  oi 
the  nation’s  benefit. 

We  have  today  a  law  far 
drastic  than  the  first  or  second 
well  bills.  It  is  on  the  books,  and  i 
got  there  without  the  opposition 
organized  journalism.  Let’s  all 
that  straight.  Scores  of  newspap 
publishers  didn’t  like  that  law, 
don’t  like  it,  but  they  recognized 
the  public  had  a  right  above 
own  to  be  protected  against  exploit 
tion  through  advertising. 

That  is  now  the  law  of  the  la 
It  is  biting  a  few  advertisers.  It 
bite  more,  because  the  offenses 
Mr.  Thwing  cited  are  not 
against  good  taste.  They  are  aga 
honesty,  decency,  and  the  princip 
which  have  to  govern  even  cut-t 
business  if  it  is  going  to  survive, 
vertising  has  yet  to  learn  that 
technique  which  sells  a  pack  of  ra 
blades  on  42nd  street  today  may 
the  vendor  behind  bars  tomorro 
Technique,  reader-interest  survey 
can’t  take  the  place  of  sound  comma 
sense  and  ordinary  decency  in 
tising  copy. 

GEDYE  LEAVES  TIMES 

G.  E.  R.  Gedye,  veteran  foreign 
respondent  of  the  New  York  Ti 
has  resigned  from  that  paper,  Ed: 

&  Publisher  learned  this  week.  Gedy 
who  has  been  abroad  for  the  last 
years  for  the  Times,  now  is  in  Isi 
bul.  He  is  free-lancing. 

ENGAGED  TO  WED 

Announcement  has  been  made 
the  engagement  of  Marian  Sulzbe: 


to  be  heard  and  remembered.  The 
remedy  lies  entirely  with  the  people  daughter  of  Arthur  Hays  Sulzbe: 
who  buy  the  space  and  the  time.  The  publisher  of  the  New  York  Tin 
publishers  and  the  radio  people  can  and  Mrs.  Sulzberger,  to  Orvil  E. 
exercise  censorship  over  too  blatant  an  foos,  a  member  of  the  New 
abuse  of  public  confidence  and  de-  Stock  Exchange. 


